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PREFATORY NOTE BY THE GENERAL EDITOR. 


HE primary object of these Commentaries is to be exe- 
getical, to interpret the meaning of each book of the 
Bible in the light of modern knowledge to English readers. 
The Editors will not deal, except subordinately, with questions 
of textual criticism or philology ; but taking the English text 
in the Revised Version as their basis, they will aim at com- 
bining a hearty acceptance of critical principles with loyalty to 
the Catholic Faith. 

The series will be less elementary than the Cambridge Bible 
for Schools, less critical than the International Critical Com- 
mentary, less didactic than the Expositor’s Bible; and it is 
hoped that it may be of use both to theological students and to 
the clergy, as well as to the growing number of educated laymen 
and laywomen who wish to read the Bible intelligently and 
reverently. 

Each commentary will therefore have 

(i) An Introduction stating the bearing of modern criticism 
and research upon the historical character of the book, and 
drawing out the contribution which the book, as a whole, makes 
to the body of religious truth. 

(ii) A careful paraphrase of the text with notes on the 
more difficult passages and, if need be, excursuses on any 
points of special importance either for doctrine, or ecclesiastical 
organization, or spiritual life. 

But the books of the Bible are so varied in character that 
considerable latitude is needed, as to the proportion which the 
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various parts should hold to each other. The General Editor 
will therefore only endeavour to secure a general uniformity in 
scope and character: but the exact method adopted in each 
case and the final responsibility for the statements made will 
rest with the individual contributors. 

By permission of the Delegates of the Oxford University 
Press and of the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press 
the Text used in this Series of Commentaries is the Revised 
Version of the Holy Scriptures. 


The sad and, to human eyes, the premature death on 
Aug. 20, 1912, of the writer of this Commentary raised a difficult 
problem about the present volume. It had been ieft unfinished: 
ought it to be published? Mr Edghill had been at work on it for 
some years: he had shown in his earlier volume The Evidential 
Value of Prophecy wide knowledge of and keen enthusiasm 
for the Hebrew prophets: the prophet Amos had especially 
appealed to him with his fervent belief in social righteousness ; 
and as a matter of fact he had completed all the notes and his 
own re-translation of the book: but no Introduction could be 
found among his papers, although he is known to have been 
at work on one. Under these circumstances the MSS were 
submitted to Dr Driver, the Regius Professor of Hebrew, and to 
Dr G. A. Cooke, Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy 
Scripture, and with their approval it has been decided to 
publish the work. But Dr Cooke has done much more than 
give advice: he has revised the notes, written an Introduction, 
and seen the whole through the press. The reader’s debt to him 
is second only to that which he owes to Mr Edghill. 
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i. The historical setting of the prophet’s message. The opening 
words of the Book date the ministry of Amos by the reigns of Uzziah 
king of Judah and Jeroboam king of Israel, and place the beginning 
of it “two years before the.earthquake.” No doubt the post-exilic 
editor who composed the heading meant to speak with precision, but 
we have no means of fixing the exact dates to which he refers. The 
chronology of the two kings is embarrassed by inconsistencies (contrast 
2 K. xiv. 2, 23 with xv. 1, 8); while as to the earthquake the 
historical books are silent, though there may be an allusion to it 
in iv. 11, and Zech. xiv. 5 shews how long it lived in popular memory. 
The period, however, which the heading indicates is sufficiently clear, 
and agrees with the evidence furnished by the Book itself. Jeroboam II. 
is mentioned by name in vii. 10, 11; we may gather from vi. 14 that 
his conquests have been won ; the earlier part of his reign is over, and 
Israel has settled down to the enjoyment of its prosperity. If we 
take c. 786 B.c. as the beginning of the reign of Jeroboam II., then the 
first year in which he and Uzziah were contemporaneous will be ¢. 760, 
according to 2 K. xv. 1; but if we alter the text of the latter verse, 
reading fifteenth for twenty and seventh, to be consistent with 2 K. 
xiv. 2, 23, then c. 772 will be the earliest date at which the ministry 
of Amos can be placed (Amos i. 1 in the days of Uzziah...and in the 
days of Jeroboam). It will depend, therefore, upon the chronology we 
adopt, whether we date the prophet’s activity between c. 760 and 750, 
or between c. 772 and 762. 

After many years of humiliation at the hands of the Syrians 
Israel began to recover itself, first under Jehoash (2 Kings xi. 14A—19, 
20f.), and still more under Jeroboam II., whose long and brilliant reign 
raised the fortunes of the Northern Kingdom to a height unknown 
before. Damascus and the neighbouring states had been crippled by 
repeated attacks of the Assyrians under Shalmaneser III. (782—772 
B.c.) and Asshurdan III. (772—754 B.c.); and there can be little doubt 
that it was the weakness of Syria which gave Jeroboam an opportunity 
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to push his conquests in the north, and recover the boundaries of the 
kingdom once ruled by Solomon (1 K. viii. 65). These successes 
inaugurated a spell of peace; wealth flowed into the country from the 
tribute of conquered states ; and the tide of misfortune seemed to have 
turned at last. The Book of Kings gives only a brief and colourless 
record of the age of Jeroboam (2 K. xiv. 23—29), but Amos and 
Hosea supplement it with ample details. Secure and at ease, confident 
in its prowess (Am. vi. 13), Israel abandoned itself to the unwonted 
experience of good fortune. No signs of danger threatened from the 
distant north, for at the moment the Assyrian was occupied else- 
where. Qn the surface Israel had never appeared more prosperous ; 
but the prophet enables us to look below the surface. The newly- 
gotten wealth went mainly to enrich the upper classes, and gave them 
the means to indulge in unheard-of luxuries and careless living 
(ii. 6—8, iii. 9—11, 12, 15, iv. 1, v. 11, vi. 1, 47, Vill. 4, 10). As 
so often happens in Eastern society, the splendour of the few was wrung 
from the misery of the many; oppression of the poor, bribery, perversion 
of justice, dishonesty in trade, formed the dark background of this 
prosperous epoch (ii. 6, v. 10, 12, vi. 12, vill. 5, 6). At the same time, 
so far as outward observance went, religion lacked nothing in devotion ; 
the sanctuaries were thronged with worshippers, the altars smoked 
with lavish sacrifices, the feast-days drew their crowds (iv. 4, 5, v. 21— 
23, vill. 14). Perhaps we may detect in this religious enthusiasm an 
uneasy sense that Jahveh’s favour was not so certain as the people 
wished to believe. Warnings indeed had been given in visitations of 
earthquake, famine, locusts, pestilence (i. 1, iv. 6—11); but human 
nature is always ready to turn with easy forgetfulness to the brighter 
side of things. The temper of the nation rose to a high pitch of 
self-satisfaction ; they consoled themselves with the reflexion “ You 
only have I known of all the families of the earth” (iii. 2); they looked 
, forward to the near approach of ‘the day of the Lorp,” of Jahveh’s 
triumph and Israel’s assured preeminence, 

Into the midst of this heedless, confident society Amos hurls his 
message. It is one of unqualified denunciation. With burning words 
he exposes the immorality and injustice which no glitter of prosperity 
can hide, and the shallow motives of a worship which knows nothing of 
the essence of religion. Over against the corruptions of the age he 
proclaims the righteousness of Jahveh and the divine claim of morality 
upon the individual and the state. Written prophecy in Israel thus 
opens with the assertion of two principles which must have been 
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cherished continuously by the higher type of minds, however little they 
were realized by the mass of the people’: that the religion of Jahveh, 
as distinct from all other religions, involves a moral claim, and that it 
is especially in ethical character, as a God of righteousness, that 
Jahveh knows neither rival nor superior. 

But this is not the whole of the message. In consequence of its 
crimes and irreligion Israel is doomed to punishment, and must expect 
nothing but overthrow, in fact, annihilation. We can imagine the 
shock which such an announcement caused at a time when the nation 
appeared to have reached the zenith of its fortunes. ‘‘ Therefore will 
I cause you to go into captivity beyond Damascus” (v. 27, vi. 14, vii. 
17). Amos does not name the power which was to carry out the 
divine decree, but his hearers understood the allusion well enough. 
It was not long before the prophecy received fulfilment. In the next 
generation Samaria was captured by Sargon king of Assyria (722 B.c.); 
the country was depopulated, and the kingdom of Israel came to an 
end. Again we notice a characteristic feature of written prophecy : 
the proclamation of national disaster as a punishment of national sin. 

How the message of Amos was received is told in a few verses of 
biography, vii. 10—17. His conception of religion lay quite beyond 
the range of established views ; his prophecy of imminent ruin could 
only be regarded as treason against the state. With contempt he was 
chased away from Bethel by the indignant priest who had charge of 
the sanctuary. 

It may cause some surprise that Amos, a native of Judah, should 
have prophesied, not in his own country but in Israel, not at Jerusalem 
but at Bethel. The reason is that the true centre of the national life 
lay in the Northern Kingdom (cf. Is. ix. 8f.). The historical books, 
indeed, give the impression that the reverse was the case; but they 
have been edited from the point of view of a later age when Israel had 
disappeared, and Judah alone maintained the central sanctuary and a 
Davidic king. In the prophetical books, however, we have a series of 
writings contemporary with the two Kingdoms for a considerable time, 
and they give us a truer insight into the situation. 

ii. Amos as prophet. Though he was the first of the literary 
prophets, Amos was not the first to exercise the prophetic gift; he 
alludes to the prophets that were before him as men raised up and 
inspired by God for the religious training of the people (ii. 11 f., ii. 7). 
Among the great predecessors of Amos were such men as Samuel, 

1 See Hamilton, The People of God (1912), i. pp. 127, 134. 
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Nathan, Ahijah of Shiloh, Elijah, Elisha, Micaiah son of Imlah, 
champions of the higher principles of Jahveh’s religion. And along 
with these, though not as a rule in any close connexion with them, we 
hear of “the prophets!” or “the sons of the prophets?,” i.e. members 
of prophetic guilds, who represented a lower type of prophecy: they 
practised divination for a small fee (1 Sam. ix. 5—10, x. 16); their 
utterances were delivered in frenzied exercises. On the one hand, 
prophets of this type, so far from being peculiar to Israel, had much 
in common with the prophets of the heathen (1 K. xviii.); on the 
other hand, at their best, they probably did much to stir up en-. 
thusiasm for the cause of Jahveh, and formed part of the religious 
ninistry of Israel. ‘hey belonged to a professional class, recognized 
and sanctioned by popular opinion, and they survived at any rate 
down to the Captivity®. With this professional class Amos disclaims 
all connexion; “I am no prophet, nor prophet’s son” (vii. 14); 
though in externals he resembled them, for the priest of Bethel 
took him to be only one more of those ‘‘seers,” who earned a living 
by their art (vii. 12). What distinguished Amos from them, as he 
himself asserted, was a direct call: “Jahveh took me from following 
the flock, and Jahveh said unto me, Go, prophesy unto my people 
Israel” (vii. 15). And he emphasizes his call in order to defend and 
authenticate his message. It was no delirious oracle uttered in frenzy, 
nothing which owed its origin to the diviner’s art, but the outcome of 
a profound religious experience. 

Amos is the earliest of the literary prophets ; and we may believe 
that it was his consciousness of a direct inspiration which induced him 
to commit his words to writing—-they were Jahveh’s words—or to 
allow them to be written. Prophecy of this kind was meant to endure ; 
it must be made to reach a wider circle than the spoken word. It was 
just the kind of message which the people would like to forget; the 
prophet took care that they should not forget it. The written word 
would remain as a witness against a corrupt and heedless generation. 

Moreover, with Amos we mark an extension in the range of 
prophecy. It deals with the crisis of the moment, as prophecy always 
does, but on broader and more permanent principles than before, namely, 
the righteousness of Jahveh and His unique Godhead. These principles 


11 Sam. x. 5, 10—13, xix. 20—24. 
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may have been implied by the actions and brief oracles of the earlier 
prophets (e.g. 1 Sam. xv. 22; 1 K. xi. 31, xxi. 19, xxii. 17—23, 28), 
but it is the canonical prophets who develope them in new directions. 
At the same time the horizon begins to widen out. Not that the 
earlier prophets confined their interests to Israel, for Elijah and Elisha, 
at any rate, followed closely the movements of the Syrian kingdom, 
which in their day was the standing menace; but now a much more 
formidable power loomed in the distance, and, as the keen-eyed 
prophets in Israel saw, it was bound to have a disastrous effect upon 
their country. As yet Amos could not give any details, he could only 
state the certainty that Israel, with the other small states of Palestine, 
would be submerged in the current when Assyria began to pour its 
armies into the south. Time was needed to bring about the fulfilment 
of the prophet’s words; men must be able to read them, and take 
warning, and be prepared for the worst. It can hardly be accidental 
that the beginning of written prophecy dates from the emergence of 
Assyria upon the Israelite horizon. 

Yet Amos does not write like a beginner. The instrument which 
he wields with such effect must have been fashioned by his predecessors ; 
only in this way can we account for the finished technique of his style. 
The prophetic idiom appears with him in full maturity: the balanced 
rhythm and elevation of language (e.g. iv. 4, v. 21—24, viii. 9, 10), the 
imaginative use of figures (e.g. i1. 13, 111. 83—8, 12, iv. 11, v.19, vi. 12, 
vill. 8, ix. 2, 3), the telling repetitions (e.g. i. 3 ff., 1. 1 ff, iv. 6, 8, 
9—11), the occasional lyric outburst (e.g. ui. 3—7, v. 2), the play 
upon words (v. 5, vill. 2). Again, the phrases ’t?s the oracle of Jahveh 
(nin’ DN), thas saith Jahveh (nym WON 13), hear ye this word (in other 
prophets, hear ye the word or words of Jahveh), I saw, Jahveh caused me 
to see, behold the days are coming, and tt shall come to pass, belong to 
the vocabulary of prophecy which Amos found current and established 
by long usage. ‘To his predecessors, then, he owed the manner of his 
utterances ; but the message was all his own. How did he acquire it? 
What was the nature of his inspiration ? 

Of course a natural aptitude for the prophetic calling must be 
presupposed. A recent writer has said that ‘‘ Amos exhibits the traits 
of a strongly marked psychic temperament’,” and there is a heat and 
a nervous tension in his language which justifies the inference. In 
addition to the gifts of nature, his habits of life probably contributed 
to prepare him for the work of a prophet. He was one of the sheep- 

1 Joyce, Inspiration of Prophecy, p. 82. 
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breeders of Tekoa and a dresser of sycomore trees (see on vii. 14), 
a humble and solitary occupation, but it gave him opportunities 
for silent communing with God while he watched his sheep in the 
wilderness of Judah, where 'l'ekoa stands, or dressed the sycomores 
in the sheltered valleys which descend from the Judaean highlands to 
the Dead Sea. Ata later day John the Baptist underwent a similar 
preparation in much the same region. 

Thus both by temperament and by habit Amos was predisposed for 
the spiritual crisis which started him on his career as a prophet. ‘The 
overwhelming experience found him engaged in his ordinary pursuit : 
“ Jahveh took me from following the flock, and Jahveh said to me, Go, 
prophesy unto my people Israel” (vii. 15). Nothing is told about the 
message which he was to deliver (contrast Is. vi. 9 ff.; Jer. 1. 9—19; 
Ezek. i. 1—iii. 11) ; but we may infer from his written words that he 
felt driven by a divine impulse to announce the truth which had been 
borne in upon him, that Jahveh was the true and only God, different 
from the gods of other nations as being essentially a God of righteous- 
ness, who demanded righteousness of His people. ‘The lofty creed of 
ethical monotheism determines everything that Amos taught. He did 
not arrive at it by discovery, nor by study, nor by any process of 
reasoning ; he became convinced of it at his call; “the Lord Jahveh 
will do nothing, but he revealeth his secret unto his servants the 
prophets” (ili. 7). 

And not only in the spiritual crisis which constituted his call did 
he receive a divine revelation. He tells us of five visions (vii. 1—3, 
4—6, 7—9, vill. 1—3, ix. 1—4) ; these, though they occur in the last 
three chapters of the Book, probably ought to come at the beginning, 
like the visions in Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel. Now the vision, as 
a method of conveying the divine will, was common both to the 
canonical prophets and to the diviners or seers whose inspiration moved 
on a different level ; but it is to be noticed that after Amos the vision 
seems to have become less frequent. Isaiah and Jeremiah describe 
their inaugural visions, but they lay no stress on this feature of their 
experience (see however Is. xxi. 2 ff.) ; the other pre-exilic prophets 
hardly mention the subject (Hab. u1. 1 f. is an exception); not until 
Ezekiel and Zechariah in the exilic and post-exilic age does the vision 
become prominent in prophetic writings ; and in the case of Zechariah 
the “visions” appear to be merely a literary device. Thus, as 
Giesebrecht points out’, of the pre-exilic prophets only Amos, who 

1 Die Berufsbegabung der A.T. Propheten (1897), p. 39. 
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stood nearest in point of time to the older type of ecstatic prophecy, 
records a series of visions. 

What are we to understand by the prophetic visions? No doubt 
the prophets saw what their capacity and training and faith enabled 
them to see. In a psychic experience of this kind we cannot draw the 
line sharply between the subjective and the objective, the natural and 
the supernatural, for both elements meet in combination. There is a 
real sense in which the visions were the products of the prophetic 
mind. ‘To quote the weighty remarks of A. B. Davidson, “the mind 
did not see what was projected before it ; it projected the visions by 
its own operation” ; “at the same time, the prophets regard their 
dreams and visions as something objective, in the sense that they were 
inspired by God (Am. vii. 1 ff.)'” The seer during the vision is 
engaged in rapt communion with God ; so far from his mental faculties 
being suspended or reduced to passivity, they are intensified to the 
utmost”. Thus Amos, while he gazes, can intercede earnestly on behalf 
of his people (vil. 2, 5); and Isaiah, in the most impressive of all the 
prophetic visions, feels it impossible to remain a mere spectator ; his 
natural ardour is quickened into an eager response; he is over- 
whelmed by a sense of sin and unfitness for his task (Is. vi. 5 ff.). 
Some hold that the vision was seen ina trance. If a state of trance 
is consistent with that intensification of the faculties just noticed, the 
word may be allowed; certainty on such a subject lies beyond our 
reach. At any rate, the vision is a spiritual experience which at all 
times has been “to saints accorded in their mortal hour”; it is still 
vouchsafed to the pure heart and watchful eye. What is peculiar to 
the prophets is not the way in which the divine communication was 
made, but the contents of their message, the truth which they were 
thus enabled to apprehend and declare to their times’. 

More frequently, however, the revelation came to the prophet 
through what he heard than through what he saw. He prefaces his 
utterance with a formula which asserts the divine authority with 
which he spoke. In the Book of Amos the expressions thus saith 
Jahveh {or the Lord Jahveh), saith Jahveh [or the Lord Jahveh), and 
tis the oracle of Jahveh [or of the Lord Jahveh| occur with unusual 
frequency, the former 23, the latter 21 times. These asseverations are 
used more sparingly by the other prophets of the 8th century; but 


1 0.T. Prophecy, p. 161, and Hastings, D.B., iv. p. 115. 

2 Contrast Plato, Timaeus 71, ‘‘God has given the art of divination not to the 
wisdom, but to the foolishness of man,”’ 

3 Joyce, op. cit. pp. 79, 97; Emmet, Hxp. 7’. xxiv. (1913), p. 348. 
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from Jeremiah onwards they become frequent again, as though the 
later prophets found it necessary to emphasize the divine authority 
of their words; it was the circumstances of the time, rather than any 
peculiarity of mystical experience, which called for the reiteration of thus 
saith Jahveh. 

What is implied by the formula? Obviously it affirms that the 
prophet’s message came from God and was God’s own utterance ; 
its origin lay not in himself but in God ; it was put into his lips by 
supernatural agency. Thus a spiritual experience is presupposed by 
the use of such language : in a trance or ecstasy the prophet heard 
Jahveh speaking to him, and what he heard he repeated to the people. 
As in the case of the vision, there is nothing unique in an experience 
of this kind ; again and again it has happened to the saints that, at 
moments of high communion with God, spiritual voices have reached 
the ear. But we must carry our enquiry a stage further. Divine in 
authority and origin as the prophetic oracle claims to be, yet not 
merely the language in which it is clothed, but the contents of the 
message itself have passed through the medium of the prophet’s own 
individuality. The words of Amos, though prefaced with thus saith the 
Lord, bear the stamp of his style, which is different from that of 
Hosea or Isaiah. Similarly his teaching reveals his own austere 
characteristics ; the particular aspect of the truth which he emphasizes 
is determined by the prophet’s training and disposition. Uplifted in 
ecstasy, certain convictions as to the unseen realities laid hold of him 
—the aweful claims of the divine righteousness, national punishment 
for national sin; voices seemed to convey them to the ear ; he felt sure 
that God was speaking to him, with the sound of a light whisper, as we 
are told in one famous instance (1K. xix. 12; ef. 4 Ezr. xiv. 38f.). Again 
we are led to conclude, as before, that the voices which the prophet heard 
were the products of his own mind. What, then, becomes of his inspira- 
tion? The answer is given in the fact that the entire experience, including 
all that predisposed him to religious impressions and created his special 
sympathies, as well as the psychological crisis of the vision or ecstasy, 
was under the controlling influence of Jahveh, or the spirit of Jahveh. 

In a true sense, therefore, the prophet’s message came to him from 
God; it was no invention of his own; when he asserts thus saith the 
Lord we may believe that he is announcing a truth which he was 
inspired to utter. But the repetition of the formula need not imply so 
many separate revelations. A momentous encounter with God formed 
the premiss of the entire prophetic teaching ; it is not necessary to 
suppose that a fresh one occurred before each utterance. The phrase 
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had acquired a conventional meaning as part of the vocabulary of 
prophecy. Moreover, it was used by the professional and false prophets, 
as well as by Amos and his successors. How, then, were the people to 
distinguish between the merely popular or false oracle and the true ? 
The distinction lay, not in the manner, but in the matter of the utterance. 
This is significantly drawn out by Micah: ‘Therefore the night shall be 
to you without vision, and it shall grow dark to you without divination ; 
and the sun shall go in over the prophets, and the day shall turn black 
over them. And the seers shall be ashamed, and the diviners dis- 
appointed, and they shall all of them cover the moustache, for there is 
no divine response. But / am full of power [the spirit of Jahveh] and 
of judgement and of might, to declare unto Jacob his transgression and 
to Israel his sin” (Mic. iii. 6—8). This was the message: no pleasing 
oracle of peace when there was no peace, but stern denunciation and a 
forecast of punishment. It was this that differentiated the truly 
inspired prophecy from the false; and it was the outcome of a spiritual 
experience, to which both Amos and Micah appeal asa proof that their 
words were God’s words and uttered by His authority. 

ii. The pre-suppositions of Amos’ teaching. While the prophets, 
as we have seen, speak with the responsibility of a special commission, 
it is Important to notice that they do not claim to be innovators. 
They take their stand on the common ground of the national religion 
and the national traditions. Thus the fundamental principles upon 
which Amos insists were really implicit in the national religion ; he takes 
it for granted that the hearers will recognize the force of them ; and 
his argument turns on the fact that Israel has sinned against the light, 
not against some unfamiliar standard of truth and morality. At the 
same time what was implicit in the earlier faith Amos makes explicit. 
The ethical monotheism which he, like Hosea, proclaims had never 
been stated so emphatically before. Because God had chosen Israel 
out of all the nations to stand in a special relation to Himself, any 
unfaithfulness to this relation involves the utmost punishment. ‘‘You 
only have I known of all the families of the earth: therefore will I 
visit upon you all your iniquities” (i. 2). Jahveh differs from other 
Gods in moral character, and consequently deals with His people in 
a different way’. Moreover, His interest is not limited to Israel. If 
He brought up Israel out of Egypt, He also brought up the Philistines 
from Caphtor, and the Syrians from Kir (ix. 7), and itis His power which 
will raise up the nation who is to afflict His guilty people (vi. 14). 

1 See Hamilton, op. cit. i. pp. 68—70. 
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And He deals with Israel’s neighbours on the same principle as He 
deals with Israel itself; they have violated the universal laws of 
morality, and they will be punished equally with Israel. ‘This may be 
described as the new element in Amos’ teaching; but it is found in 
the conclusions which he draws from recognized and admitted truths. 
And beside these were the national traditions, the common inheritance 
of prophet and people. Amos appeals most frequently to the exodus 
and to the conquest of Canaan, as evidence of Jahveh’s special control 
of Israel’s history (ii. 9f., iii. 1, v. 25, ix. 7). He assumes that his 
hearers are familiar with the reputation of David (vi. 5), and with 
the way in which the prophets and Nazirites had been treated in the 
past (ii. 11, 12). 

Common, again, to both was the religious practice of the day. We 
hear of pilgrimages to famous shrines, and of solemn assemblies in the 
local sanctuaries, where music and singing accompanied the acts of 
worship. The sacrifices included most of those mentioned in the later 
law books, the burnt offering, the meal offering, the free-will offering, 
the thanksgiving offermg (v. 21—23, iv. 5). The new moons and 
sabbaths were observed by the cessation of labour (vill. 5). Amos 
knows of a law prohibiting the use of leaven with sacrifices (iv. 5, ef. 
Ex. xxiii. 18), and distinguishing between clean and unclean foods 
(viis=17; ch. Hos ix. 3). 

Further it must not be forgotten that a certain amount of literature 
was current at the time, such as the older elements incorporated in 
the Book of Judges, and the popular collections, to which the ancient 
songs, Gen. xlix., Ex. xv. (in its original form), Deut. xxxii. and xxxiii., 
including the fragments of sayings and traditions embedded in the 
Pentateuch, probably owed their preservation. And when we re- 
member that, of the great Pentateuchal documents, the narrative of 
the Jahvist had been composed before the time of Amos, we realize 
that the appearance of written prophecy was not so much a new 
departure as the continuation of a process which had already begun. 
For prophetical in the broader sense the Jahvist’s narrative may truly 
be styled, when we mark the emphasis laid by this writer, or school of 
writers, upon such subjects as the following: the conception of Jahveh 
as controlling all human affairs from the beginning, as essentially 
merciful, long-suffering, and faithful to His promise (Gen. vi. 8, viii. 21 f., 
xviii. 23 ff.; Ex. xxxil. 9—14 JE; xxxiii. 12 ff. JE); the problem of 
sin, its origin and consequences (Gen. 1i.—iv., vi. 1—8, viii. 21, xi. 1 ff., 
xix. 1 ff., 31 ff.; Ex. xvi, 4—5, 25—-30 J, xxxili. 12—xxxiv. 28 JE; 
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Num. xi. 4—15, 18—23, xiv. 11—25 JE, xxv. 1—5 JE); the delineation 
of the patriarchs as noble representatives of the national calling and 
character (Gen. xii. 1—3, xvill. 18f, xxiv. 7J; Num. xi. 29 7K); 
the significance of Israel’s place among the nations (Gen. xii. 2 f., 
xxi. 18, xxvi. 4, xxvii. 29; Ex. iv. 22f. J, xix. 5f. JE; Num. xxiv. 
9 JE)’. Herevare laid down the main principles of the religion of 
Jahveh which the prophets develope and apply. It is not unlikely that 
Amos was acquainted with the narrative of J; ili. 2 seems to contain a 
reminiscence of Gen. xvili. 19, and iv. 11 of Gen. xviii. 20—xix. 28. 
A more direct allusion occurs in ii. 8, which refers to the law in 
Ex. xxii. 25 f. (from the Book of the Covenant). Moreover, as Dr Driver 
points out?, the prophet’s denunciations of bribery, the perversion of 
justice, and oppression of the poor (ii. 6, 7, iv. 1, v. 7, 10 ff., vi. 12), 
are thoroughly in the spirit of Ex. xxii. 21—24, xxiii. 6, 8, 9. Com- 
mercial dishonesty is condemned in viii. 5 and in Lev. xix. 35f, 
Deut. xxv. 13—15, but we cannot be sure that any law on the subject 
existed in the time of Amos. At any rate the principles of the Ten 
Words and of the ancient Code in Ex. xxxiv. were the common 
property of the prophet and his hearers. The standard of religion and 
morals had been set up before the new age of prophecy began, and it is 
to this that the prophets, from Amos onward, make their appeal. 

iv. The Book of Amos. In what sense may we consider it to be 
the actual work of the prophet? That it represents the substance of 
his teaching there can be no doubt, but the form in which we have it is 
due to others. The title may be assigned without hesitation to an 
editor of the post-exilic age, the age from which the entire Book of the 
Twelve Minor Prophets has come to us; perhaps it was the same 
editor who collected and arranged the discourses. And further the 
words of Amos have received additions here and there, made long after 
the 8th century ; these, like similar insertions in other books, have a 
value and an interest of their own. ‘To the editor, then, we may 
reasonably ascribe the existing arrangement of the Book, which falls 
into three divisions :— 


Chs. iii, the Judgements upon neighbouring nations, leading up to 
the threat of a more severe judgement upon Israel. 

Chs. iii.—vi., the Discourses, three in number, each introduced with 

“Hear ye this word” (iii. 1, iv. 1, v. 1). The prophet gives 

1 See further Dillmann, Num., Deut. und Jos. (1886), p. 629 f. ; Driver, Introd, 


to Lit. of O.T., p. 120; Skinner, Genesis, p. lif. 
2 Joel and Amos, p. 115. 
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warning of the destruction of Samaria (iii. 9—iv. 3) and of Israel 
' (v. 1—6) ; captivity is to be their fate. 
Chs. vii.—ix., the Visions, five in number, all prophetic of the coming 
disaster. A biographical episode intervenes in vil. 10—17. 


In these three sections we have all that is essential in Amos’ 
teaching, much reduced, of course, from the form in which it was 
actually delivered. Then, probably after the Book had appeared in a 
collected shape, it was enriched with additions which witness to the 
esteem in which it was held. A list of these is all that need be given 
here, as the commentary explains the reasons for regarding them as 
later insertions :— 


(1) i, 1,2. Of. Joel ii. [Heb. iv.] 16 a. 

(2) ii. 4, 5 (®), 

(3) iv. 13, v. 8, 9, ix. 5, 6. 

(4) ix. 8b, 9o, 10. 

(5) ix. 11—15. Cf. Joel ii. [Heb. iv.] 18@; Lev. xxvi. 5a. 


Beside these are certain expressions which seem to come from a 
later hand than that of Amos: i. 140, v. 13—15, 25, vi. 2. 

On various grounds the prophet’s authorship of the following 
passages has been questioned: i. 9, 10, 11, 12, viil. 8, 11, 12. 

A word may be added here’on the subject of Amos’ style. St Jerome’s 
description of the prophet as imperitus sermone sed non scientia (Introd. 
to Amos) is based on the assumption that an unlettered peasant could 
not produce fine literature. As a matter of fact, however humble his 
occupation may have been, there is nothing rude or uncultivated about 
the style of Amos; on the contrary, it exhibits that combination of 
ease with vigour, that directness and imaginative power, which mark 
the golden age of Hebrew letters. How are we to account for this? 
The explanation cannot be given better than in the words of Robertson 
Smith: “'To associate inferior culture with the simplicity and poverty 
of pastoral life is totally to mistake the conditions of Eastern society. 
At the courts of the Caliphs and their Emirs the rude Arabs of the 
desert were wont to appear without any feeling of awkwardness, and to 
surprise the courtiers by the finish of their impromptu verses, the 
fluent eloquence of their oratory, and the range of subjects on which 
they could speak with knowledge and discrimination. Among the 
Hebrews, as in the Arabian desert, knowledge and oratory were not 
affairs of professional education, or dependent for their cultivation on 
wealth or social status. The sum of book-learning was small ; men of 
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all ranks mingled with that Oriental freedom which is so foreign to our 
habits ; shrewd observation, a memory retentive of traditional lore, and 
the faculty of original reflection took the place of laborious study as 
the ground of acknowledged intellectual preeminence. In Hebrew, as 
in Arabic, the best writing is the unaffected transcript of the best 
speaking...and,the prophecies of Amos, though evidently arranged 
for publication, and probably shortened from their original spoken form, 
are excellent writing, because the prophet writes as he spoke, preserving 
all the effects of pointed and dramatic delivery, with that breath of 
lyrical fervour which lends a special charm to the highest Hebrew 
oratory” (Prophets of Israel, p. 126 f.). 

v. The literary influence of the Book of Amos’. There is abundant 
evidence that the prophet’s writings were studied by the generations 
which followed him. But caution must be used in weighing parallel 
passages. In the case of writers who, if not contemporary, belong to 
the same general period, we cannot be sure that one borrowed from the 
other, for the circumstances of both were alike ; moreover, a certain 
type of expression was common to the whole prophetic school, and not 
characteristic of any particular writer. Accordingly the parallels 
between Amos on the one hand and Hosea and Isaiah on the other do 
not necessarily imply that the two last are borrowing from their 
predecessor; they are dealing with the same problems in the same 
manner :— 


Amos ii. 5. Hosea viii. 14. 

ii. 10 (the exodus). it. 9, 

ii. 11 (the prophets). xl. 10 (the combination of 
these two subjects is 
suggestive). 

vi. 8, vill. 7. v. 5, vii. 10. 

vii. 17 (captivity, unclean x2. 

food). 

vill. 5. x.7. 

vili. 8, ix. 5. iv: 3. 

ii. 12. Isaiah xxx. 10. 

iv. 1 ff. (luxurious women). il. 16 ff. 

iv. 4—13 (a series of in- ix. 8—x. 4, v. 25. 


dictments, each ending 
with a refrain). 
vi. 1 (them that are at ease). XxxH, 9, 11, 18. 


1 See Harper, Amos and Hosea (Int. Critical Comment.), pp. exxxvi. ff. 
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In the following parallels between Amos and Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
and the prophetical literature of the post-exilic period, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the later prophets have been influenced directly by 
the writings of Amos :— 


Amos i. 2. Jeremiah xxv, 30. 
£74, 10,12) 14s ta. Vin 27, wns. 14, ai 
Rix, 97,1 32. 
L, -12,. tie 2¢-CBozah, xviii. 245-sdix, 13,22. 
Kerioth). 
ioe Rss xivilis 7; Sha 3: 
44. xlvi. 6. 
v. 2 (the virgin of Israel). Xvill. 13, xxxi. 4, 21. 
vill. 8. xlvi. 7. 
vill. 11 (Behold, the days vii. 82) 1%, °25, xvi. 14, sax. 
come). 6, slvit 12, xi “28 
Ig. Xxxix-6=2K- xx. 47. 
ix. 4, xxi. 10. 
1. 4 ete. Ezekiel xxviii. 18. 
v. 1 (take up a lamentation). XXVll. 2, XXVIil. 12, xxxii, 2. 
viii. 2. vii. 2, 6. 
ix. 14, XXvVill. 26, 


Reference has been made above (p. xviif.) to the frequency with 
which Amos uses the phrase thus saith Jahveh ; it occurs frequently 
again in Jeremiah and Wzekiel, especially before the prophecies on 
foreign nations (e.g. Jer. xlvii. 2, xlviii. 1, xlix. 1, 7, 28, 35 ; Ezek. xxv. 
6, 8,12, 15, Xxvi.-3;:7), 

The parallels with Joel are particularly noticeable :— 


Amos i. 2. Joel ii. [Heb. iv.] 16 a. 
i. 9, 10. iii. [iv.] 4—6. 
BN ea il. [iv.] 19. 
ixe.l3. i. [iv.] 18 a. 


The authorship of all these passages in Amos has been questioned ; 
with regard to i. 2, ix. 138 it may be considered almost certain that 
they are later or editorial additions. 

It is probable that in Zechariah (both parts) and in Haggai we have 
reminiscences of Amos, thus :— 
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Amos i. 3—5, 6—8, 9, 10 Zechariah ix. 1—7 (Damascus, Phoe- 


(Damascus, Philistines, nicians, Philistines). 
Phoenicians). 

iv. 11 (brand plucked Tho 

JSrom the burning). 

vii. 14.) Kills 5, 

iv. 9 (blasting and mil- Haggai ii. 17. 

dew). 


In Tobit ii. 6 we find the first quotation of Amos by name, and 
LI remembered the prophecy of Amos, as he said, Your feasts etc. (viii. 10). 
In the New Testament Am. v. 25—27 is quoted in Acts vii. 42 f., and 
Am. ix. 11f. in Acts xv. 16f. The latter quotation is specially 
interesting because it illustrates the free way in which the New 
Testament writers adapted the ancient Scriptures to their purpose. 
The quotation is taken from the LXX., and not from the Hebrew 
original. The LXX. gives a sense entirely different from that intended 
by the prophet, who declares that when the fallen tent of David is 
raised up, and the ruins of the Davidic kingdom restored, then Israel 
will come to its own again ; it will inherit or possess the lands won by 
David, the remnant of Edom and all the lands which, by conquest, had 
become part of Jahveh’s territory. The LXX. misreads the Hebr. that 
they may inherit the remnant of Edom (a8 nN ns ww yo) and 
substitutes (cod. B) that the remnant of men may seek (reading the 
Hebr. as DoN NN wrt yy), and in Acts the Lord is inserted to 
provide an object for sees; this insertion is found in cod. A of the LXX., 
and there can be little doubt that cod. A here has been influenced by 
the quotation in Acts, just as elsewhere New ‘Testament quotations 
have affected the text of the LXX. Thus the argument of St James, 
that the restoration of Israel is to have the effect of bringing the 
Gentiles to a knowledge of the true God, is not directly supported by 
the passage of Amos which he quotes, though other prophets declare 
that this shall happen. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE BOOK 


A. THE PUNISHMENT OF REBELLION i. 3—1ii. 16 


I. Jup@EMENT ON THE NaTIONS i. 3—i1. 3 
a. Against Syria, i. 3—5 
b. Against Philistia, i. 6—8 
c. Against Tyre, i. 9, 10 
d. Against Edom, i. 11, 12 
e. Against Ammon, i. 13—15 
ft. Against Moab, i. 1—3 


Il. Jupaement on Jupauw anpD ISRAEL iil. 4—16 


a. Against Judah, ii. 4, 5 
b. Against Israel, ii. 6—16 


B. THE JUSTIFICATION OF THE COMING JUDGEMENT iii.—vi. 


i: 


il, 


THE ROAR OF THE LION, THE CERTAINTY OF DOOM ili. 1—8 
THE SHAME OF SAMARIA iii. 9—iv. 3 

MAN’s IDEA OF RELIGION, AND Gop’s iv. 4—13 

“‘WAILING IN ALL THE WAYS” v. 1—17 

THE DAY OF THE LorD v. 18—27 

'HE INEVITABLE END vi. 1—-14 


C. VISIONS AND VOICES vii. 1—ix. 8a 


Tne Frrst Vision: A PLAGUE OF LOCUSTS vil. 1—3 

Tue Seconp Vision: A DEVOURING FIRE vil. 4—6 

THe Tuirp Vision: JAHVEH’S PLUMMET AND ISRAEL'S WALL 

vil. 7—9 

HISTORICAL EPISODE: PRIEST AND PROPHET vil. 10—17 

Tae Fourrta Vision: THE “FALL” OF THE YEAR AND THE 
. FALL OF ISRAEL viii. 1, 2 

THE CERTAINTY OF JUDGEMENT vill. 3—14 

THE FirrH VISION AND THE END OF ALL ix. 1—8a 


D. A BRIGHTER PROSPECT ix. 8 8—15 


‘ AMOS 


A. THE PUNISHMENT OF REBELLION I. 3—II. 16 


J. Jup@ement on tHE Nations 1. 3—11. 3 
Il. JupGement on JupAH AND IsRAEL UL. 4—16 


Why does Amos leave to the last his own people that have sinned most 
deeply, and occupy so much time and energy in first denouncing the crimes 
of foreign countries? His clear call is to go and preach to Israel: why then 
these words of woe and doom upon the neighbouring nations ? 

Of course it is more than possible that not this oracle, but the words 
recorded in ch. vii. formed the first prophecy actually delivered. And yet 
it well may be that these national oracles reveal the original order of Amos’ 
reflections, if not of the prophecies themselves. For just as Hosea saw in 
a domestic trial a parable and a prophecy of the divine dealings with an 
ungrateful people, so Amos, reflecting upon the political circumstances of his 
time, came to the clear conclusion that a voice—the voice of God—was making 
itself heard amid the universal clamour, and that the voice spake just one 
message for all mankind. The judge is at the doors, and judgement must 
begin. 

At whatever time they may have been spoken, we may be quite clear that 
these first two chapters (with one possible exception) form a homogeneous and 
artistic whole: and the problem still remains, why should one whose real 
mission is to awaken the conscience of his own country begin by denouncing 
these heathen people? The reason is not far to seek. “It is more difficult 
to rouse a torpid people to their sins than to lead a roused one against their 
enemies, and harder to face a whole people with the support only of conscience 
than to defy many nations if you have but your own at your back!” The 
prophets, however, did not disdain to use the less, if thereby they might 
accomplish the greater; and so it is that conciliation continually precedes 
denunciation. Isaiah appeals to the men of Judah and Jerusalem to give 
judgement against the stubborn and fruitless vine, before they realize that 
they themselves are the vine, and the vine-dresser none other than the Lord 
of Hosts who will take the vengeance, by themselves demanded on themselves, 
for the wild grapes of Judah. So, also, Isaiah’s predecessor enlists the sympathy 
and interest of his audience by his forceful predictions as to the fate of these 
cruel but kindred peoples. And readily would all true Israelites admit the 


1G, A. Smith, The Book of Isaiah, t. p. 40. 
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justice of Jehovah’s sentence against these adversaries of His. How al- 
together fitting that punishment proportionate to the offence should tarry 
no longer, but descend on those who thought so little of their crimes, of 
three transgressions, yea of four! As the oracles proceeded, we may imagine, 
assent became more and more enthusiastic. The more distant crowd began 
to shout their agreement before they caught the name of the particular 
tribe against whom the denunciation was directed. The oracle on Moab had 
ended in a frenzy of applause. Ere it subsided the prophet had taken up his 
tale. The less discriminating began at once with their cheers and cries. 
What did the name of the nation signify against whom the prophet hurled his 
dark predictions? But trouble seized those in the foremost ranks. What 
is that the prophet said? What was the name that he introduced into the 
usual formula Thus saith the Lord: For three transgressions, yea, for four ? 
But whose transgressions? It had sounded like Judah, but surely they must 
be mistaken. They turned angrily to suppress this clamour: fitfully the 
shouting died away, and a sombre silence fell upon the throng. And £ will 
send a fire upon Judah, and rt shall devour the palaces of Jerusalem. 

The thrust had come perilously near home, for Judah was always a brother, 
and now an ally; the long peace had allayed the ancient enmity. An anxious 
stillness brooded over the assembly. Enthusiasm gave way to intense and 
painful excitement, and once more the prophet took up his tale. And all ears 
were strained to catch the message which conscience already heard. Thus 
satth the Lord: For three transgressions of Israel, yea, for four, £ will not 
turn away the punishment thereof. Yet in what manner had the same Lord 
delivered Israel, guided and governed them, trained and taught them! Could 
they deny it? Js it not even thus, O ye children of Israel? But with sinful 
deliberation they had rejected and rebelled. Spellbound, they could make 
no defence against the prophet’s charge, nor find any word to justify their 
conduct. Therefore he that is courageous among the mighty shall flee away 
naked in that day. Aros has more to say concerning éhaé day, and he will 
say it hereafter. In the meantime let this last word suffice: these be no 
words of mine, nor threats of my imagining, but Jehovah hath said it. 

The position, therefore, of Israel after the nations is not merely a device to 
win the sympathy of the audience before pronouncing their doom, but also due 
to the desire of a finely conceived climax. The judgement that shall surely 
come on all nations is irrevocable; shall Israel escape? And another question, 
more insistent. If punishment shall overtake these nations who have no 
knowledge of his laws, what shall be the fate of Israel with its history of 
divine deliverances, and its ministry of inspired prophets? Surely she shall 
suffer if last of all, yet most of all. You only have I known of all the families 
of the earth, he cries at the commencement of a later oracle, therefore will 
LT visit upon you all your iniquities. 
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I. JUDGEMENT oN THE NatIons 
a. Against Syria, i. 3—5 


At this period Syria was greatly weakened ; but the atrocities of which the 
Syrians had been guilty in the former years were yet remembered with loathing 
and terror. Phe Syrians or Aramaeans were closely connected with the 
Hebrews, and the connexion was well known and recognized in the national 
legends (Gen. xi. 31, xxiv. 3f., xxvii. 43; Hos. xii. 12); see especially Dt. xxvi. 5 
Aram was a general term including the whole country between the Taurus 
range in the north and the Arabian desert in the south, and extending 
from the Tigris in the east to the Mediterranean in the west. The coastlands 
of the Phoenicians and the Philistines preserved their independence; as also 
did the states of Israel and Judah, Edom, Moab, and Ammon. These countries 
were continually at war with one another, and Amos deals with them all in 
turn, for none are without their share of responsibility and crime. 

Syria, or Aram, is first chosen for many reasons: she was Israel’s most 
persistent and dangerous foe. There were many different branches of Aram; 
but under Hadadezer, king of Zobah, they were united and made common 
cause against David, king of Israel (2 Sam. viii., x.). Zobah became the capital 
of the kingdom; and the Syrian dominion extended to Hamath and Damascus, 
and even beyond the Euphrates. David’s Syrian wars, however, resulted in 
the defeat of Hadadezer and the break up of the Syrian confederacy. A 
certain captain of the defeated king usurped the throne and established 
himself in Damascus, which thenceforward became the capital of Aram. This 
Rezon became an adversary to Israel all the days of Solomon (1 K. xi. 23 ff.): 
and after the disruption of the Israelite kingdom it was the policy of the 
Syrian kings to play off one kingdom against the other with large promises of 
occasional assistance. The accession of Ahab altered this state of things; for 
Ahab, than whom perhaps no more successful statesman or intrepid warrior 
ever sat on the throne of Israel, made an alliance with Judah, and inflicted 
a series of decisive defeats upon Ben-hadad II., who was at this time king of 
Syria. Ahab, despite his victories, seems to have treated his defeated enemies 
with consideration, doubtless because of the advancing tide of Assyrian 
aggression and the necessity of keeping a strong buffer state between his own 
kingdom and the mighty inland empire with its designs to westward. When 
in B.c. 854 Shalmaneser marched into Syria, Ahab and most of the neighbour- 
ing kings came to Ben-hadad’s assistance, but suffered complete defeat at the 
great battle of Karkar. Ahab, anxious to snatch what he could from the spoil, 
now turned against Syria and met his death as foretold by Micaiah (1 K. xxii. 
1—40). Ben-hadad was meanwhile murdered by Hazael. This unscrupulous 
and cruel monarch succeeded in redressing the balance of power. Marching 
into Gilead, he conquered all the land east of Jordan (2 K. x. 32 ff, xiii. 3—22), 
and it is the memory of the terrible cruelties practised on this occasion that moves 
Amos to wrath and prediction of vengeance. As a matter of fact, vengeance 
had to a large extent been already taken; for Joash, Jehu’s son, encouraged 
by Elisha, had defeated the Syrians thrice, and Jeroboam II. seems to have 
captured Hamath, and even Damascus itself (2 K. xiii. 25, xiv. 25—28). To 
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complete the Syrian discomfiture, the Assyrians besieged Damascus, and only 
departed after the exaction of a heavy tribute. At the period of this prophecy, 
Syria, therefore, had ample lee-way to make up; but apparently she was 
already on the path of rapid recovery, and beginning once more to bestir 
herself. But it is all in vain, cries Amos. Crime and cruelty unrepented of 
shall not go unpunished; final collapse shall bring your schemes down about 
your ears. 


I. 1 THE words of Amos, who was among the herdmen of 
Tekoa, which he saw concerning Israel in the days of Uzziah 
king of Judah, and in the days of Jeroboam the son of Joash 
king of Israel, two years before the ‘earthquake. 

2 And he said, The Lord shall roar from Zion, and utter his 
voice from Jerusalem ; and the *pastures of the shepherds shall 
mourn, and the top of Carmel shall wither. 

3 Thus saith the Lorp: For three transgressions of 


1 See Zech. xiv. 5. 2 Or, habitations 


I. Onvv. 1f. see pp. xi., xxi. f., xxiv., 97, 113 and the note on vii. 14. 

3. Thus saith the Lorp. ‘he usual formula for introducing the 
utterance of the divine speaker. Though the tense in Hebr. is 
perfect, there is no reference to any previous revelation. The perfect 
denotes that Jahveh speaks once and for all. Somewhat similar is 
the It ts written, lit. It has been written, by which citations of the O.T. 
are introduced in the New Testament (yéyparras: Es steht geschrieben, 
Luther). No less true is it of the Author of Scripture than of Pilate 
and the title on the Cross, What f have written, I have written. 
When God has spoken, the word remains irrevocable. 

For three transgressions...yea, for four. This expression strikes us 
as strange, for it is its first appearance in the sacred writings. Homer, 
however, uses the same numbers for a somewhat similar purpose; Od. 
v. 306, Tpis paKopes Aavaot Kat TETPAKLS ! and he is copied by Vergil, 
Aen. 1. 94, O terque quaterque beati (cf. also Hor. Od. 1. xxxi. 18). 
The Rabbis, and others of an equally literally minded disposition, 
have supposed that while three offences might be forgiven, the fourth 
made pardon impossible. The phrase however plainly indicates the 
idea of indefiniteness; there was no need to record the exact number 
of these continual and repeated transgressions. Other numbers are 
often employed in Scripture with the same sense: thus one and two 
Ps. lxii. 11; two and three Amos iv. 8, Hosea vi. 2, Is. xvil. 6; four 
and five Is. xvii. 6; five and stv 2 K. xi. 19; stv and seven Prov. vi. 16; 
seven and eight Mic. v. 5. 

transgressions. The word (Hebr. péha‘) means usually rebellion, 
the capital sin against the King of Israel: J have brought up sons, and 
they have rebelled against me, Is. i. 2; Woe unto them! for they have 
wandered from me; destruction unto them! for they have rebelled against 
mé, Hos. vii. 18. The noun is used far more frequently as indicating 
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Damascus, yea, for four, I will not 'turn away *the punishment 
thereof; because they have threshed Gilead with threshing 


1 Or, revoke my word 2 Heb. it (and so in vv. 6, 9, &¢.). 


revolt against God than an offence against any individual. And yet 
its earthly associations with the idea of rebellion emphasize the 
significance of this synonym for sin as a personal offence against a 
person. The word is used in Ps. li. 3 [5], and xxxii. 5, where the 
sinner recognizes and confesses his sin as rebellion against his Lord 
and King. ‘lhe meaning of the word as used by Amos here, and in 
6, 9, 11, 13, 11. 1, cannot mean anything less than in ii. 4, 6; it is 
therefore altogether perverse to interpret it here as having a different 
meaning, as the crime of nation against nation. It is part of Amos’ 
message that crime against anybody or anything whatsoever is crime 
against God. Offences against righteousness are to him offences against 
religion. It is perhaps the most important feature of his teaching that 
every sort of wrongdoing is sin against God. He will have it that 
social injustice or national infidelity are crimes which God will judge, 
and not turn away the punishment thereof. He insists that conscience 
has a part to play in all the affairs of men, and that even on the field 
of battle and in the slave market God walks and watches and is greatly 
to be feared. Amos says nothing about ritual sins ; what he does care 
for is social and national righteousness, and therefore he chooses a 
word to describe the crimes of the neighbouring nations which will at 
once make it clear that these things are sins in a religious sense. 
Concerned in their own petty wars, they have failed to realize that 
they have entered a far more fiery contest; their inhumanities and 
barbarities have provoked God to His face. They have perpetrated 
nothing less than a rebellion against the Source of all righteous, true 
and chivalrous dealing. And He will not let the challenge lie: for 
rebellion is the last thing that a king will tolerate: the destruction 
of the rebels and the sinners shall be together (Is. i. 28). 

T will not turn away the punishment thereof. K.V. margin suggests 
as an alternative, [ will not revoke my word. 'The Hebrew has simply 
“it,” which R.V. paraphrases by the punishment of it, or my word. 
If the latter is the right translation, we may compare Is. lv. 11, so shall 
my word be which shall go forth from my mouth: it shall not return 
unto me void. Is. xiv. 27 gives us an interesting parallel so far as the 
words are concerned, and possibly in the matter of the construction 
also: who shall turn it back? but the 7 there refers in all probability 
to Jahveh’s stretched out hand. 

The word of Jahveh is however a word threatening punishment, 
and therefore both translations are equally correct ; but it may be 
doubted whether with greater accuracy the revisers would not also 
have given a more impressive rendering if they had restored the 
solemn yet vaguely terrifying “it” of the original. 

Two interesting suggestions have been made which deserve passing 
mention. Some think that the “it” refers to a former word of Jahveh, 
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instruments of iron: 4 but I will send a fire into the house 


which the people imagined would not be fulfilled, but which Amos 
emphatically corroborates (cf. for this incorporation of an allusion to 
earlier prophecies, Is. ii. 2—4, xvi. 13, 14). 

Another totally different interpretation ingeniously renders as 
follows: ‘For all the endless lesser crimes of which Syria is guilty, 
I will not repay her, (but) because she threshed Gilead.” . 

they have threshed Gilead with threshing instruments of iron. This 
language, if not this actual practice, was quite in the manner of ancient 
warfare. Thus Tiglath-pileser, “The land Bit-Amukkani I threshed 
as with a threshing instrument; all its people and its possessions 
I brought to Assyria.” David seems himself to have been guilty 
of the same atrocity against the Ammonites, 2 Sam. xii. 31, And he 
brought forth the people that were therein, and put them under saws, 
and under harrows of iron...and made them pass through the brickkitn 
(where, however, with a slight change, we should probably read: he set 
them to saws etc., and made them labour at the brickmould). It may be 
asked why, if David was guilty of such outrages, Syria should be 
singled out for punishment for the same offence. Why are not these 
same brutalities brought up against Israel? To this pertinent question 
the answer must be delayed until we come to deal with Israel’s own 
iniquities. 

Gilead is here used for all the land east of Jordan, where the 
cruelties connected with the Syrians under Hazael (circ. 842—802) 
had become a terrible tradition, if they were no longer a haunting 
memory. 

threshing instruments (i.e. drags or boards) of iron. Niebuhr 
describes two threshing instruments which he had seen: one, a great 
stone which two oxen drew over the grain; the other, a kind of sledge, 
the planks of which were studded underneath with flints and iron. It 
is not to be denied that it is quite reasonable to take the whole 
expression metaphorically. Tiglath-pileser certainly seems to speak in 
metaphors, though we may be fairly sure that in his case the thing 
signified differed but slightly from the sign. These “iron” threshing 
sledges, writes Dr George Adam Smith, are really “curved slabs drawn 
rapidly by horses over the heaped corn, and are studded with sharp 
basalt teeth that not only thresh out the grain, but chop the straw into 
little pieces. So cruelly had Gilead been chopped by Hazael and his 
son Ben-Hadad” (The Twelve Prophets, i. p. 124). 

4, / will send a fire. A vague yet vivid phrase borrowed by 
Hosea (viii. 14) and by Jeremiah (xvii. 27, xxi. 14) and by others also. 
It may mean war of men or wrath of God. For the former cf. 
Judges ix. 15—20, Let fire come out of the bramble, and devour the 
cedars of Lebanon...let fire come out from. Abimelech, and devour the 
men of Shechem...let fire come out from the men of Shechem, and devour 
Abimelech, For the latter cf. Deut. xxxii. 22, For a fire is kindled in 


1 See Keilinschr. Biblioth., u. p. 4f. 
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of Hazael, and it shall devour the palaces of Ben-hadad. 5 And 
I will break the bar of Damascus, and eut off !the inhabitant 
from the valley of 7Aven, and him that holdeth the sceptre from 


1 Or, him that sitteth on the throne (and so in ver. 8) 
2 That is, Vanity. The Sept. reads, On. 


mine anger, and burneth unto the lowest pit, and devoureth the earth 
with her increase, and setteth on fire the foundations of the mountains. 

But perhaps the best illustration is from a heathen poet. Just as 
Amos pictures Jahveh sending a fire into the house of Hazael which 
shall devour the palaces of Ben-hadad, so Euripides (Bacchae, 8, 
594—599) represents Dionysus; the god himself “lights the lurid 
levin torch; wraps in flame the palaces of Pentheus.” 

Hazael...Ben-hadad were certainly the two kings from whom 
Israel in recent times had had most to fear, and having mentioned 
Hazael it was natural to mention his successor and his son. But it is 
more likely that the reference is quite general, and that these two 
names, familiar to every Israelite, are used as typical of the dynasty 
at Damascus. 

palaces move Amos to special wrath. The word itself does not 
occur before the royal period, and may have been borrowed from 
Assyria. Both the word and that which it signified were altogether 
alien to the old and stern simplicity of Israel’s earlier days. These 
grand houses are a new and sinister feature of a more civilized age. 
For the amassing of great riches in the hands of the few has not been 
come by save through extortion and oppression of the poor, and these 
palaces are the symbols of the wealth that grows from and leads to 
woe; Jahveh, when He destroys the people, will deal severely with 
palaces and princes. 

5. the bar of Damascus. The bar or the bolt was an important 
part of the defences of an ancient city. The attempted insurrection 
at Plataea, which was the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, was 
frustrated by a spear point being used to secure the bar or bolt which 
kept the gates of the city closed (Thue. 1. 4). The bar is thus used as 
the symbol of a city’s safety ; cf. Ps. exlvu. 138, He hath made fast the 
bars of thy gates, and contrast Ps. evii. 16, where Jahveh saves His 
own from the city of oppression, Kor he hath broken the gates of brass, 
and cut the bars of iron in sunder. 

the inhabitant, or as the R.V. margin suggests, him that sitteth, 1.¢. 
on the throne. The common people are not introduced until the 
princes have been visited. For this absolute use of “him that sitteth” 
cf. Ps, ii. 4, xxii. 3 ; see also Is. x. 13. 

the valley of Aven. Aven, or vanity, often used in reference to the 
false gods of heathen worship. The LXX. however, without altering 
the consonants, gives the pronunciation On. On was the Egyptian 
name for Heliopolis, the centre of sun-worship ; and Heliopolis was 
the name given to Baalbek in the valley (cf. Jos. xi. 17) between the 
Lebanons. Baalbek may be referred to here, and called Aven on 
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1the house of Eden: and the people of Syria shall go into 
captivity unto Kir, saith the Lorp. 


1 Or, Beth-eden 


account of its ¢dolatry; but there is no evidence that it was ever 
called On. 

him that holdeth the sceptre. A baton or sceptre was carried by 
men of rank or authority, such as a king or the marshal of an army. 
Here the reference is to an independent ruler. Homer uses the same 
phrase of the great men of his day; they were “sceptre-bearing kings” 
(ii. 1. 86; Od. 1. 231). 

the house of Eden. “Some royal paradise in that region of 
Damascus, which is still the paradise of the Arab world” (G. A. Smith). 
There was a certain Aramaic kingdom of Bit-Adini (Assyrian for 
Beth-Eden) on the banks of the Euphrates, which seems to have been 
the object of much attention on the part of the Assyrian kings. It is 
often mentioned in inscriptions, but its identification with the place 
here spoken of seems very doubtful. 

the people...shall go into captivity. Here for the first time we come 
across the word (galah) used for a whole nation going into captivity. 
The transportation of whole nations was part of the settled policy 
of Assyria, and though in a manner it answered their designs for a 
while, it ultimately made for the weakness and not for the strength 
of the huge heterogeneous empire, and Jed to its rapid downfall. 

Amos here prophesies deportation for Syria. How would it come 
to pass? Who would accomplish it? Doubtless Jahveh Himself 
would accomplish it; but through what instruments? Amos had not 
watched the eastern horizon in vain. There was but one nation 
capable of putting in hand these wholesale deportations: and Amos 
knew its name. Assyria only could accomplish such a task; having 
deported Syria, they would not halt at Hamath, but irresistibly 
move on to the destruction and deportation of Israel also, cf. vi. 14 ; 
also iv. 12, v. 27. The advancing host of Assyria forms the unnamed 
but appalling background of the prophet’s picture of universal woe ; 
I will raise up a nation against you vi. 14, and I will not turn it back 
iO 9.1113 aol a: 

unto Kir. This was the original home of the Syrians, cf. ix. 7, 
and the Assyrians certainly would not have taken a people and planted 
them on the land that had been their own. Some therefore have felt 
that these words are an interpolation. But Amos was a poet and a 
prophet, and though unlike some poets and prophets he was intensely 
practical, we need not suppose that he was prosaic also. Kir is no 
geographical detail, but a poetic allusion. From Kir they had come, 
to Kir they should go (cf. Is. xxxvii. 34), back to the unknown lands 
of the north from which, for Jahveh’s purposes, they had originally 
migrated. 
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b. Against Philistia, i. 6—8 


Philistia and Israel were hereditary foes. The two nations did not, as in 
the case of Israel and Syria, spring from the same stock: for the Philistines 
were in all probability non-Semitic pirates from Crete or the 8.E. of Asia Minor 
(see ix. 7), who finally settled in Palestine (circ. 1180 8.0.) almost at the 
same time as the Israelites migrated from Egypt. So formidable were these 
recent immigrants known to be, that the Israelites did not attempt to enter 
Palestine by the most obvious and direct route. In the early days of the 
settlement in Canaan, and during the period of the Judges, the Philistines held 
their own in the Shephélah (S.W. of Palestine) and down to the coast; they 
were looked upon by the Hebrew settlers as natural enemies (Jud. iii. 2 ff, 
xilii—xvi.); but we do not hear of any aggressions into Israelite territory 
until the days of Samuel and Saul. For some reason or other, which is not 
very clear, the Philistines do not appear to have followed up their victories 
in any adequate manner. At any rate they seemed to have occasioned little 
difficulty in the times of David or Solomon, and it is supposed that they were 
utterly subjugated by some Egyptian king. 

Both the religion and system of government among the Philistines are of 
great interest, but since a discussion of these topics would carry us too far 
afield, it will be sufficient to refer to the article on the subject in Hastings’ 
Bible Dictionary. More to the point is it to notice that, though the political 
power of the Philistines seems to have declined considerably before the date 
of Amos, their commercial activities suffered no abatement. Situated as they 
were along the line of the great caravan routes, opportunities for trading 
enterprise abounded: and the Philistines, we may suppose, were not too 
particular, provided that their immediate end could be profitably secured. 
Like many others, they succumbed to the temptation to put commerce above 
conscience. Even the dictates of humanity were disregarded. But God did 
not make man to be inhuman. He too has His scales and measures: and with 
the same measure as they measured withal, shall it be measured unto them 
again. 


6 Thus saith the Lorp: For three transgressions of Gaza, 
yea, for four, I will not turn away the punishment thereof ; 


6. Gaza, singled out not merely because of its importance, but 
for its special activity in this cruel business. Damascus is the only 
Syrian city mentioned, and thus stands as typical for the whole 
of Aram. But in dealing with Philistia Amos mentions four of the 
five confederate cities, and prophesies that all will be involved in the 
common ruin. But as Gaza has been preeminent in dishonour, so on 
Gaza’s wall God’s fire will fall first. Gaza was the southernmost and 
most important of the Philistine cities ; it has been described as the 
southern counterpart of Damascus. The city lies on the very edge 
of the desert (cf. Acts viii. 26), and but three miles from the 
Mediterranean. It is a harbour alike for the wilderness and the sea. 
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because they carried away captive 'the whole people, to deliver 
them up to Edom: 7 but I will send a fire on the wall of Gaza, 
and it shall devour the palaces thereof: 8 and I will cut off the 
inhabitant from Ashdod, and him that holdeth the sceptre from 
Ashkelon ; and I will turn mine hand against Ekron, and the 
remnant of the Philistines shall perish, saith the Lord Gop. 


1 Heb. an entire captivity. 


The nomads found there a profitable market : and from Gaza the great 
trade routes branched in all directions. 

they carried away captive the whole people, lit. they carried captive a 
whole captivity ; cf. Jer. xiii. 19. Among the ancients, as among the 
wildest nomads of more recent times, the entire extermination of a 
tribe or a people was felt to be a fearful and wicked thing, unless it 
was sanctioned by religion. This depopulation had not even the 
excuse of war. It was simply a commercial affair: the capture of 
slaves by craft, and the heartless extinction of a nation’s life. 

to deliver them up to Edom. There was no sort of scruple felt 
against selling prisoners of war in this fashion. Vae victis was the 
motto of the ancient world. But when it came to the exportation 
of an entire people for the sake of gain, even the hard conscience 
of antiquity was shocked. 

In this oracle, together with that on Tyre, we seem to have a 
reference to some historical occurrence which left a deep impression ; 
what the circumstances were we do not know. An _ interesting 
suggestion has been made by Nowack that the words to deliver them 
wp have found their way into the text from verse 9 ; and that to Hdom 
means belonging to Edom, the verse thus describing an outrage of Gaza 
upon the Edomites. As Jahveh, the righteous God of Israel, punishes 
the crimes of Moab against Edom (ii. 1), so also He will not let go 
unvisited the Philistines who carried away captive the whole captivity 
of Edom. For Jahveh, God of Israel, is God of righteousness also, 
and far greater than these little states imagine: all crimes by whom- 
soever and against whomsoever committed are His concern. 

8. Ashdod, about 20 miles N.E. of Gaza, and half way between 
the latter and Joppa. It was chiefly associated with the worship 
of Dagon (1 Sam. y.), and was apparently of considerable importance 
at this time (iii. 9). 

Ekron, the most northern of the cities and the nearest to J udah, 
famous for the oracle of Baal-zebub (2 K. 1. 2), lay slightly off the main 
trade route, and is thus mentioned but rarely in inscriptions. 

Ashkelon, in an isolated situation on the coast, but one of the oldest 
of all the cities. It figures largely in-the Tell el-Amarna tablets 
(ce. 1400 B.c.). 

the Lord GoD, lit. the Lord (Adonai) Jahveh; occurs fifteen times 
in the book of Amos. 
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c. Against Tyre, i. 9, 10 


Tyre was originally a colony of the Sidonians, who are mentioned by Homer 
as men of fame upon the sea. At first the city was founded on the mainland}, 
and this is probably referred to in Jos. xix. 29, 2 Sam. xxiv. 7, which speak of 
the fortress of Tyre. It was not however this ancient town (cf. Is. xxiii. and 
Strabo xvi. p. 758) which achieved renown. The Tyrians of the mainland 
founded a new city on a rocky island some half a mile distant from the coast. 
This town, with its harbours and its natural protection against enemies, soon 
rose to influence and importance. Tyre was ruled by powerful kings who 
greatly increased the prestige of their country by foreign alliances. In the 
time of Solomon a treaty seems to have been established between Tyre and 
Israel; while after the division of the kingdom, Jezebel, the daughter of 
Ethbaal king of Tyre, became queen of Israel, and his granddaughter Athaliah 
made herself queen of Judah. Possibly owing to the character and despotic 
designs of these two women, certainly also owing to the patriotic revival 
associated with the ministries of Elijah and Hlisha, an anti-Phoenician reaction 
set in, and the prophets, so keenly alive to the evils of civilization and commerce, 
predict the fall of Tyre, the crowning city, whose merchants are princes, whose 
traffickers are the honourable of the earth (Is. xxiii. 8; see Hzek. xxvi. and 
xxvii). The extent and influence of Tyrian trade cannot be measured. As 
instances of Tyrian enterprise may be mentioned the founding of Tarshish 
(about 1100 B.¢.), of Carthage (about 400 years later), the discovery of the Canary 
and the Scilly Isles, and the circumnavyigation of Africa (in 600 B.c.) “2000 years 
before Vasco da Gama” (G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. Holy Land, p. 25). The story 
of the assault of Tyre by the troops of Alexander (332 B.c.) along the great 
causeway of his construction is well known. Six thousand perished by the 
sword in the seven months’ siege, two thousand were impaled, and thirty 
thousand slaves, women and children were sold. Yet within thirty years Tyre 
was repeopled and refortified. After various vicissitudes it passed quietly 
under Roman rule and sank to insignificance. “After having been the mother 
of colonies and the mistress of the seas, bearing her merchandise into other- 
wise unvisited lands, and adjusting the supply and demand of the world, Tyre 
is now content at the close of her career to be a stagnant village in stagnant 
Turkey ” (Hastings’ D.B., art. ‘Tyre’). 


9 Thus saith the Lorp: For three transgressions of Tyre, 
yea, for four, I will not turn away the punishment thereof ; 


9. Thus saith the Lorp, etc. Many critics suspect the genuine- 
ness of this passage. Their reasons do not seem conclusive. Surprise 
is expressed that only one of the Phoenician towns is mentioned, that 
the offence brought against Tyre is identical with that brought against 
Philistia, and that the concluding formula is absent. To this it may 
be replied that the absence of the concluding saith the Lorp is rather 
an argument in favour of the originality of the passage, than an 


1 See, however, art. ‘Tyre,’ Hncycl. Brit., eleventh edn. 
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because they delivered up ‘the whole people to Edom, and 
remembered not ?the brotherly covenant: 10 but I will send 
a fire on the wall of Tyre, and it shall devour the palaces 
thereof. 


1 Heb. an entire captivity. 
2 Heb. the covenant of brethren. See 1 Kings v. 1, ix. 11-14. 


argument against it. For would not the copyist have done his best to 
make the insertion as unnoticeable as possible by particular care in 
reproducing the opening and closing formulae correctly ? 

Moreover, if it causes surprise that Tyre alone of the Phoenician 
cities is mentioned, how infinitely more surprising would it be if Tyre 
and Phoenicia were not mentioned at all? 

As to the same charge being brought against T'yre as is brought 
against Philistia, the explanation may be found in some definite 
historical transaction, the details of which are lost to us. But we must 
not forget the possibility that the oracle against Philistia deals with a 
crime in which the Edomites were victims not accomplices. 

the brotherly covenant. The obvious reference is to 1 K. v. 1—12, 
which describes the friendly relations between Hiram king of Tyre and 
Solomon king of Israel. These relations took practical form in a 
commercial treaty, which may not seem a very brotherly affair, but the 
account shews that it was accompanied with much cordiality (cf. 1 K. 
ix. 13). Perhaps the league that they two made together contained a 
clause prohibiting the sale of Hebrews as slaves. 

an entire captivity (marg.). Whether Israelites or no, depends on 
the interpretation given to the covenant of brethren. There is nothing 
else in the context to suggest that they were Hebrew captives ; and it 
is quite in the manner of Amos to prophesy God’s punishment of such 
crimes as even a heathen conscience would condemn. 

the brotherly covenant is a somewhat strong term to apply to two 
races who did not recognize a common origin (cf. Gen. x. 15, 20), 
although their respective kings had saluted each other as brethren 
more than two centuries previously. It has therefore been suggested 
with much plausibility that the covenant of brethren which the 'lyrians 
broke was the tie of blood between them and other Phoenician towns. 
There is no record of any such raid made by the Tyrians upon her 
smaller sister states in the neighbourhood ; but we do know that in the 
next century Tyre twice assisted Assyria to suppress Phoenician 
revolts! ; while Tyre herself, long after, owed her downfall to a fleet 
mainly got together from old alles and subdued rivals. 

On the other hand there is an honourable episode in T'yrian history 
which is worthy of record, when Tyre refused to break ‘the covenant of 
brothers.” Cambyses was anxious to attack Carthage, and endeavoured 
to make use of the Phoenician fleet to transport his army to Africa : 
but the Tyrians refused on the very ground of blood relationship. 


1 See art., ‘Phoenicia,’ Hncycl. Brit. edn. 11, pp. 452.4, 453 a. 
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d. Against Edom, i. 11, 12 


‘The Edomites occupied Mount Seir, a region extending from the south- 
eastern shore of the Dead Sea to the Gulf of Ak&bah. They seem to have 
migrated from Mesopotamia along with the neighbouring Semitic races, and to 
have established themselves in this mountainous country, dispossessing the 
Horites who originally occupied the land. The national legends indicate how 
close from the vefy outset the relation between Israel and Edom was recognized 
to be. The children of Edom were the brethren of the children of Israel; on 
this account, after the Exodus, the Israelites were forbidden to attack them 
(Dt. ii. 4f.).. Concerning the religion of the Edomites little is known, though 
there seems some ground for supposing that they were sun-worshippers. Their 
political constitution has some curious and interesting features, notably the 
fact that their monarchy was elective. The hostility between the two countries, 
deepening into bitter and irreconcileable animosity, seems to have had its 
origin in the events of the reigns of Saul (1 Sam. xiv. 47) and David 
(2 Sam. viii. 14, a text which shews that Hdom is to be read instead of Aram 
in the preceding verses). Various attempts at revolt and independence finally 
ended in the entire subjection of Edom’s towns and territory by the kings 
of Judah. Uzziah completed the conquest by making himself master of the 
harbours on the Gulf of Ak&bah. At the final overthrow of Jerusalem long 
pent-up feelings found expression, and the Edomites shouted for joy at the ruin 
of their former mistress. Their rejoicings in the day of Jerusalem were never 
forgiven (Lam. iv. 21, 22; Ezek. xxxv. 3—15; Obad. 8—16; Ps. cxxxvii. 7). 
In the time of the Maccabees, the Jews for a brief while came to their own; 
but in the irony of history an Idumean sat on the throne of Solomon when at 
Bethlehem He was born King of the Jews whom the Jews rejected. 


11 Thus saith the Lorp: For three transgressions of Edom, 
yea, for four, I will not turn away the punishment thereof ; 


11. Hdom. This oracle of judgement upon Edom has been 
characterized as “evidently an interpolation from the exilic or post- 
exilic period.” But no very strong argument can be drawn from the 
concluding formula; the author of later insertions would probably be 
careful to follow precedent in matters of form. Again, Sela (?= Petra), 
Edom’s most important city, is omitted : but would it not be still more 
strange if the whole country were omitted from this catalogue of 
nations threatened by Assyria? Moreover the omission of Sela is 
easily explained; for Amaziah had taken and destroyed it, after a 
battle in which ten thousand fell (2 K. xiv. 7). For a similar reason 
Gath is omitted in the list of Philistine cities. 

More to the point is the argument that up to this time Edom had 
been more sinned against than sinning. For two centuries Edom had 
been subject to Israel ; and it was only after the lapse of almost two 
centuries more that the positions were in any sense reversed. On the 
other hand, there may have been all manner of incidents in those 
unsettled days of which no record remains; while the reference to 
Edom’s part in the slave traffic both of Philistia and of Tyre makes it 
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because he did pursue his brother with the sword, and ‘did 
cast off all pity, and his anger did tear perpetually, and he kept 
his wrath for ever: 12 but I will send a fire upon Teman, and 
it shall devour the palaces of Bozrah. 


1 Heb. corrupted his compassions. 


more than likely that, if unable to meet Israel in open battle, the 
Edomites lost no opportunity of wreaking their spite in less honour- 
able ways. 

he did pursue his brother with the sword. So Obadiah denounces 
Edom, for the violence done to thy brother Jacob (Obad. 10). But had 
not Judah done the same? There surely must be here an allusion to 
some circumstance of which we have no other record. 

did cast off all pity, lit. destroyed his compassion, or, as some 
render, his brotherly feeling, understanding an allusion to those born of 
the same womb. ‘The meaning is that Edom simply set aside the most 
elementary dictates of natural feeling. 

his anger did tear perpetually, and he kept his wrath for ever. 
There are grammatical difficulties which make this rendering some- 
what hazardous. With slight alterations we should probably read and 
he retained his anger perpetually, and kept his wrath for ever. This is 
supported by the parallelism, and by Jer. 11. 5, Ps. citi. 9. 

Teman is used by Jeremiah, Habakkuk, and Obadiah as a 
synonym for Edom. 'Tleman had a great repute for wisdom (Jer. xlix. 7); 
it was the home of Eliphaz who came to comfort Job (Job ii. 11). There 
is no mention in this passage of any wall of ‘Teman (contrast the wall of 
Gaza, 7; of Tyre, 9; of Rabbah, 14), from which we may conclude that 
a country, not a city, is intended. ‘There is a similar absence of any 
mention of a wall in the case of Moab and Judah (ii. 2, 5). 

Bozrah was Edom’s chief city. 


e. Against Ammon, i. 13—15 


It is probable that in the time of Amos the children of Ammon had 
achieved some kind of independence, though both Uzziah, whose reign 
coincided with the activity of Amos, and Jotham his successor compelled them 
to pay tribute (2 Chron. xxvi. 8, xxvii. 5). The national traditions, refiecting 
perhaps popular jealousy, give an unsavoury account of the origin of Moab and 
Ammon, at the same time recognizing the kinship of these people with Israel 
(Gen. xix. 30—38). The Ammonites and the Moabites dwelt on the east 
of Jordan, and had not only a common origin but to a large extent a common 
religion. Milcom god of Ammon, and Chemosh god of Moab, were fire-gods 
and man-eaters; and this hideous worship seems to have exercised a fatal 
fascination over the neighbouring Israelites. At the time of the Hxodus 
Ammon was left undisturbed, but during the period of the Judges and of the 
monarchy there was continual warfare. David seems to have sanctioned the 
most awful atrocities, when Rabbah at last yielded to the Israelite armies (but 
cf. note on p. 6). 
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13 Thus saith the Lorp: For three transgressions of the 
children of Ammon, yea, for four, I will not turn away the 
punishment thereof; because they have ripped up the women 
with child of Gilead, that they might enlarge their border : 
14 but I will kindle a fire in the wall of Rabbah, and it shall 
devour the palaces thereof, with shouting in the day of battle, 
with a tempest in the day of the whirlwind: 15 and their king 
shall go into captivity, he and his princes together, saith the 
LORD. 


13. Gilead seems to have been simultaneously attacked by Aram 
in the north and by Ammon in the south. The cruelty here laid to 
the charge of the children of Ammon was no new thing in ancient 
warfare, e.g. 2 K. viii. 12. 

that they might enlarge their border. Yo achieve such a purpose 
they were content to practise such horrors! The children of Ammon 
were constantly seeking to enlarge their borders at Israel’s expense 
(Judg. xi. 12, and cf. 1 Sam. xi. 1—11). 

14. with a tempest in the day of the whirlwind. The whirlwind 
was the hot storm wind sweeping up from the south. For a fine use of 
this metaphor of storm wind and tempest cf. Is. xxvii. 8 and xxviii. 2. 

15. their king. Some would read Milcom, the name of the god of 
the Ammonites. ‘There is some justification in the Versions for this 
correction ; but it is to be noticed that in the parallel passages Amos 
denounces princes and palaces, not priests and temples; and further 
that the fault Amos finds in these heathen nations is not idolatry 
but inhumanity. He has no word against idolatry—save in the state 
and church of his own country. 


J. Against Moab, ii. 1—3 


In their national and religious developement, Moab and Israel furnish a 
significant contrast. The main thing that emerges from the Hebrew account 
of Moab’s origin is Israel’s conviction that kinship cannot be denied, and 
Israel’s determination to discount this as much as might be. 

The Moabites settled on the east of the Jordan, and occupied the tableland, 
some fifty miles long and thirty broad, which stretches eastward from the 
Dead Sea. In winter time the mountains of Moab present an exceedingly 
barren aspect, but the summer clothes them with verdure. The plateau has 
been described by travellers as “absolutely treeless, and broken only by deep, 
wide, warm valleys” (G. A. Smith). “Moab was a land of streams” (Conder), 
and of cities also. About fifty of these latter are mentioned at one time or 
another, whereas Rabbah is the only city of Ammon that is ever mentioned. 
Moab seems to have supported a population of about half a million. Their 
chief occupation was agriculture, to which the climate and the character of the 
land were unusually favourable. Their language was a Hebrew dialect ; their 
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religion differed only slightly from the popular religion of Israel, though 
Chemosh took the place of Jahveh. 

This introduces us to some interesting problems. While in Moab, as in 
Israel, more deities than one secured occasional recognition, yet in a special 
sense Chemosh was the national god. To him the vanquished were “devoted,” 
ie. massacred in his honour. To him (as Ahaz did to Moloch) did Mesha, 
king of Moab, sacrifice his firstborn. The Moabite Stone shews that in feeling 
as well as in fact Chemosh was to Moab exactly what Jahveh was to Israel. 

How then are we to account for the fact that two nations so similar in 
speech, in religion, in all external conditions, should yet have achieved results 
which do not admit of the barest comparison ? 

The answer is certainly not to be found in the fortunes of war. At the time 
of the Exodus, the Moabites were already governed by a king. This, however, 
had not saved them from invasion. For Sihon, king of the Amorites, marched 
into their land and made himself master of the country. Thereupon the 
Moabites appealed for help to the Israelites, who at that time were encamped 
in the region of Kadesh. The Israelites marched to the relief of the Moabites, 
but after defeating Sihon, they themselves kept the land which they had been 
invited to deliver. The event was commemorated by a poem in the Book of 
the Wars of Jahveh (Numb. xxi. 14f., 21—31). We cannot wonder that 
Balak, king of Moab, left no stone unturned to secure a divine curse upon his 
enemies; Josh. xxiv. 9 says that he fought against them ; whatever the actual 
course of events may have been, there can be no doubt about the fierce struggle 
between the two nations which occurred early in the period of the Judges 
(Judg. iii. 12—30). 

Towards the end of his reign David attacked the Moabites, and subjected 
them to unexampled severity (2 Sam. viii. 2). How long Moab remained 
tributary does not appear. But in 2 Kings iii. we read how Jehoram, king 
of Israel, having as his allies the king of Edom and Jehoshaphat of Judah, 
marched against Moab, and totally defeated Mesha, who commanded the 
Moabite forces. Mesha thereupon sacrificed his eldest son upon the city walls, 
and there was great wrath against Israel: and they departed from him, and 
returned to their own land. It is possible that defeat is here disguised as 
voluntary withdrawal; it is at least equally possible that the allies were 
“afraid to press the siege after what they believed to be an irresistible appeal 
to Chemosh” (Hastings’ D.B. 1. p. 411). The raising of the siege meant the 
break up of the coalition, and we know from the Moabite Stone that from this 
time Moab recovered its independence, which it seems never again to have lost, 
save, perhaps, for a few years to Jeroboam II. 

Very likely the retreat of the three kings was attended with disaster. We 
can see from the story of the siege that the king of Edom was an object 
of special hatred to the Moabites, doubtless because of his defection to the 
common enemy (2 K. iii. 26). From this time the prosperity of Moab seems 
to have increased, until it was suddenly arrested by some irretrievable calamity. 
This much transpires from the oracles of Isaiah and Jeremiah: but we know 
nothing further as to its nature or occasion. All that can be said is that after 
the exile there is no further mention of Moab, save as a geographical term, or 


as a synonym for the enemies of the people of God. So completely had they 
perished. 
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We come back to the question why Moab was wiped off the earth leaving 
no legacy to mankind, while Israel has given us things of unmeasured value. 
And the answer is to be found in a sentence already used in a different 
connexion. Chemosh was to Moab exactly what Jahveh was to Israel. So it 
was in the beginning when both were tribal deities, but so it did not remain. 
For one religion by means of prophetic and also priestly ministries shewed 
moral power and capacity for progress, while the other proved itself incapable 
of advance. Wherefore the question may thus be answered: What Jahveh 
was to Chemosh, that Israel was to Moab. The prophets seized upon those 
historical and ethical features of Israel’s religion which furnished them with an 
exhaustless argument, and provided the possibilities of progress, and these 
things were made so fundamental that in the end they were recognized as 
differentiating the righteous God of Israel from the deities of the surrounding 
tribes. So the religion of Chemosh perished with Moab: but the religion of 
Jahveh saved Israel, not once nor twice, and itself endureth for ever. 

There is a further question and a deeper one. How came the prophets to 
apprehend the truth? Would it not be truer to say that they were themselves 
apprehended? At any rate, there is but one explanation of the insight which 
enabled the Hebrew prophets to penetrate to the truth of the nature and will 
of God. And this explanation we know as the fact of inspiration. No other 
hypothesis will serve, save that which recognizes in Israel the special working 
of that Spirit of God leading men to light and truth, and dividing to every 
man severally as He will. 


II. 1 Thus saith the Lorp: For three transgressions of 
Moab, yea, for four, I will not turn away the punishment 
thereof ; because he burned the bones of the king of Edom into 


II. 1. because he (i.e. Moab) burned the bones of the king of Edom 
into lime. ‘The meaning and the allusion are both doubtful. The 
Versions are probably right in regarding the phrase znto lime as equivalent 
to to dust. This made burial of any kind absolutely impossible. We 
may compare 1 Sam. xxxi. 11—13, a passage which deserves quoting, 
because of the striking contrast it offers to the conduct described in 
the text: when the inhabitants of Jabesh-gilead heard concerning him 
that which the Philistines had done to Saul, all the valiant men arose, 
and went all night and took the body of Saul and the bodies of his sons 
JSrom the wall of Beth-shan ; and they came to Jabesh and burnt them 
there. And they took their bones, and buried them under the tamarisk 
tree in Jabesh, and fasted seven days. The Moabites determined on this 
occasion that there should be no burning of the bodies and burying 
of the bones. Accordingly they dealt with Edom’s royal corpse in 
such a way as to make it impossible for the mourners to honour the 
remains with any funeral rites, and for the soul of the king to find any 
rest or peace. ‘he eastern nations readily identified the grave with 
Hades, the resting place of the body with the abode of the soul ; and 
if the body could not rest in peace, the soul was also doomed to 
wander, seeking rest and finding none. Wherefore cremation was 


E. A. 2 
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lime: 2 but I will send a fire upon Moab, and it shall devour 
the palaces of Kerioth ; and Moab shall die with tumult, with 
shouting, and with the sound of the trumpet: 3 and I will cut off 
the judge from the midst thereof, and will slay all the princes 
thereof with him, saith the Lorp. 


condemned, while embalming was a common practice, at least among 
such as could afford it. But such cremation as this was a piece of 
brutality towards a fallen enemy, which the conscience of Moab might 
have been expected to condemn. 

The occasion of this burning is a matter of conjecture. An 
interesting but unlikely suggestion identifies the king of Hdom with 
the eldest son whom Mesha sacrificed upon the wall (2 K. iii. 27), the 
son being not the king of Moab’s, but the king of Edom’s, captured 
perhaps before the beginning of the battle. It is, however, far more 
probable that Mesha slew his own son, and that this sacrifice, de- 
manded of him for his country’s saving, inflamed him more than ever 
against the king of Edom, who even without this additional incentive 
was the object of his special vengeance ; and that, finding the king 
of Edom no longer in the land of the living, he did not hesitate to 
desecrate the dead. 

2. the palaces of Kerioth. Hither another name for Kir-Moab, a 
city of Judah conquered by Moab, or a synonym for Ar. LXX. translates 
Kerioth the cities ; but it is better to treat the word as a place-name. 

Moab shall die with tumult. Of. Jer. xlvii. 45. For tumult ef. 
also Hos. x. 14, Ps. Ixxiv. 23. 

the trumpet, lit. the horn (Heb. shdphar), “the oldest form of wind 
instrument in the world still in use.” It was used in war (Judg. iii. 27), 
and to sound the alarm (Amos iii. 6). At a later stage it was used 
almost exclusively by the priests, and practically served the purpose of 
a church bell. 

3. IL will cut off the judge. The judge (shiphét) refers to the chief 
officer of state, whether to the king, one of whose main functions was 
judicial, or to his deputy. In the Phoenician colonies, e.g. at Carthage, 
the government was in the hands of swffetes = shophétim. 


Ill. JupgemMent on JupAH AND IsRAEL I. 4—16 
a. Against Judah, ii. 4, 5 


These verses are rejected by many critics as an interpolation due to the 
influence of the Deuteronomic School; in fact, many doubt the originality of 
all the references to Judah in the Book of Amos. The prophet, they contend, 
confined himself to preaching among the northern tribes. To a later editor, the 
omission of Judah seemed unaccountable; therefore he proceeded to fill in the 
gap by allusions betraying a later hand, both by their obvious intrusion into 
a context complete without them, and by their meagre and conventional style. 
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But surely the total omission of Judah is inconceivable; and further, even if 
Amos did not preach in Judah, it was there that he first heard Jahveh’s call 
(i. 2), and it was there that he finally committed his prophecies to writing 
(ef. vii. 12); so that Amos may have himself inserted these references to Judah 
in reducing his oracles to literary form. 

It is, however, impossible to feel sure that these verses are genuine!. Their 
coldness and conventionality are in marked contrast with the fervour of Amos, 
and his pungent denunciations. It may be allowed that Judah would not 
have been omitted altogether, but it is at least possible that Amos intended to 
include Judah in that which he said of Israel. At any rate in v. 10 he speaks 
of bringing you up out of the land of Egypt, and leading you forty years in 
the wilderness, which plainly includes Judah as well as Israel—a fact made 
still more clear (if need be) by the opening words of the following chapter, 
Hear this word which Jahveh hath spoken against you, O children of Israel, 
even against the whole family which I brought up out of the land of Egypt. 
Amos here makes it abundantly plain that the children of Israel are not 
co-extensive with the northern kingdom. It is therefore reasonable to 
suppose that the omission of these two verses would not necessarily imply that 
Judah was omitted altogether, but rather that it was included in Israel, ie. 
the whole family which Jahveh brought up from Egypt. 


4 Thus saith the Lorp: For three transgressions of Judah, 
yea, for four, I will not turn away the punishment thereof ; 
because they have rejected the law of the Lorp, and have not 
kept his statutes, and their lies have caused them to err, after 


4, they have rejected the law of the Lorp. This has a Deutero- 
nomic sound; but it is quite consistent with an earlier date. The 
phrase is used by Isaiah, they have rejected the law of the Lorv of 
hosts, and despised the word of the Holy One of Israel (v. 24). Hosea 
also employs similar language, thow hast rejected knowledge...thou hast 
Sorgotten the law of thy God (av. 6). 

The Torah (rendered-law) of Jahveh was not a written code of laws, 
but direction or instruction given by God through the priests (see 
Ex. xviii. 17—26; Mic. i, 11; Jer. 11. 8, xviii. 18) and through the 
prophets (Is. i. 10, vill. 16). Gradually these directions became 
codified, and then 7orah was used of a collection of such directions, 
summarizing the general duty of an Israelite to God and to his 
neighbour. Finally, the word was reserved, though never exclusively, 
for the laws formulated in the Pentateuch, and so for the Pentateuch 
itself. The law of the LorD which the men of Judah have rejected is 
not therefore any code of ceremonial observances, nor even a system of 
religious institutions; the reference is to the ordinances of civil 
righteousness. 

their lies have caused them to err. Their lies are the false pretences 
put forward to excuse their idolatry, or the false prophets, or the false 


1 Cf, W. R. Smith, Prophets of Israel, p. 399, and Cheyne’s comments. 
2—2 
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the which their fathers did walk: 5 but I will send a fire upon 
Judah, and it shall devour the palaces of Jerusalem. 


gods, the authors of all deceitful superstitions. If we are right in 
taking the law of the LorpD to denote civil and social righteousness, it 
is possible that these words in condemnation of idolatry are a later 
insertion. And yet not merely the history of Judah, but the history 
of religion shews that certain superstitions are “ directly connected with 
peculiar systems of social ethic, and particularly with such practices as 
are condemned in Lev. xviii. or were still common in the time of 
Ezekiel (xxii, 10, 11)'.” 


b. Against Israel, ii. 6—16 


At last Amos comes to his own country. They have sinned as Aram and 
Ammon have sinned, and for three transgressions, yea, for four, I will not 
turn it back. Israel has sinned as the heathen, very differently, but not less 
deeply. For wild as are the horrors of war, selfishness and sensuality may 
turn peace into a curse, and merit a yet more dreadful doom at the hands of 
the Judge of all the earth. 

Israel had doubtless been guilty at some time or another of atrocities such 
as are laid to the charge of her neighbours. Why are these not mentioned in 
the catalogue of Israel’s crimes? The reason is a striking one. To Amos the 
atrocities of war are not worthy to be compared with the abominations of peace: 
and the crimes of civilization are infinitely more cruel, more deliberate, more 
wicked than the outrages of barbarism. All these terrible massacres and 
wholesale deportations are an offence against Jahveh, which He will not let go 
unpunished ; but there are things against which the hot anger of Jahveh rises 
with more burning fury: the oppression of the poor, the corruption of justice, 
the luxury, drunkenness and immorality; the profaning of holy things and 
the silencing of the prophets. These things stand as a climax of all sins 
against the Most High, and cry continually into the ears of the Lord God of 
Sabaoth. J will not turn it back, saith Jahveh. 

The oracle against Israel may be divided into three parts: (1) injustice and 
oppression have plunged the nation in sin (wv. 6—8), (2) although Jahveh has 
left nothing undone to teach His people and to train them in the ways of 
truth (we. 9—-12), (3) but all has been without result: and the nation must die, 
not even the swiftest or strongest escaping in that day (wv. 13—16). 


6 Thus saith the Lorp: For three transgressions of Israel, 
yea, for four, I will not turn away the punishment thereof; 
because they have sold the righteous for silver, and the needy 
for a pair of shoes: 7 that pant after the dust of the earth on 


6. they have sold...the needy for a pair of shoes (cf. vil. 6). A pair 
of shoes seems to have been a proverbial expression for something of 


1 W. BR. Smith, op. cit. pp. 399—400. 
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the head of the poor, and turn aside the way of the meek : and 
a man and his father will go unto the same 'maid, to profane 
my holy name: 8 and they lay themselves down beside every 


1 Or, young woman 


the smallest value. An interesting parallel is to be found in the LXX. 
text of 1 Sam. xii. 3, from whose hand have I taken a bribe, even a 
sandal? Answer me (éihacpo kat trddnua; dmroxpiOnre kar’ épuod, i.e. 
"2 92Y DPI WD for 12 Dy pYPYs) 785), a reading which is supported 
by Sir. xlvi. 19. Another suggestion is that we should refer to Ruth 
iv. 7; when property was transferred, to take off the sandal and hand 
it to the person in whose favour the transfer is made, gave a symbolic 
attestation to the act and invested it with legal validity (Driver, 
Deuteronomy, p. 283). If we adopt this interpretation, Amos is here 
denouncing the cheating of the poor out of their land: parallels 
readily occur, in Ahab’s coveting of Naboth’s vineyard and Isaiah’s 
Woe to them that join house to house, that lay field to field, till there be 
no room (v. 8). 

7. that pant after the dust of the earth on the head of the poor. 
The LXX. gives a double translation, and the Hebrew text is almost 
certainly corrupt. If we make no alteration we may interpret some- 
what as follows : ‘who long for the dust of the earth, at the price of 
the head (? = lives) of the poor.” The Assyrians used to speak of the 
dust of the earth as a somewhat unfeeling witticism for the gold and 
spoils of an enemy’s country; and there is abundant authority for 
translating the Hebrew a as equivalent to “at the price of.” The 
phrase however remains so peculiar as to make the text suspicious. 
A very slight emendation would give “who crush to the dust of the 
earth the head of the poor” (see Gen. ii. 15), while by omitting the 
words “to the dust of the earth” we simplify matters still further, and 
attain quite tolerable sense, ‘“‘who crush the head of the poor.” That 
is at any rate the best we can make of an extremely difficult passage ; 
ef. vil. 4. 

aman and his father will go unto the same maid. 'The point of this 
passage is not the condemnation of an exaggerated form of adultery, 
but the denunciation of heathenish practices in connexion with the 
worship of Jahveh; v. 76 is thus continued naturally by v. 8. The 
addition of the clause to profane my holy name shews that the mard 
is one of the temple-prostitutes, who constituted a repulsive feature 
of Canaanite worship. They were known as the holy women or 
consecrated ones ; for holiness in early religion had a ceremonial, not a 
moral, significance. The Deuteronomic Code legislates against this 
religious prostitution (Deut. xxiii. 17, 18), which was practised at the 
chief Canaanite sanctuaries, and had a degrading influence upon the 
Israelites. Cf. 1K. xiv. 24; Hos. iv. 14. 

to profane my holy name. The inevitable consequence of the action 
just mentioned is ironically represented as the purpose for which it was 
taken in hand. Cf. 1 Thess. 11. 16, “ to fill up their sins alway.” 
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altar upon clothes !taken in pledge, and in the house of their 
God they drink the wine of such as have been fined. 9 Yet 
destroyed I the Amorite before them, whose height was like the 
height of the cedars, and he was strong as the oaks; yet 
I destroyed his fruit from above, and his roots from beneath. 


1 See Ex, xxii. 26. 


The name of God means nothing less than God as He reveals 
Himself to men. Any act which contravenes His character of holiness 
is a profaning of His holy Name. The words are specially significant 
in this context. “To profane my name,’ not “to profane me,” 
because it is in His sanctuary that Jahveh reveals Himself, and it is His 
holy name that these holy women have defiled. Amos has a different 
standard of divine holiness from that which was currently accepted. 

8. and they lay themselves down beside every altar upon clothes 
taken in pledge. 'The reference is to the law recorded in Ex. xxi. 26, 27, 
If thou at all take thy neighbour's garment to pledge, thou shalt restore 
it to him by that the sun goeth down: for that is his only covering, vt 1s 
his garment for his skin: wherein shall he sleep? and tt shall come to 
pass, when he crieth unto me that I will hear; for I am merciful. 
Jahveh is merciful : but these worshippers of Jahveh are merciless. In 
Jahveh’s very temple, and at His sacred feasts, these men, who possess 
plenty themselves, cruelly and illegally make the necessities of the 
poor serve their heartless luxury. 

beside every altar. 'The reference is to the feasts following the 
sacrifice ; cf. Hos. x. 1, according to the multitude of his fruit he hath 
multiplied his altars. 

in the house of their God. Amos says their God ; for though they 
call Him by His name Jahveh, they are not really worshipping the 
righteous God of Israel, but a God of their own, like themselves. 

the wine of such as have been fined, i.e. the wine purchased by the 
fines they have unjustly inflicted on the poor and needy. 

9. Yet destroyed I. 'The order of the Hebrew lends peculiar 
emphasis to the contrast between Jahveh’s protection of His people 
and the ingratitude of the people for whom so much has been done. 
And I—it was I who destroyed the Amorite, cf. Ps. 1. 6, And I—TI have 
set my king (“Stiirmend bricht die Gottesrede ein”). 

destroyed I the Amorite before them, whose height was like the height 
of the cedars, and he was strong as the oaks. ‘‘ What a contrast to the 
previous picture of the temple filled with fumes of wine, and hot with 
lust. Weare out on open history: God’s gales blow and the forests 
crash before them ” (G. A. Smith). 

the Amorite here stands (as always in the Elohistie tradition) for 
the entire Canaanite population previous to the Israelite occupation. 

TL destroyed his fruit from above, and his roots from beneath. A 
metaphor by no means uncommon, signifying utter destruction ; 
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10 Also I brought you up out of the land of Egypt, and led you 
forty years in the wilderness, to possess the land of the Amorite. 
11 And I raised up of your sons for prophets, and of your young 


ef. Is. xxxvii. 31 and the Phoenician inscription of Eshmun-‘azar, lines 
11, 12’, “may they have no fruit downwards nor fruit upwards !” 

_ As a matter of fact the destruction of the Amorite is here desctibed 
with a certain amount of poetic exaggeration. At first it was re- 
cognized as being a far more gradual affair (e.g. Judg. i. 19, 21, 27, 31), 
but as the Canaanite element slowly disappeared the representations of 
the conquest changed their character, and the destruction of the 
Amorite came to be regarded as having been complete from the 
beginning. 

10. J brought you up out of...Egypt. This verse gives the positive, 
as the previous verse gave the negative, side of God’s gracious dealings. 
To this logical order the chronological order has been sacrificed. Some 
critics, not without reason, suggest the transposition of the two verses. 

The deliverance from Egypt was that to which Israel’s greatest 
teachers looked back as to the beginning of the nation and of the 
national religion. Not in the courts of the temple with its unhallowed 
union of wickedness and worship could true religion flourish ; but on 
the broad fields of a nation’s history where the ploughers had ploughed 
and made long furrows, where also God had with His own hand cast 
the golden grain and given the increase of it. There men can learn 
best to know God and His purposes. 

11. L raised up of your sons for prophets. In treating of a nation’s 
history, spiritual facts must not be left out of account. On the 
contrary, it is on the stage of history, and under the shelter of national 
life, that religious truths can claim the attention which is their due. 

prophets. It was precisely this prophetic ministry that dis- 
tinguished Israel from the neighbouring tribes. The author of 
Deuteronomy recognized this fact ; I will raise them up a prophet from 
among their brethren, like unto thee ; and I will put my words in his 
mouth, and he shall speak unto them all that I command him (Deut. 
xviii. 18); a passage which, taken in connexion with its context, does not 
admit of a personal interpretation, but is rather a promise that, after 
the settlement in Canaan, Israel’s permanent need of divine direction 
will be met by a prophetic ministry. ‘‘'The prophet is to be to Israel 
what the diviners are to heathen nations. The latter profess to supply 
a continually recurring need: and it is a similar need that the 
prophet is designed to satisfy in Israel.” It is therefore to prophecy 
as a permanent channel of revelation, rather than to any individual 
prophets however great, that Amos here alludes. Hosea teaches no 
other lesson; By a prophet the LorD brought Israel up out of Egypt, 
and by «a prophet was he preserved (Hos. xii. 13). 


! Cooke, North-Semitic Inscriptions, p. 31. ’ 
2 Bdghill, Hvidential Value of Prophecy, p. 281; cf. also Driver, Deut., p. 229. 
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men for Nazirites. Is it not even thus, O ye children of Israel ? 
saith the Lorp. 12 But ye gave the Nazirites wine to drink; and 
commanded the prophets, saying, Prophesy not. 13 Behold,'I will 


1 Or, I am pressed under you, as a cart is pressed that is full of sheaves 


Nazirites. The word Nazirite is derived from a stem signifying 
separation, and hence complete consecration to God. In old Israel the 
Nazirite was no doubt a familiar figure, but besides Samson (Judg. 
xili.), the only other and not quite certain example is Samuel (1 Sam. 
i. 11). From the story of Samson we learn that (1) the consecration 
took effect from birth ; (2) it was lifelong and not temporary ; (3) the 
distinguishing mark of it was the unshorn hair; (4) the task of a 
person so devoted was to wage war. ‘There was nothing ascetic about 
a Nazirite in the early days (Judg. xiv. 10); but by the time of Amos 
abstinence from wine had become the sign of this type of devotee, and 
then most likely as a protest against Canaanite habits ; cf. the Rechab- 
ites, Jer. xxxv. 9 ff. ‘The detailed law of the Nazirite in the Priestly 
Code (Numb. vi.) represents what was probably a stiil later develope- 
ment’. 

It may be inferred from this passage that the Nazirites played a 
considerably greater part in the religious and social life of Israel than 
we should have supposed from the scanty notices of them surviving in 
the Old Testament. After the exile, the institution seems to have 
flourished to such an extent as to need being brought under restriction 
(i.e. in Numb. vi.). From this time forward, lifelong vows seem to 
have been altogether the exception. As a result, the institution 
naturally became more popular. We hear of three hundred Nazirites 
being on one occasion assembled together’. The vow became, in fact, 
a kind of private devotion and temporary asceticism, assumed until 
some divine favour had been granted. Even among Jewish Christians 
this custom was not unknown, as we see from Acts xxi. 23 ff.; while 
John the Baptist, and James the Lord’s brother Gf Eusebius is to be 
trusted), appear to have revived in their own persons the lifelong 
consecration characteristic of earlier enthusiasm. 

saith the LorD, lit. (Tis the) oracle of Jahveh. 

The word for oracle is used nearly 400 times in the O.T., and 
occurs outside prophetic literature only thrice. With barely ten 
exceptions it is followed by the name of Jahveh. The root in Arabic 
signifies to groan or sigh, and points probably to the various mysterious 
means by which a primitive people believed divine communications to 
be made (cf. the talking oak at Dodona). We may compare the vivid 
description given by Eliphaz of the vision and the voice that came to 
him, Job iv. 12—16. 

12. and commanded the prophets, saying, Prophesy not. Better 
ye shall not prophesy. The rebellious people command the prophets to 


1 See further, Cooke, Judges and Ruth, p. 182 f. 
2 Midrash Bereshith R. §91; Schiirer, Gesch. d. Jiid. Volkes*, i. p. 279 f. 
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press you in your place, as a cart presseth that is full of sheaves. 
14 And “flight shall perish from the swift, and the strong shall 
not strengthen his force, neither shall the mighty deliver “himself: 
15 neither shall he stand that handleth the bow; and he that is 
swift of foot shall not deliver himself: neither shall he that 
rideth the horse deliver himself: 16 and he that is courageous 


1 Or, refuge shall fail the swift 
2 Heb. his soul, or, life. 


cease from prophesying in a phrase which parodies the divine com- 
mandments of the Ten Words. They feel themselves quite equal to 
Jahveh. If He-commands, so will they. The best illustration of this 
conduct is drawn from the experience of Amos himself at Bethel. 
Jahveh had said to him, Go, prophesy unto my people Israel. And 
Amaziah, Jahveh’s priest, insisted, Prophesy not against Israel (vii. 15f.). 
eS famous instance is that of Micaiah-ben-Imlah (1 K. xxii. 8, 
26—28). 

13—16. Amos has charged the people with their crimes (8—10), 
and has told the tale of Jahveh’s goodness and vain forbearance 
(11, 12); nothing now remains but judgement. And as for this 
judgement, Jahveh will Himself bring it to pass (13), and not a soul 
shall escape it (14—16). 

13. J will press you in your place, as a cart presseth that is full of 
sheaves. ‘he text is obscure. Most renderings are based on the idea 
that the allusion is to an earthquake, perhaps to the earthquake 
mentioned in 1. 1; we must then read, with a slight change of text, 
I will make tt (i.e. the ground) totter under you, as a waggon totters 
that is full of sheaves. At first sight Hoffmann’s rendering seems to 
suit the context better: J will make you groan in your places, as the 
waggon groans that is filled with sheaves ; similarly Aquila (rpcfyow) and 
Jerome (stridebo) ; but the translation is not really supported by the 
use of the Arabic root to which appeal is made. 

a cart.. full of sheaves. Apparently such harvest waggons neither 
are, nor were, used in Palestine; but Amos must at some time or 
another have seen some such waggon, perhaps beyond the limits of his 
own country. Wellhausen reminds us that such waggons were not in 
use among the Arabs, and yet an Arabian poet could compare the 
rolling of the thunder to the rumbling of a heavily loaded waggon of 
the north country. 

14, 15. Again and again Amos pictures the impossibility of 
escape, of set purpose using the same words, in order to convey by 
their vivid monotony the hopelessness of the situation. The words he 
that rideth the horse, the mighty man, etc. make it clear that the 
destruction will come by war. And this war is not as the ebb and flow 
of the Syrian border battles. It is utterly overwhelming. Amos knows 
the name of the irresistible enemy, but he will not make mention of 
it yet. 
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among the mighty shall flee away naked in that day, saith the 
LORD. 


16. in that day. The day of Jahveh, concerning which the 
prophet has much more to say in v. 18 ff. 


B. THE JUSTIFICATION OF THE COMING JUDGEMENT III.—VI. 


Amos has announced the certainty of coming judgement; he now proceeds 
to set out in detail those transgressions both in the Church and in the State 
which made the judgement certain. 

These four chapters, therefore, give us a collection of oracles, which may 
not have been spoken all at one time, but are conveniently grouped together 
by the recurrence of two formulae: Hear this word, which stands at the head 
of chs. iii, iv., and v., and Woe wnto..., at v. 18 and vi. 1. 

There are no doubt a number of interruptions and dislocations in the text 
as it now stands: but it is very rash to insist on a rigid sequence, or to 
reject a passage because its connexion with the context is not apparent to 
ourselves. 

Part of ch. viii. (4—12) may very likely belong to this earlier group of oracles ; 
at any rate it seems to be out of place in its present position, while it is 
introduced by a very similar phrase to that employed in iii. 1, iv. 1, v. 1. Thus 
we may hazard a provisional reconstruction of part of the prophecy as follows : 


(1) My word is the word of God: so hear, all ye children of Israel 
(iii. 1—8). 
(2) God has sworn (iv. 2, viii. 7): therefore hear (viii. 4), 
a. Ye proud and thoughtless women (iv. 1—3). 
b. Ye violent and unjust men (viii. 4—9). 
(3) Hear then what God has sworn (viii. 9—12). 


But in the present state of the text conjecture is no sure refuge, and we 
must be content with somewhat artificial divisions. 


J. THE ROAR OF THE LION, THE CERTAINTY OF DOOM Ul. 1—8 


The third chapter opens with one of the finest prophecies in the O.T., but 
there is much divergence as to its right interpretation. It is generally supposed 
to be “a noble digression,” explaining the prophet’s mission as due to Jahveh 
constraining him to speak, or the prophet’s close connexion with the events of 
his time. We shall have reason to see that another interpretation is not only 
possible, but far more illuminating, and consonant with the whole context of 
Amos’ thought and message. 


III. 1—8. Amos has delivered his prophecy of judgement on Israel ; 
but there are many who deny and depreciate his words. Politically all 
is prosperous ; religiously the people are full of fervour. Jahveh will 
not desert His own nation, and there is no cause of fear. The political 
and religious leaders of Israel are at one in their fancied security; they 
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are blind to actual facts. And the first fundamental fact is that two 
cannot walk together unless they be agreed. A covenant implies a 
reciprocity of obligations. Israel has not fulfilled her part, and 
therefore, as far as she is able to do so, has made the covenant of no 
effect. Nay rather, having been chosen by God for a particular 
purpose, she must answer for frustrating that purpose by her deliberate 
wickedness. Her failure to rise to the level of her responsibilities only 
increases the measure of her punishment. Yow only have I known, 
(taking you) from all the families of the earth: therefore will I visit 
upon you all your inquities. For between a nation and its God there 
must be agreement. 

But what agreement is there now between Jahveh and Israel ? 
They have no longer anything in common; and the remembrance 
of past mercies, so frequently, so contemptuously rejected, makes 
cooperation in the future a hopeless dream. Can two walk together 
except they be agreed? And of these two, Amos has already shewn 
how Israel has forsaken Jahveh (ii. 6—13), and how Jahveh is planning 
Israel’s punishment, terrible and irretrievable. 

Theories may convince but rarely convert, the more so if they seem 
to involve unwelcome inferences. Princes, priests and people, reluctant 
to be convinced, refusing to be converted, obstinately oppose to the 
prophet’s warnings the actual facts of the situation. What sign sheweth 
thow unto us, seeing that thou doest these things? Plenty and prosperity 
cast no shadow of coming disaster upon the smooth surface of the 
national security. What can the prophet say to an argument so 
incontrovertible? Facts are the most radical critics ; and in this case 
the facts themselves disprove the prophet’s forebodings. But Amos 
will not thus be silenced. The appeal is to facts: to facts they shall 
go. Amos sees further than these blind politicians, and he knows 
that there is a whole series of facts which they have ignored. Not 
merely in the spiritual sphere where facts are no less real, and involve 
no less real consequences for being dismissed by superior persons as 
fancies, but, in that very sphere of national politics which they claim 
to have made their own, they are blind to the greatest fact of all. The 
rise of Assyria has no message, no meaning for them. ‘They have lost 
all thought of cause and effect ; they have lost all sight of any divine 
purposes in the earth ; they have dismissed all ideas of righteousness 
and true religion as a practical force in this world’s ways. Thus it 
happened then, as it has often happened since, that the leaders of a 
nation, who have lost the sense of spiritual things, became blind also 
to things pertaining to the secular sphere: while the prophet who is 
awake to unseen realities is the best interpreter of those things also 
which are seen, yet scarcely heeded. 

4 5. Amos therefore accepts the appeal to facts, reminding his 
hearers that there is no such thing as a mere fact in isolation. Every 
fact springs from a certain cause, and works itself out to a clear 
result. Even now the roar of the enemy can be heard, and Israel is 
already in the hunter’s toils. The prophet portrays in a double 
figure the real situation into which Israel has unconsciously but 
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irretrievably come. - If the lion roars, he will shortly spring! If the 
hunter goes hunting, let the bird beware! Let Israel be warned in 
time! The roar of the lion may be unintelligible to the unheeding 
beast, and the hunter may be invisible to the thoughtless bird, but the 
prophet sees that his people are doomed to be devoured, that they are 
entrapped beyond possibility of escape. 

“The situation is the result of the separation of Israel from Jahveh. 
The difficulty lies in the fact that Israel as a nation has long been deaf 
to the roaring of the lion, and blind to the hunter and his snare. Only 
the prophet hears and sees?.” 

But though the people be blind, Amos labours to open their eyes. 
He heaps figure upon figure that they may shake themselves free from 
deathly slumber, and look at facts which it is perilous to ignore. 

First (vv. 1—-3) he has explained that agreement between Israel 
and Jahveh is at an end, and nothing remains but a fearful punishment. 

Then (wv. 4, 5) he tells of a nation implacable as a lion, heartless 
as a hunter, ready to pounce upon its prey. 

Now (vv. 6, 7) he asks why, when the servants of Jahveh have at 
His command sounded the alarm, the people do not tremble at the 
calamity which He is sending upon them. 

Finally (v. 8) comes the climax. These things are not theories. 
The enemy has shewn himself, the lion has roared. Jahveh has warned 
and the prophets have spoken. Who so blind as not to see? Who so 
deaf as not to hear? Jahveh Himself is both author and announcer 
of the calamity that shall surely come. 

Such, in general, is the sense of this magnificent oracle. Some 
particular passages require further annotation. 


III. 1 Hear this word that the Lorp hath spoken against 
you, O children of Israel, against the whole family which I 
brought up out of the land of Egypt, saying, 2 You only have 
I known of all the families of the earth: therefore I will visit 


1. against the whole family. Judah, then, is not excluded from 
this special judgement, nor from the universal doom. 

2. You only have I known of all the families, lit. known from all 
the families, i.e. chosen from, distinguished from. 

A strikingly similar thought is found in Gen. xviii. 19, Mor I have 
known him, to the end that he may command his children and his 
household after him, that they may keep the way of the LorRD, to do 
justice and judgement. 

The belief that Israel was specially chosen by Jahveh lies at the 
root of St Paul’s doctrine of election. The Apostle realized what the 
prophets realized, though the average Israelite did not, that election 
1s according to purpose, and that the divine choice shall only stand so 
long as the divine purpose is carried out. Israel was chosen by 


1 Harper, Amos and Hosea, p. 68. 
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upon you all your iniquities. 3 Shall two walk together, except 
they have-‘agreed? 4 Will a lion roar in the forest, when he 


1 Or, made an appointment 


Jahveh, that through Israel Jahveh’s name might be glorified throughout 
the world. It was for service and for sacrifice that Israel was taken 
hold of by the electing love of God. So there grew up in Israel a 
double thought, first a sense of special election, and then a sense 
of mission to the world. Unfortunately the former was far more 
acceptable to the mass of men than the latter ; and so it came to pass 
that this truth, being but half the truth, became the basis of a 
superstition so gross and selfish, that it took all the efforts of the 
prophets to shake the people out of their pious complacency. The 
choice they declared was not unconditional. And when those who 
were chosen gave themselves up to complacent self-satisfaction (cf. the 
assurance in Ps. exlvii. 19, 20) instead of girding themselves to the work 
of witness laid on them by their peculiar position, then the prophets 
declared that the punishment would be the greater for the misused 
privilege. You only have I known, therefore I will visit upon you... 
(not my loving kindnesses, but) all your iniquities. 

“Religion is no insurance against judgement, no mere atonement 
and escape from consequences. Religion is only opportunity—the 
greatest moral opportunity which men have, and which if they violate 
nothing remains for them but a certain fearful looking forward unto 
judgement. You only have I known; and because you did not take 
the moral advantage of My intercourse, because you felt it only as 
privilege and pride, pardon for the past and security for the future, 
therefore doom the more inexorable awaits you’.” 

all the families of the earth, lit. of the ground, a word purposely 
chosen ‘“‘to stamp the meanness and mortality of them all” 
(G. A. Smith, zn loc.). 

3. Shall two walk together, except they have agreed? And between 
Israel and Jahveh there is no agreement possible. 

This seems to be the simplest interpretation, but two other 
explanations of the passage have been given which deserve mention. 

(1) The words are connected with what follows, instead of with 
that which precedes. The phrase will then be one more figure of 
cause and invariable effect. On the black mountain land of Tekoa you 
will not see two men walking together unless they have made an 
appointment so to meet (cf. Jos. x1. 5; Job ii. 11). The climax does 
not refer to Israel and Jahveh, but to Jahveh and Amos. Here the 
prophet stands forth against his will, but Jahveh has sent him to 
announce the dread plans He is preparing against His people. Amos 
has no alternative save to speak that which is put into his mouth. 
The whole passage is thus regarded as “a noble digression” on 
prophecy. Nothing, it is true, can rob this passage of its nobility, but 


1G, A, Smith, op. cit. p. 1448. 
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hath no prey? will a young lion cry out of bis den, if he have 
taken nothing? 5 Can a bird fall in a snare upon the earth, 
where no gin is set for him? shall a snare spring up from the 
ground, and have taken nothing at all? 6 Shall the trumpet 
be blown in a city, and the people not be afraid? shall evil 
befall a city, and the Lorp hath not done it? 7 Surely the 
Lord Gop will do nothing, but he revealeth his secret unto his 


> 


such an interpretation makes havoc of the context; and “ digression’ 
is too mild a word for so violent an interruption. 

(2) Another view would take the ‘‘agreement” as referring to the 
agreement of all the prophets among themselves, thus testifying to the 
divine authority of their message, a testimony all the more necessary 
in view of the fact that they had been forbidden to speak in the name 
of Jahveh (ii. 12). This view again makes havoc of the context, and 
labours under special difficulties of its own. 

5. Cana bird fallin a snare upon the earth, where no gin is set for 
him? shall a snare spring up from the ground, and have taken nothing 
at all? We should have expected the opposite order, first the snare 
springing up from the ground, and then the falling bird. But Amos 
reverses the logical order, for he perceives that the bird has already 
fallen, and that the people are already in the toils of destruction. 

6. Shall the trumpet be blown in a city, and the people not be 
afraid? as an alarm against the enemy’s advance, cf. Jer. vi. 1; 
Ezek. xxxiii. 3 ff. 

shall evil befall a city, and the LorD hath not done it? Words yet 
more startlingly bold occur in Is. xlv. 7, £ make peace, and create evil ; 
Iam the LORD, that doeth all these things. 

It is the consistent doctrine of the O.T. that Jahveh is the author 
of evil as well as of good. This doctrine, however, has no point 
of contact with any philosophical speculations as to the origin of evil, 
for the evil which the O.T. attributes to the power of Jahveh always 
means physical, and never moral evil. The Hebrews, however much 
they were perplexed at the incidence of misfortune, held unwaveringly 
to this double doctrine concerning evil: that moral evil proceeds from 
man, acting freely in opposition to the will of God, and that physical 
evil comes from God, who sends it as the punishment for sin. 

7. Surely the Lord Gob will do nothing, but he revealeth his secret 
unto lis servants the prophets. Not a very satisfactory rendering. We 
should translate Mor (so far from evil happening, and Jahveh not 
doing it) the Lord Jahveh doeth nothing eacept he have revealed his 
secret. Amos is not referring to any /utwre revelation on Jahveh’s 
part, but to His present and invariable principles of action. 

It must be admitted that this fine verse (the bearing of which upon 
prophecy is discussed in the Introduction) somewhat disturbs the 
connexion, and several critics have been disposed to regard it as 
a wrongly interpolated explanation of 8b, who can but prophesy ? 
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servants the prophets. 8 The lion hath roared, who will not 
fear? the Lord Gop hath spoken, who can but prophesy ? 


However, the reasons given for its rejection are unconvincing ; and on 
the whole the verse fits fairly smoothly into its context. All disaster 
comes from Jahveh; but it never comes without warning, why then 
are the people not penitent and afraid? 

8. who can but prophesy? Wellhausen would emend the text, 
and read Who can but tremble? which makes excellent sense, but has 
no textual justification. The words do not allude to the constraint 
that Amos felt laid on him to speak in Jahveh’s name, but have a far 
wider reference. When all things are so plain, is there anyone who 
cannot see? When the lion leaps roaring on his prey, is there anyone 
so senseless as not to fly? When the Lord Jahveh speaks, is there 
anyone so destitute of imagination as not to be able to interpret? For 
in the tramp of the armies of Assyria Jahveh calls to the nation’s 
conscience in trumpet tones. Who cannot tell the end thereof if the 
call is unheeded? Who 7s there that cannot prophesy? It needs no 
special inspiration to foretell so plain an issue; the meanest may see 
and read the signs. On one and all is laid the burden of prophesying 
that Israel may turn to penitence, and Jahveh may “repent him 
of the evil.” 


IJ. THe sHamMe oF SAMARIA Ill. 9—IVvV. 3 


(a) The very heathen are astonished to see Samaria sin, 9—10. 

(6) But an adversary will sweep away the couches and the cushions; 
the altars also and all the houses, 11—15. 

(c) The fate of Samaria’s womenkind, iv. 1—3. 


9 Publish ye ‘in the palaces at Ashdod, and ‘in the palaces 
in the land of Egypt, and say, Assemble yourselves upon the 


1 Or, upon 


(a) Samaria’s sin, 9, 10 


9. Ashdod. The LXX. reads é&v ’Acovpios, among the Assyrians, 
but Amos never mentions the name of the dreaded nation that is 
always in his thoughts. 

Ashdod... Egypt. This is quite in the manner of Amos. Righteous- 
ness, according to the prophet’s idea, is no exclusively Palestinian 
product. He appeals to the common conscience of humanity. As in 
the first chapter he gave emphatic expression to this universal 
conception of right and justice, so now he represents the very heathen 
as amazed at the greatness of the crimes of the chosen people. Later 
prophets repeated and reinforced this idea, and One greater than Amos 
brought the same charge against His own, who received Him not. 
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mountains of Samaria, and behold what great tumults are therein, 
and what oppressions in the midst thereof. 10 For they know 
not to do right, saith the Lorp, who store up violence and 
robbery in their palaces. 11 Therefore thus saith the Lord 
Gop: An adversary there shall be, even round about the land: 
and he shall bring down thy strength from thee, and thy palaces 
shall be spoiled. 12 Thus saith the Lorp: As the shepherd 


the mountains of Samaria. Samaria was surrounded on three sides 
by mountains. It was founded by Omri and fortified by Ahab so 
successfully that for three years it defied the armies of Assyria. On 
these mountains the princes of Philistia and Egypt are now summoned 
to stand and see Samaria’s shame. 

9,10. Certain textual alterations are suggested to make sense and 
rhythm smoother, notably the omission of and say (which may well 
belong to the clause in the palaces of Egypt), and what oppressions in 
the midst thereof (a curious phrase really signifying and the oppressed 
etc.) and saith the LORD. 

10. they know not. The ignorance which both breeds, and is bred 
by, indifference. The wealthy Samaritans have lost all sense of right. 

store up violence and robbery in their palaces. A fine phrase 
combining two lines of thought. (1) Amos passes a moral judgement 
on the possessions which the princes of Samaria have accumulated by 
all manner of unjust means. Their treasures are wrung out of the 
poor, they are the result of nothing but robbery and violence. (2) As 
other men heap up money, so the nobles heap up oppression, and as 
treasure is hoarded in a miser’s hovel, so are these palatial mansions 
crammed with violence, calling down the instant judgement of Heaven. 

For (1) ef. Is. 11. 14 f., the spoil of the poor is in your houses: what 
mean ye that ye crush my people, and grind the face of the poor ? 

For (2) cf. what St James has to say concerning the rich of his day, 
ye have laid up your treasure in the last days, v. 3. 


(b) Samaria’s judgement, 11—15 


11. An adversary there shall be, even round about the land. This 
is, perhaps, the best that can be made of the Hebrew text as it stands; 
but a very slight alteration, which is supported by the Syriac Version, 
would yield better grammar and better sense: An enemy shall surround 
the land. The word translated an enemy is often used to signify 
distress ; it is quite possible that Amos has no particular adversary 
in view, and that he is personifying distress. 

16, This verse follows most naturally after v.11. Amos _pro- 
phesies the spoiling of the palaces (11), and then proceeds to give a 
more detailed description of the disaster that is encircling the land. 

The winter house and the swmmer house were probably not two 
distinct though contiguous houses, but different parts of one building, 
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the upper storey or roof being arranged for use in summer, while the 
ground floor served for all winter requirements. An Aramaic inscription 
from Zenjirli, almost contemporaneous with Amos, tells how the king 
of Sam’al decorated his palace in honour of his royal ancestors, and 
»“4t is for them a summer house and a winter house,” i.e. it may be 
used without interruption both in summer and in winter’. 

houses of rwory. Of. Ps. xlv. 8, out of ivory palaces stringed 
instruments have made thee glad; also 1 K. xxii. 39, which tells of 
the wory house which Ahab built. In vi. 4 we hear of divans of ivory. 

the great houses should more probably be translated many houses, 
as in Is. v. 9. 

It will be noticed how four times in this one verse the indignation 
of Amos bursts out against the houses of the capital. Other prophets 
hated horses (cf. the interpretation in iv. 10) as a sign of a luxurious 
generation, and as part of the pomp of an Oriental court. But Amos, 
son of the desert, goes further. Accustomed to the tent or the open 
sky, he wages war against civilization altogether, and protests against 
the very houses which seem in their solidity to defy change. The 
spirit which animated the builders was that of an utterly careless and 
godless prosperity. The bricks are fallen, but we will build with hewn 
stone: the sycomores are cut down, but we will change them into cedars 
(Is. ix. 10). The houses are the symbols of this prosperous materialism ; 
and the wanderer of the desert smites them again andagain. Ye have 
built houses of hewn stone, but ye shall not dwell in them (v.11); and 
because this spirit is abroad in the whole nation, and because it is only 
want of opportunity that prevents the poor being as the rich, therefore 
all houses whether great or small shall be overthrown. The great house 
shall be smitten with breaches, and the little house with clefts (vi. 11). 

What is the meaning of this outburst? Is it merely the fury of 
the desert-dweller against all culture, all civilization? For it must be 
observed that Amos threatens not the advanced complexities, but the 
elementary necessities, of any form of civilization. ‘That is, in fact, 
just the point. It is not merely the excrescences which he condemns, 
but the very structure of the nation’s life. It has been built on an 
utterly false foundation, and the entire fabric is doomed to perish. 
Amos foresees the terrible catastrophe which awaits the boasted civiliza- 
tion of his country. And he knows that the disaster is Jahveh’s work. 
The axe is laid to the root of the tree: and because it bears corrupt 
fruit, it must be hewn down and cast into the fire. 

The unparalleled boldness of the prophet is worth considering. 
We, no less than ancient Israel, are far too much inclined to accept 
the sins of civilization as the normal state of affairs. After the feeblest 
of protests, we acquiese in social conditions irreconcileable with any 
Christian standard; we regard them as inevitable, as a regrettable 
necessity. We need a prophet like Amos to come forward, and call 
these things by their proper names ; and in answer to our plausible 
pretexts to declare that, if these things are an essential part of our 


1 See Cooke, North-Semitic Inscriptions, p. 181. 
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rescueth out of the mouth of the lion two legs, or a piece of an 
ear; so shall the children of Israel be rescued that sit in Samaria 
in the corner of a couch, and ‘on the silken cushions of a bed. 


1 According to some ancient versions and MSS., in Damascus on a bed. 


social system, then God will Himself deal with the whole matter in 
such a way that the downfall of the system will be irretrievable. 
It is the prophet’s task to challenge contemporary civilization in the 
name of God; to insist, as Amos insisted, that no price is too high to 
pay for social righteousness ; to warn that judgement may be executed 
by rude and savage men, and be brought about even by criminal 
methods; but that in these things God is Himself working out His 
purpose, which is the establishment of righteousness upon earth. 
Righteousness exalteth a nation; but where any form of civilization 
or commercialism, instead of reforming such things in the social system 
as offend the Christian conscience, counts rather upon maintaining 
cruel conditions of life and labour as essential to its own prosperity, 
there arises to the ears of the Lord God of Sabaoth the ery for 
judgement; and judgement when it comes will sweep away much that 
in itself may be innocent, because it is tainted by its connexion with 
an unrighteous civilization. There are times when the whole fabric 
must come down, despite its architectural embellishments or the 
innocence of the inmates. The men and methods employed in its 
demolition may appear violent ; but God is His own interpreter, and 
in His own good time we shall see how an age of catastrophe prepared 
the way for a new order of things in the working out of man’s salvation. 

12. the mouth of the lion. Amos alludes to lions more than once: 
cf. w. 4, 8; v. 19. The shepherds of Palestine had to be prepared to 
encounter lions both before and after Amos: cf. 1 Sam. xvii. 34, 35, 
Is. xxxi. 4. The last passage is particularly noticeable. Amos in this 
grim parable pictures Assyria as the lion; in Isaiah Jahveh Himself is 
the assailant roaring over Israel His prey, and utterly undismayed by 
Israel’s multitude of craven shepherds. Is it not possible that Isaiah 
took from Amos this parable of the lion-like providence of God ? 

two legs, or a piece of an ear. Why should the shepherd rescue 
these fragments? 'The answer is supplied by Ex. xxii. 10—13; if the 
shepherd can produce evidence of his watchfulness, he need make no 
compensation for the loss of any animals under his charge which have 
been torn by wild beasts. 

that sit in Samaria in the corner of a couch. Perhaps the corner 
was more thickly cushioned than other parts: perhaps it was the seat 
of honour: perhaps, as Hoffmann suggests, there is a sarcastic reference 
to some new court fashion of sitting on these divans, instead of lying 
on them. . 

and on the silken cushions of a bed, R.V.; and in Damascus in a 
couch, A.V. Of these words it may almost be said—Quot interpretes 
tot sententiae. 

(1) Damascus seems best to correspond with Samaria, but the 
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13 Hear ye, and testify against the house of Jacob, saith the 
Lord Gop, the God of hosts. 14 For in the day that I shall 


introduction of Damascus seems inexplicable. Jeroboam II. is, indeed, 
said to have recovered Damascus (2 K. xiv. 28), but the text of that 
passage is in a confused state, and by a slight alteration it would 
read how he fought with Damascus, and turned away Jahveh’s wrath 
Jrom Israel. At any rate Amos always regards Damascus as an 
Aramaean city, which makes it the less likely that he should suddenly 
mention it in this connexion. 

(2) A different series of translations arises from treating the word 
as though it were equivalent to silky stuffs, manufactured in Damascus. 
But it is more than doubtful whether there is any real connexion 
between “damask” and the town from which it seems to derive its 
name. Moreover there is no kind of evidence to shew that Damascus 
was as yet celebrated for this kind of manufacture. 

Rearrangements of the text have not been sufficiently successful to 
detain us. Whatever the obscure phrase may mean, it must clearly 
2 te for something parallel to the corner of the couch, in the preceding 
clause. 

Amos, the shepherd, whose bed has been the hard earth, is moved 
to indignation at the sight of these voluptuous nobles of Samaria, 
sprawling on couches; but that does not seem an adequate explanation 
of the introduction of the verse into this context. The real reason, 
which seems to have escaped the notice of commentators, is connected 
with the previous parable—the two legs and an ear. ‘This gruesome 
picture suggested to Amos the attack of the Assyrian upon Samaria, 
and the coward nobles seeking shelter in the corner of couches and 
under the coverlets of the ivory beds. ‘That has been the place where 
they could most often be found ; they may be said to dwell there ; and 
when the rude soldier enters their habitation, their luxury has made 
them too lazy even to attempt any effectual concealment. There they 
lie on their couches, a piece of an ear and two legs still shewing from 
the mass of sé/ken stuffs which they hoped would have hidden their 
craven carcases. 

18. saith the Lord Gop, the God of hosts. The stately re- 
capitulation of the divine titles is entirely in harmony with the 
solemn announcement of judgement which closes this section. Professor 
Harper (Int. Orit. Com.) regards these words as either wholly or in 
part a gloss; while others still more emphatically reject them as 
disturbing the rhythm of the passage. The majority of commentators, 
however, recognize a fine appropriateness in the majestic accumulation 
of the names. 

The four words expressive of the divine dignity occur together and 
in this order only here in the O.'T. Of the fuller forms, Amos generally 
uses Jahweh, the God of hosts (iv. 13, v. 14, 15, 27, vi. 8, 14; cf. v. 16, 
ix. 5 ; not common elsewhere) ; he does not use the title /ahveh of hosts 
(LXX. 6 zavroxparwp), which occurs regularly in the prophets, and in 
the prophetic histories, and in six prophetic psalms. 

3—2 
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visit the transgressions of Israel upon him, I will also visit the 
altars of Beth-el, and the horns of the altar shall be cut off, and 
fall to the ground. 15 And I will smite 'the winter house with 


1 See Jer. xxxvi. 22. 


It is clear why Amos prefers to speak of Jahveh as the God of hosts 
rather than as the God. of Israel. Never once does he use the latter 
name, because to him Jahveh is something more than the God of His 
people : the God of righteousness all the world over. 

Jahveh of hosts. What is the exact meaning of this title ? 

(a) 1 Sam. xvii. 45 seems to shew that the reference is primarily 
to the armies of Israel: Thow comest to me with a sword, and with a 
spear...but I come to thee in the name of Jahveh of hosts (the God of the 
armies of Israel). But that ‘passage, while illustrating the sense 
attached to the title by the author, cannot be regarded as in any way 
decisive of its origin. Moreover itis by no means improbable that the 
words in brackets may themselves be a later explanation. Further, 
the word hosts is hardly ever used for the armies of Israel, save in the 
Priestly Code, which is a comparatively late source, while the books 
which use the title Jahveh of hosts very rarely speak of Israel’s armies 
at all. Finally, the title is often used where a martial sense would be 
particularly inappropriate. 

(b) Smend suggests that the title was first employed by Amos to 
denote the armies of heaven, all the elements and forces of nature, 
such as are mentioned in ix. 2—6. Heappeals to Gen. 11. 1, all the host of 
them ; Ps. cili. 21, cxlvili. 2, all his hosts. But these passages occur in 
what is very distinctly the later literature. Amos, moreover, does not 
use the term in such a way as to give the impression that he has coined 
a new phrase to express the sovereignty of God, and is introducing it 
for the first time to an unfamiliar audience. Finally, “ such a sense is 
too abstract to stand as the origin of the expression.” 

(c) The third view is that the hosts were intended originally to 
stand for the armies of angels.’ There is no doubt that Jahveh was 
continually pictured as a King holding high state in heaven’s halls, 
and attended by thousands of celestial beings. For this conception 
we may refer to Is, vi, 1 K. xxi, Ps. xxiv.; cf also Jer. xlvi. 18, 
xlviii. 15. Ewald suggests that the title was “born in the shout of 
victory,” when in some great battle it seemed as if Jahveh and His 
angels had descended to fight for Israel; cf. Judg. v. 4, 5, and 20, 
They fought from heaven, the stars in thew courses fought against 
Sisera. The title, thus referring to Jahveh as Commander and King, 
was used by the prophets as the most significant designation of the 
exalted sovereignty of God. 

14. J will also visit the altars of Beth-el...to the ground. As the 
text stands the words disturb the connexion of thought, v, 15 being the 
clear conclusion to this judgement on the proud nobles. Their punish- 
ment is the destruction of all their fine palaces, not the demolition of 
Bethel’s altars. We may therefore regard this verse as an insertion by 
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‘ the summer house ; and the houses of ivory shall perish, and 
"the great houses shall have an end, saith the Lorp. 

IV. 1 Hear this word, ye kine of Bashan, that are in the 
mountain of Samaria, which oppress the poor, which crush the 
needy, which say unto their lords, Bring, and let us drink. 


1 See Judg. iii. 20. 2 Or, many 


some reader or editor who felt that no prophecy of judgement could be 
complete without a reference to the idolatrous worship of the northern 
province. 

The objection to this verse, however, on the score of its unsuit- 
ability to the context, falls if we place v. 15 (as we have suggested) 
immediately after v. 11. In this case the verse under discussion forms 
a fitting climax. Bethel was a place of peculiar sacredness and 
special importance. Abraham (Gen. xii. 8) and Jacob (Gen. xxxv. 7) 
had erected altars there; and there sacrifice had been continually 
offered. At the division of the kingdom, Bethel became the centre of 
Israelite worship. We know, also, from Amos that it was a royal 
residence and a royal sanctuary (vii. 13). The destruction of the altars 
of Bethel would signify the abolition of Israel’s worship and independ- 
ence, the humiliation of the royal house, the overthrow of the last 
refuge of the people, neither the horns of the altar nor those clinging 
to them being spared. 


3 


IV. 1. Hear this word seems to connect this passage with 11. 1 
(see note there). 

Isaiah has also something to say against the women of Jerusalem 
in his day, with all their finery, Is. 11. 16 ff. 

ye kine of Bashan. Bashan was the most northern region on the 
east of the Jordan; it was noted for the fertility of its pasture-lands 
(Mic. vii. 14), its forests of oak (Is. 1. 13; Zech. xi. 2), and its well- 
nourished cattle (Dt. xxxii. 14; Ps. xxii. 12; Ez. xxxix. 18). These 
high-born ladies have no kind of care save for their own food and 
pleasure. ‘A cowherd’s rough picture of women: a troop of kine— 
heavy, heedless animals trampling in their anxiety for food upon every 
frail and lovely object in the way.” 

say unto their lords, i.e. their husbands, who are driven to oppress 
the poor in order to provide material for their wives’ pleasures. The 
ladies of Samaria (as of many another country) never troubled to 
think what their luxurious self-indulgence cost their poorer sisters. 

2, 3. he gratification of all their tastes, the utter inconsider- 
ateness as to the means employed in the process, have made these 
gentle women brutes. Jahveh’s indignation is roused against them. 
As brutes they have lived for their own sensual pleasure, treating the 
poor as mere cattle, as though they had as little feeling as themselves. 


(c) Samaria’s women, iv. 1 
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2 The Lord Gop hath sworn by his holiness, that, lo, the days 
shall come upon you, that they shall take you away with hooks, 
and your residue with fish hooks. 3 And ye shall go out at the 
breaches, every one straight before her; ‘and ye shall cast 
yourselves into Harmon, saith the Lorp. 


1 The ancient versions vary in their rendering of this clause. The text is 
probably corrupt. 


An eye for an eye. They are the real cattle: and as cattle shall they 
be driven forth from their pastures and palaces. 

2. The Lord Gop hath sworn. Cf. vi. 8, vii. 7. 

by his holiness. The holiness of Jahveh is Amos’ designation for 
His majesty, which, to the prophet’s mind, has an essentially moral 
character and is bound to react against all this selfishness. 

the days shall come. ‘The sad and serious forecast of gloom and 
wretchedness so common in prophecy” (Harper), especially in Jeremiah: 
though sometimes used also of the bright future. 

your residue, i.e. the last of you (not as A.V. your posterity). 
Amos adds this further clause to disabuse all minds of any idea of the 
possibility of escape. 

Jjish hooks. Strange and even amusing interpretations of this 
phrase have been given. Some suggest that the allusion is to sharp- 
pointed poles to rescue the women from fishponds into which they had 
fallen. G. A. Smith thinks that so many were taken captive that the 
supply of hooks (such as were commonly placed in the nostrils of 
unruly cattle) had run short and that consequently for the last of them 
Jishhooks must be used. 

But Amos is not to be tied down to a single metaphor when the fire 
kindles. The sight of these women being led captive one by one 
through the breaches of the stormed city by ropes fastened to rings in 
their lips (cf. Rawlinson, Anc. Mon., 1. p. 243) made the picture of the 
fish in the angler’s hand the most appropriate symbol of their utter 
helplessness ; cf. Hab. i. 14, 15. 

3. and ye shall cast yourselves into Harmon. The text is corrupt 
beyond hope of recovery. The verb must mean ye shall cast ; while no 
place corresponding with Harmon has yet been discovered. It only 
requires a very slight textual alteration to obtain a passive sense for 
the verb, ye shall be cast; Harmon would then be the place of exile 
and disgrace where the women would be cast, perhaps as corpses. 
Some of the versions took Harmon as equivalent to Armenia (so Targ., 
Pesh., Symm., and Jerome), cf. v. 27, beyond Damascus. 

The most plausible emendation is that of Hitzig, who with a slight 
alteration reads, ye shall be cast out to Hadad-Rimmon, i.e. to serve as 
“holy women” in the immoralities connected with a pagan temple ; 
but it is uncertain whether such a deity, or combination of deities, as 
Hadad-Rimmon (supposed to = Hadad-T'ammuz), was ever known. 
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II]. Man’s IDEA OF RELIGION, AND Gop’s. 
EXTERNALS AND ESSENTIALS IV. 4—13 


There was no decay of religion in Amos’ day. The places of worship were 
thronged by” devout and enthusiastic pilgrims; sacrifices were offered with 
exemplary punctiliousness; and all the ordinances of religion were strictly 
observed. 

The strange thing was that, despite all this religious enthusiasm, the 
country should be visited by a succession of calamities which seemed to indicate 
the divine displeasure. 

The rich and careless paid no heed to these disasters, for they were them- 
selves only remotely affected. Those, however, who laid such things to heart, 
saw in them a call to redouble their efforts to secure Jahveh’s favour. Solemn 
assembly and festival, almsgiving and holy sacrifice, were pressed upon the 
people’s conscience, and they responded readily. Amos echoes the priestly 
appeal, begging the people to use to the full their religious opportunities and 
privileges—for, by so doing, they shall but increase their damnation. 

That is the startling message of Amos to the Church of his day. Your 
religion is rotten to the core: and your worship is very wickedness. 

The most remarkable feature of this indictment is that the prophet is in no 
sense attacking the loose morality, too often to be detected in the professors 
of an orthodox religion, but he is attacking the religion itself. He is not, as 
in ch. ii., denouncing the unhallowed alliance of wickedness with worship, but 
declares that the worship is in itself wicked. He is not condemning those 
who, while careful to conform to all religious observances, yet in their lives set 
all religious restraints at defiance. He goes further than this. He singles 
out not the bad things of religious people for his scorn, but the good things of 
religion. “Tithe is transgression, sacrifice is sin. If that is your idea of 
religion,” says Amos, “then God will have none of it; and the more you 
multiply your services, the more do you displease the very God whom you are 
seeking to please.” What does Amos mean by this undiscriminating denuncia- 
tion? Let him first tell us what is his own idea of religion. It may be summed 
up in one phrase—Religion means returning to God. And that is precisely 
what the popular religion failed to understand. No doubt, there were the 
conventional confessions of sin accompanying sacrifice; but when once the 
offering had been made, all was right once more between the worshipper and 
his God. People never realized that “it cost more to redeem their souls,” and 
the priests were not particularly anxious that they should. Religion, in fact, 
meant the correct performance of ritual. Every stage of life had its appropriate 
stage of hallowing, every sin its proper sacrifice; and the important thing 
was to attend these services, and offer these sacrifices. No doubt the priests 
inculcated a kind of morality, but they did not put righteousness first. We 
may perhaps compare the contention that “a life of very average morality with 
frequent sacraments is more pleasing to God than a life of heroic morality 
without sacraments” (Tyrrell, Christianity at the Cross-Roads, p. 72). 

It is precisely this point of view which Amos attacks with all the severity 
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at his command. For a doctrine of this kind (however innocent in the hands 
of an ingenious apologist) might lead to many wickednesses sheltering them- 
selves under the cloak of orthodox conformity, and the priests of ancient Israel 
were not dialecticians enough to draw the sting from such a statement, or to 
adjust the balance between ritual and righteousness with nice precision. The 
result was seen in the popular idea that the service of God consisted of 
ceremonies, tithes and sacrifices, repetitions of prayers and pronouncings of 
blessings, holy words and sacred symbols. On these things, therefore, Amos 
makes an uncompromising onslaught. So far from helping people to “return 
to God,” such a conception of religion keeps them from Him; for it encourages 
the illusion that men and women cannot possibly be far from God if only they 
will persevere in these ways. Thus they are blinded, and thus they cannot 
hear when God calls. And God does call; not through ecclesiastical pronounce- 
ments, but through the facts of everyday life. For God is alive, and refuses 
to be kept a prisoner of the priests. He leaves the temple and walks through 
the land. And men may see His footsteps if their eyes are not dull with the 
smoke of sacrifice; and His warning may be heard in “a thousand voices 
which shout to the saints but to the deaf are dumb”—drought and famine and 
failure of crops, pestilence and war and earthquake; but there is not one that 
understandeth. So God calls them from their vain rites to stern preparation. 
Preparation for what? That is not disclosed, but it must be a visitation so 
appalling that it cannot be even named alongside the other calamities that 
have come crowding in on the unfortunate country. 

Does Amos go too far in his sweeping denunciations? We shall not think 
so, if we remember how readily men seek some substitute for true conversion. 
“Tdolatries die everywhere; but everywhere 2 superstitious ritualism survives. 
It continues with philosophies that have ceased to believe in the gods who 
enforced it. Upon ethical movements which have gained their freedom by 
breaking away from it, in the course of time it lays its paralysing weight. 
With offers of help it flatters religions the most spiritual in theory and inten- 
tion.... There is an irreducible minimum of rite and routine in worship; there 
is an invaluable loyalty to traditional habits; there are holy and spiritual uses 
in symbol and sacrament. But these are all dispensable; and because they 
are all constantly abused, the voice of the prophet is ever needed which tells 
us that God will have none of them; but let justice roll on like water, and 
righteousness like an unfailing stream” (G. A. Smith, Book of the Twelve 
Prophets, 1. pp. 158, 159). If Amos inveighs against worship, Isaiah even 
denounces prayer when hearts are unclean and hands are full of blood, 
Is. i. 10—17. 


The conclusion of the oracle as it stands needs rearrangement. It 
is widely held that the two parts of iv. 12 hardly fit together, and that 
v. 13 is a later addition. The first three verses of ch. v. do not stand 
in any clear connexion either with what follows or with what precedes. 
On the other hand v. 4—6 make an admirable conclusion to iv. 12 4, 
while iv. 126 refers to the warning in v. 4—6. All attempts at re- 
arrangement must of course be highly conjectural, but they are not 
to be condemned on that account. 
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4 Come to Beth-el, and transgress ; to Gilgal, and multiply 
transgression ; and bring your sacrifices every morning, and 
your tithes every three days; 5 and ‘offer a sacrifice of thanks- 
giving of that which is leavened, and proclaim freewill offerings 


1 Heb. offer by burning. 


wf 

4. Come to Beth-el, and—worship, is what we should expect. But 
the prophet lets his heart out in ironical invitation to come to Bethel 
and—transgress. 

The transgression does not consist in the worship at the high places 
as violating the law of the one sanctuary, for Amos knows nothing of 
any such law, and it was not promulgated for more than another 
century ; nor in the turning of the glory of God into the similitude of 
a calf that eateth hay; nor even in the immoral characters of those 
engaged in worship ; but in imagining that Jahveh can be propitiated 
by any ceremonial means whatever. 

to Gilgal, cf. v. 5, Hos. iv. 15, ix. 15, xii. 11; an important place, 
and the first camping ground of the Israelites when they had crossed 
the Jordan. It is plain from these allusions in Amos and Hosea that 
it must have rivalled Bethel itself as the seat of the idolatrous worship 
of the northern kingdom. 

bring your sacrifices every morning, and your tithes every three days. 
Amos exaggerates and caricatures their mistaken zeal. Bring your 
sacrifices not every year, according to usage (cf. 1 Sam. i. 7, 21), but 
every day: bring your tithes, not once in three years in accordance 
with ancient custom (cf. Dt. xiv. 28, xxvi. 12), but once in three days. 

This explanation is however open to grammatical difficulties, and 
it seems better to take the passage as a description of the actual 
procedure at Bethel. On the day after arrival the worshipper offered 
his sacrifice, and on the following day (the third day including the 
arrival at the sanctuary) paid his tithes. We should therefore trans- 
late, “Bring your sacrifices im the morning, and your tithes on the 
third day.” 

5. asacrifice...of that whichis leavened. The ancient custom was to 
exclude leaven from the cultus of Jahveh (Ex. xxxiv. 25 J, xxiii. 18 E), 
and this was enforced by the later law (Lev. ii. 11, vi. 17). But at 
Bethel, in Amos’ day, the Israelites with mistaken zeal thought to 
make their thanksgiving-offerings more acceptable by using leaven, i.e. 
yeast or grape-honey (Lev. 11. 11), in the preparation of them (Driver, 
Amos, p. 167). Perhaps the practice was borrowed from the worship of 
the Canaanite Baal, as the reference to raisin cakes in Hos. 11. 1 seems 
to imply. Amos is here ironically urging the worshippers to prepare the 
most luscious sacrifices possible. To proclaim and publish freewill 
offerings is of course an absolute contradiction of the spirit of what 
should be spontaneous devotion. Our Lord, likewise, had to warn His 
own disciples against the trumpets which the hypocrites sounded 
whenever they did an alms in the synagogues or in the streets 
(Matt. vi. 2). 
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and publish them: for this liketh you, O ye children of Israel, 
saith the Lord Gop. 6 And I also have given you cleanness of 
teeth in all your cities, and want of bread in all your places: 
yet have ye not returned unto me, saith the Lorp. 7 And 
I also have withholden the rain from you, when there were yet 


this liketh you, i.e. pleaseth you, lit. for so ye love to do. 

The Israelites were only too ready to follow the prophet’s ironical 
suggestions. ‘Their error lay not in making incorrect offerings, or 
making correct offerings in the wrong place, but in confusing the 
externals with the essentials of religion. 

We may note in passing, how full, even at this early period, is the 
terminology of religious worship: sacrifices, tithes, thank-offerings, free- 
will offerings, offerings made by burning, leaven. It may be inferred from 
the scope of this vocabulary (introduced quite incidentally) that a full 
and systematic cultus was already established, and that in the coming 
antagonism between priestly and prophetic ideals the former would 
undoubtedly catch the popular suffrage. 

6. Wherein then does true religion consist ? Amos speaks boldly 
in Jahveh’s name. Jahveh Himself shall tell them. Return unto me 
is God’s conception of man’s religious duties. And He is always 
claiming this return of man to his Maker, and pressing this claim 
upon the conscience by mighty movements, by calamities, by fearful 
expectations. If men would only cease to engross themselves in 
ceremonial and ecclesiastical matters, they could not fail to note in the 
things taking place all round them the evident tokens of God’s 
presence and designs. So we are taken from the temple with its 
exaggerated and artificial devotion, and are bidden to be still while 
J otha speaks in famine and drought, blasting, pestilence, and earth- 
quake. 

And I, on my part. What a contrast between men’s treatment 
of God, and God’s treatment of men! They lavish on Him fat sacrifices: 
He starves and destroys. ‘That is, they regard Him as a being only 
to be flattered and fed. He regards them as creatures with characters 
to discipline... Their views of Him, if religious, are sensuous and 
gross ; His views of them, if austere, are moral and ennobling” (G. A. 
Smith, loc. cit. p. 163). 

cleanness of teeth, for in the famine they could find nothing to eat. 
Some of the Versions read bluntness, or perhaps decay. 

in all your cities. Famines in Palestine were frequent and dreaded; 
during the time of Amos may be mentioned those which took place 
in the reign of Ahab (1 K. xvii. 12), and under Jehoram (2 K. iv. 38, 
viii. 1); but the reference here is more probably to some unrecorded 
famine in the lifetime of the prophet. 

yet have ye not returned unto me. This form of expression is by 
no means uncommon in the O.T., and prepared the way for the Christian 
idea of conversion. 

7. And I, on my part. Again the emphatic contrast. 
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three months to the harvest : and I caused it to rain upon one 
city, and caused it not to rain upon another city: one piece was 
rained upon, and the piece whereupon it rained not withered. 
8 So two or three cities wandered unto one city to drink water, 
and were not satisfied: yet have ye not returned unto me, saith 
the Lorp. 9 I have smitten you with blasting and mildew: 


7, 8. The rains which were due, when (by a rough and ready 
computation) there wre yet three months to harvest, must of course be 
“the latter rain,” which falls in the spring time. But if these rains 
were withholden till three months before harvest and then fell, they 
would have fallen at exactly the best possible moment, which is 
plainly the direct opposite of what the prophet intends us to understand. 
The rains therefore, for which people waited in vain, and which, when 
at last they fell, proved local only, and utterly inadequate, must mean 
“the former rain” which continues from October to February ; and 
this is supported by the Hebrew word geshem, which is used of the 
heavy rain of winter, rather than of the refreshing showers of spring. 
But then the clause about three months to harvest becomes meaningless. 
Most probably it should be regarded as a gloss, added by someone 
anxious to give details (possibly gleaned from his own experience) of 
the great drought. 

The whole description seems needlessly involved ; and many critics 
regard most of what follows as an interpolation. An easy rearrange- 
ment, however, quickly suggests itself and removes at least some of 
the difficulties. 

“ And J, even I, have withholden the rain from you: one piece of 
land was rained upon, and the piece whereupon it rained not, withered. 
Yet have ye not returned unto me. 

“And I would cause it to rain upon one city, and on another city 
I would cause it not to rain ; so that two or three cities would wander 
unto one city to drink water, but would not be satisfied. Yet have ye 
not returned unto me.” 

one piece was rained upon, etc. Jahveh shews His power of send- 
ing rain where He will, and withholding where He will also. 

8. wandered. The word here used means to stagger ; it is used 
of blind (Lam. iv. 14), or drunken men (Is. xxiv. 20; Ps. evil. 27); in 
Ps. lix. 15 of men famished for lack of food, seeking but not finding. 
Here it describes the unsteady gait of wretched people exhausted by 
drought, staggering from city to city, only to be once more disappointed 
by finding the supply hardly sufhcient for the needs of the city to 
which they had wandered for help. The tenses in this passage describe 
frequentative action. 

9. blasting and mildew. The blasting describes the destruction 
wrought by the scorching east wind (cf. Gen. xli. 6, 23, 27). The 
mildew is caused by the warm damp winds of November. It can be 
traced by the pale yellow ears of corn, incapable of forming any grain 
(cf. Jer. xxx. 6, paleness). 
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the multitude of your gardens and your vineyards and your fig 

trees and your olive trees hath the palmerworm devoured : yet 

have ye not returned unto me, saith the Lonp. 10 J have sent 

among you the pestilence after the manner of Egypt: your 

young men have I slain with the sword, ‘and have carried away 

your horses ; and I have made the stink of your camp to come 
1 Heb. with the captivity of your horses. 


the multitude of your gardens...hath the palmerworm devoured. 
Grammatically this translation is doubtful, but it is the best that 
can be done with the text in its present condition. Wellhausen, 
however, has suggested a slight but brilliant emendation (‘nannn for 
main) which removes all difficulties, and restores the parallelism of 
the passage. 

Accepting this alteration, we read : 


I have smitten you with blasting and mildew; 
I have laid waste your gardens and vineyards ; 
And your fig trees and olive trees hath the locust devoured. 


How terribly destructive were these visitations of locusts may be 
gathered from Joel 1. 4—12. 

10. the pestilence...the sword. It is by no means clear that the 
sword must be taken literally, though the later writer who inserted 
the words with the captivity of your horses (marg.) plainly gave it this 
meaning. Pestilence was itself Jahveh’s sword, cf. 1 Chr. xxi. 16, 27, 
30, and Is. xxxi. 8, Then shall the Assyrian fall with the sword, not of 
man; and the sword, not of man, shall devour him, with Is. xxxvii. 36, 
the angel of the LorD went forth, and smote in the camp of the 
Assyrians a hundred and four score and five thousand. War with the 
dreaded nation is the last chastisement when all else has failed, for it 
means inexorable doom. Jahveh has however not yet exhausted His 
efforts to bring His obdurate people to repentance. We conclude 
therefore that Amos speaks here not of battle and murder, but of 
pestilence and sudden death. 

after the manner of Egypt. The same phrase occurs in Is. x. 24, 
26, where the reference is to the historical circumstances attending the 
Exodus. Itis possible that Amos intends this passage to have the same 
reference here and to allude to the plagues of Egypt. The reference 
may however be more general. In Deut. xxviii. 27, Jahveh threatens 
that He will visit the infidelity of the people with the boil of Egypt 
and other incurable diseases. 

It is possible that the simplest translation is the best : by the way 
of Egypt. The insalubrious climate was the nursery of pestilences ; 
and the plague would march up in the wake of the invading armies. 

and have carried away your horses, literally with the captivity of 
your horses. The peculiar use of these words, their interruption of the 
context, and the anticlimax they suggest, all point to the expression 
being an insertion by a later hand. 
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up even into your nostrils: yet have ye not returned unto me, 
saith the LorpD. 11 I have overthrown some among you, as when 
God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah, and ye were as a brand 
plucked out of the burning: yet have ye not returned unto me, 
saith the Lorp. 12 Therefore thus will I do unto thee, O Israel : 


I have made the stink of your camp, etc. The mortality was so great 
that the dead lay in heaps awaiting burial. 

ll. I have overthrown some among you, i.e. some of your cities. 
Amos is describing the divine visitation, dreaded most of all in 
antiquity—the earthquake. Perhaps the reference is to the earthquake 
mentioned in the title (i. 1) which must have been very terrible to 
account for its subsequent chronological use. ‘The word overthrow is 
always used in connexion with the divine judgement on the Cities 
of the Plain. 

as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. A somewhat strange 
expression in the mouth of the divine speaker: but it had become an 
almost stereotyped phrase ; cf. Is. xii. 19; Jer. 1. 40. 

a brand plucked out of the burning, cf. Zech. iii. 2, where Jahveh 
calls Joshua, high priest of Jerusalem, a brand plucked out of the fire. 

12. Nothing remains but to declare the sentence that their sin 
has made irrevocable. 

But the text as it stands offers quite a different conclusion from that 
which we might have expected. Instead of predicting a punishment 
more terrible than any of the preceding visitations, we have one last 
appeal, prepare to meet thy God. Even so, we should not be justified 
in saying that Amos might not have ended with a final call to 
repentance, rather than with an announcement of final doom. Or it 
might perhaps be possible to take prepare to meet thy God as such an 
announcement—vague and terrifying. But the context seems to 
demand a different conclusion. Amos has told of God’s discipline of 
His people. All has failed. Nothing remains but utter destruction. 
Therefore thus will I do unto thee. Thus cannot refer to anything but 
to the overwhelming judgement which is yet to be pronounced. But 
in the present text we are not told what God will do thus with Israel. 
The judgement would have been as specific as those which Amos has 
already detailed ; but the later editor has substituted a fine phrase of 
a more general character. In later days the original reference may 
have largely lost its meaning, and the editors of the prophets cared 
more for the appropriateness of the message than for its authorship. 
Their concern was that the prophet being dead should yet speak: to 
have kept the words exactly as they were written to the detriment of 
their intelligibility and force, to have shrunk from the task of adapting 
the prophet’s message to modern conditions, would have seemed to 
them to ensure that the prophet having spoken should be yet dead. 
They had thus no scruple about making additions and adaptations ; 
and nowhere is the process to be more clearly recognized than in these 
closing sections of the prophetic discourse. 
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and because I will do this unto thee, prepare to meet thy God, 
O Israel. 13 For, lo, he that formeth the mountains, and 
createth the wind, and declareth unto man what is his thought, 
that maketh the morning darkness, and treadeth upon the high 
places of the earth ; the Lorn, the God of hosts, is his name. 


Therefore thus will I do unto thee. he form recalls the familiar 
Hebrew oath “God do so to me and more also.” 

because I will do this. This refers back to thus ; but the present 
text gives no indication as to the meaning of the reference in either 
case. 

prepare to meet thy God. So Amos may have written ; but, in that 
case, a verse or two must have fallen out between thus will I do and 
because I will do this. At present we are not told what Jahveh will 
do, nor what are the grounds on which Israel is to prepare to meet 
her God. 

prepare to meet thy God cannot mean prepare for the worst ; the 
LXX., followed by Pesh., points to the true interpretation (perhaps 
reading sp for ns7pb) 70d érixadeio Oar. The purpose of all prophecy, 
however unconditional, is to drive men back to God (ef. esp. Jer. xviii. 
7—11). ‘There is always hope in repentance. 

13. The first of the three great doxologies in Amos; the others 
are v. 8, 9, ix. 5, 6. 

The grammatical and logical connexion is far from clear ; but the 
difficulties would largely be removed if we could transfer the words 
which form the conclusion of this verse to its beginning, and read, 
Prepare to meet thy God, O Israel—Jahweh, God of hosts, is his name. 
For lo! he that formeth the mountains, etc. 

This passage raises the whole question as to the genuineness of the 
doxologies. Against ascribing them to Amos it is urged : 

(a) Ejaculations of this kind in praise of Jahveh’s creative power 
do not otherwise occur in Hebrew prophecy until the exilic period, 
when they became fairly common. 

(b) Inno case are these verses indispensable to the argument, while 
in one case (v. 8, 9) they are plainly an interruption. 

(c) The language seems at times later than Amos, e.g. x72 for 
create, nw for his thought (but vid. infra), and the whole phrase Jahveh 
(of hosts) is his name, which, though it occurs in v. 27 where most 
critics suspect its genuineness, is not otherwise met with until the 
exilic and post-exilic periods. It is surely more than a coincidence 
that this late expression should elsewhere be found only in these 
suspected verses of Amos. 

(d) That there was a tendency to insert such passages may be 
seen by the fact that a doxology has actually been mserted into the 
Greek text of Hos. xiii. 4, ‘‘ Who made firm the heavens and founded 
the earth, whose hands founded all the hosts of heaven ; and | did not 
display them unto thee that thou shouldest walk after them.” This is 
of course immeasurably inferior to what we have in Amos, but it 
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illustrates the tendency to introduce doxologies into the prophetic 
writings. 

On the other side it is argued that : 

(a) Amos believes that all nature is at God’s command (vii. 4, ix. 2 
etc.), and serves His moral purpose. ‘That such an appeal to the God 
of nature should “take an ejaculatory form is not surprising under 
the general conditions of prophetic oratory” (W. R. Smith, Prophets of 
Israel, p. 399). 

(6) Though these verses certainly are not closely connected with 
the detailed argument, yet they are “thoroughly appropriate to its 
general purport,” and are quite in the spirit and style of Amos. 

(c) The use of the divine titles is too uncertain a foundation for 
any dogmatic pronouncement as to the dates of the passages in which 
they occur. 

Whatever view may be taken as to the genuineness or otherwise of 
these verses, it is well to be reminded that the question is one of 
authorship, not of authenticity, and that no one would venture to 
question either that “‘ greater Authenticity” which guarantees them 
the place which some unknown prophet gave them in this book, or 
their pure vision and eternal truth (G. A. Smith, op. cit. 1. p. 206). 

he that formeth the mountains. ‘The LXX. reads thunder for 
mountains (oy7n for on), which seems to make a better parallel to 
the wind in the next clause. 

what is his thought. A strange phrase in a verse which deals with 
God’s power over nature. 

The LXX. reads rov xpiordov airod, “his Anointed” (1m for 
ynw m9); Syr. has how great his glory, and Targum what are his works, 
1.e. INWYID. 

Some interpret as though God told man what is His thought ; 
which has led to an ingenious conjecture—“ He declareth to man His 
judgement” (way). 

Perhaps the words are a gloss inserted in explanation of the 
previous words, createth the wind, by one who took wind to mean the 
spirit of man. 

maketh the morning darkness. Not ‘through all its changes guiding 
the day to eventide,’ but bringing on the thunder-clouds, and striking 
the sunshine out of the sky at the approach of the storm. Of. the 
majestic description of the approach of God amidst the thunder in 
Ps. xviii. esp. 9, He bowed the heavens also, and came down ; and thick 
darkness was under his feet. 

treadeth (better marcheth) upon the high places of the earth, as the 
thunder sweeps over the hills. Cf. Mic. 1.3; Dt. xxx. 13; Job ix. 8 
(high places of the sea). 
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IV. “Watling IN ALL THE ways” v. 1—1i7 


This group of oracles begins with a dirge of woe (vv. 1—3), and ends by calling 
on all who are skilful in dirges to re-echo the cry (vv. 16, 17). Why? Because 
God called Israel to give the service of a life, and Israel has responded with 
the service of the lips. 


V. 1 Hear ye this word which I take up for a lamentation 
over you, O house of Israel. 2 The virgin of Israel is fallen ; 
she shall no more rise: she tis cast down upon her land; there 
is none to raise her up. 3 For thus saith the Lord Gop: The 
city that went forth a thousand shall have an hundred left, and 
that which went forth an hundred shall have ten left, to the house 


1 Or, lieth forsaken 


V.1. a lamentation. Heb. ginah, a dirge. It is a death-song that 
the prophet sings, for he sees the nation fallen and flung lifeless to the 
ground, never to rise again. 

The ginah was not merely a spontaneous cry of mourning, but 
a form of poetical composition. In all Hebrew poetry, the second of 
two parallel members, whether synonymous or antithetical, balances 
the first; but in the ginah the second clause is always shorter than 
the first. The dirge, therefore, represents the Hebrew form of elegiac 
measure, in which the second or shorter line, artistically constructed 
to re-echo imperfectly the first, produces a “plaintive, melancholy 
cadence” (Driver). 

Other examples of this dirge are to be found in the book of 
Lamentations, and Is. xiv. 4b—21; Jer. ix. 9b, 10, 18, 20, 21, xxii. 
6, 7, 21—23; Ezek. xix. 1—14, xxvi. 17, 18, xxxii. 2—16. 


Fallen, to rise no more is 
The Virgin of Israel! 

Forsaken upon her own land, 
None to upraise her. 


2. The virgin of Israel, i.e. the virgin, Israel. This is the earliest 
instance of that personification of cities and countries, afterwards so 
common in Hebrew poetry. Israel’s virginity is of course to be found 
in her hitherto happy, unconquered condition. 

as fallen, i.e. shall surely fall. We have here an excellent example 
of the “prophetic perfect”; the prophet is so absolutely certain of 
the event that he regards it as having already taken place. Already 
he sees Israel prostrate on the ground. 

cast down. She lies forsaken where she has fallen; cf. Ezek. xxxii. 
4, and I will leave thee forsaken upon the land, I will throw thee forth 
upon the face of the field. 
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of Israel. 4 For thus saith the Lorp unto the house of Israel, 
Seek ye me, and ye shall live: 5 but seek not Beth-el, nor enter 
into Gilgal, and pass not to Beer-sheba: for Gilgal shall surely 
go into captivity, and Beth-el shall 'come to nought. 6 Seek 


a 1 Or, become vanity (Heb. Aven) 

46. ‘The connexion between these verses and the dirge which 
has just preceded is not very clear. Some have seen in these verses 
a continuation of iv. 4, 5. On the other hand, we may regard them 
as furnishing the justification for the elegy. ‘l'his logical connexion is 
made still clearer if we regard the verb in Mor thus saith the LORD as 
a historical perfect, and translate Mor thus hath Jaheeh said. In other 
words “Israel shall fall (1—3) because she has disobeyed the divine 
BAG given in the past to seek Jahveh alone” (Harper, op. cit. 
p. 109). 

4. Seek ye me, and ye shall live, lit. Seek me and live. To seek 
God (a phrase used indifferently of both Jahveh and heathen gods) 
signifies religious desire, and implies effort, obedience and worship. 

and live, i.e. that ye may live. Life is, of course, national life, 
prosperity and escape from the threatened ruin. There is no reference 
to spiritual life or to any future existence. 

5. seek not Beth-el. How easy to confound God as He is with 
God as we imagine Him to be! The worshippers at Bethel never 
tried to get beyond their prescribed ritual to a glimpse of God Himself. 
And so their cultus simply blinded them to the one indispensable 
condition of seeking God—righteousness and truth. 

pass not to Beer-sheba. Beer-sheba is also mentioned in viii. 14, 
where the text is by no means free from suspicion. ‘lhe words here 
seem undoubtedly an intrusion. There is no corresponding clause in 
the second half of the verse, predicting its ruin as in the case of Bethel 
and Gilgal. 

If the text is sound, we must suppose that the religious zeal of the 
Israelites was so excessive that they were not satisfied with visiting 
the northern sanctuaries, but organized pilgrimages to Beer-sheba in 
the extreme south of Judah. ‘T'o reach Beer-sheba they would have to 
cross the frontier, hence pass (lit. cross) over to Beer-sheba. Beer-sheba 
seems to have been the centre of a peculiar form of Jahveh worship 
(cf. viii. 14), and was famous for its patriarchal associations. 

Gilgal shall surely go into captivity, and Beth-el shall come to nought. 
There is a play upon words here which it is impossible to reproduce, 
Gilgal galoh yigleh. 

Bethel, the house of God, shall become Beth-aven, the house of 
trouble. Hosea seizes on this epigram of Amos, and calls the sanctuary 
Beth-aven more frequently than he gives to it its proper name (Hos. 
iv. 15 etc.). Aven signifies zdolatry as well as worthlessness, iniquity, 
trouble; hence the translation of Wellhausen, “Gilgal wird zum Galgen 
gehen und Betel wird des Teufels werden.” 


E, A, 4 
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the Lorp, and ye shall live; lest he break out like fire in the 
house of Joseph, and it devour and there be none to quench it 
in Beth-el: 7 ye who turn judgement to wormwood, and cast 
down righteousness to the earth; 8 seek him that maketh the 


6. The prophet once more renews the offer of reconciliation. 
Perhaps a few words are lost, e.g. And now, O house of Israel, seek 
Jahveh and live; once more Jahveh repeats His promise which you 
disregarded of old. 

lest he break out like fire (in) the house of Joseph, and it devour. 
There is a two-fold grammatical difficulty: the absence of any preposi- 
tion before house of Joseph, and the sudden change of subject from 
God, he break out (masc.) to it (i.e. fire) devour (fem.). 

A simple emendation removes both difficulties: lest he set on fire 
the house of Joseph, etc., reading wea ny’ for wea nex. This 
suggestion is amply supported by 2 Sam. xiv. 30, 31, where the 
expression is thrice used. 

in Beth-el. For Bethel we should perhaps read with LXX. Beth- 
Israel, House of Israel. 

7. This verse is to be connected with v. 10. The doxology in 
vv. 8 and 9 makes havoc both of grammar and sense in its present 
position, and is obviously out of place. The LXX. tries to get over 
the difficulty by referring the whole of this verse to Jahveh, a course 
only possible by mistranslation, 6 mousy «is twos (reading mbynd for 
795) Kpipa kat duxarootvyyy eis yay €Onker. 

wormwood, a bitter plant, Vulg. absinthium. ‘The very institutions 
of justice have, by a cruel irony, become the means of oppression. 

cast down righteousness to the earth. Righteousness (justitia civilis) 
is almost personified; she is dethroned and contemptuously laid on 
the ground. ‘The meaning of the phrase is made clearer by studying 
its opposite. In v. 15 the nobles are told to “establish judgement in 
the gate”; this should be set her erect in a standing position, and 
thus maintain her. . 

8. seek him. ‘I'he insertion is demanded by the sense, but has no 
kind of textual justification. 

It is possible that ov. 8 and 9 originally (or at any rate, at a very 
early date) followed v. 6. In that case we might with greater reason 
supply the words seek him. By further transferring the words the 
LORD is his name to the beginning of the doxology, we restore the 
grammatical as well as logical order. ‘The oracle would then read : 


6. Seek ye Jahveh and live, 
Lest he consume the house of Joseph in fire, 
And it devour, and there be none to quench it in Israel’s 
house. 


8, 9. Whose name is Jahveh, 


(Maker of the stars, and controller of the seas, 
Preparing destruction for the mighty). 
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Pleiades and Orion, and turneth 'the shadow of death into the 
morning, and maketh the day dark with night ; that calleth for 
the waters of the sea, and poureth them out upon the face of 
the earth; the LorpD is his name; 9 that *bringeth sudden 
destruction upon the strong, so that destruction cometh upon 


1 Or, déep darkness 2 Or, causeth destruction to flash forth 


7. They that turn judgement to wormwood, 
And cast righteousness upon the ground, 


10. ‘They hate him that rebuketh in the gate, 
And him that speaketh sincerely do they abhor. 


8. the Pleiades and Orion. The prophet selects two of the most 
conspicuous constellations as examples of the grandeur and power of 
Him who created all the heavenly bodies. 

They are named, together with the Great Bear, in Job ix. 9, 
Mxxvui. 31 f.: 

Canst thou bind the cluster of the Pleiades, 
Or loose the bands of Orion ? 


This reminds us of Homer, //. xvimt. 486—7: 


TlAniadas 6 “Yadas te 76 te oOévos “Opiwvos, 
” > a Noh > / 4 
Apxtov 0, Av Kal apagay érikAnow Kadéovow, 


Pleiades. Hebr. kimah, which may be connected with the Arabic 
root kum=‘accumulate,’ hence a group or flock of stars, or with the 
Assyrian kamu =‘bind.’ A.V. has the seven stars; Shakespeare also 
speaks thus of the same constellation, 1 Henry IV. 1. 2, “we that take 
purses go by the moon and the seven stars.” 

Orion. The Hebrew fésil signifies fool, and may point to some 
mythological notion that the star was once a foolhardy giant, chained 
for his impiety in the heavens which he strove to capture (cf. Job xxxvili. 
31, quoted above). 

the shadow of death. This traditional translation is based on 
a doubtful derivation of the Hebrew word. It is safer to adopt the 
rendering of the R.V. margin, deep darkness. The meaning of the 
word can be seen in such a passage as Ps. xxii. 4, where the shepherd 
leads his sheep into the darkest valley to avoid the glare of the noonday 
sun. 
that calleth for the waters of the sea, etc. <A fine phrase; the 
waves are represented as hearing Jahveh’s voice when He calls to (not 
Jor) them, and rushing to answer His behest. 

But what is the exact meaning of the passage? There may be 
a reference to some destructive inundation, or we may have here an 
illustration of the idea that the rains are originally drawn up from the 
sea. Cf. Job xxxvi. 27, 28, 30 (R.V.M.). 

9. that bringeth sudden [destruction]. The word used is a rare one, 
occurring elsewhere only in Job ix. 27, x. 20, Ps, xxxix. 13 [Heb. 14], 


hee 
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the fortress. 10 They hate him that reproveth in the gate, and 
they abhor him that speaketh uprightly. 11 Forasmuch there- 
fore as ye trample upon the poor, and take exactions from him 
of wheat: ye have built houses of hewn stone, but ye shall not 
dwell in them; ye have planted pleasant vineyards, but ye shall 
not drink the wine thereof. 12 For I know how manifold are 
your transgressions and how mighty are your sins; ye that 
afflict the just, that take a bribe, and that turn aside the needy 
in the gate from their right. 13 Therefore he that is prudent 
shall keep silence in such a time; for it is an evil time. 


while a cognate form is found in Jer. viii. 18. It is most likely to be 
connected with an Arabic root signifying brightness, and hence gladness 
and joy, which is the meaning of the Hebrew word in the other passages 
where it occurs. ‘he R.V. marg. gives the true translation, he causeth 
destruction to flash forth. 

so that destruction cometh upon the fortress. The repetition of the 
word destruction in the second clause is suspicious. The LXX. employs 
different words in the two clauses, cvvtpiynpov, taXatwpiav, both of 
which sometimes stand for av (ruin), which should accordingly be 
read in one of the two clauses. This, with only a change in the 
vocalization of the verb as originally written (83? for 833), gives the 
sense, and he bringeth ruin upon the fortress. 

10. Resumes the discourse interrupted by the doxology. 

the gate, i.e. the place of the administration of justice and of 
popular council. The gate is really the gateway. Its size was, of 
course, conditioned by the thickness of the city wall in which it was 
constructed. Along each side seats would be cut in the stone, and 
here the “elders” would sit to hold counsel or to dispense justice 
(Gen. xxiii. 10, xxxiv. 20; Dt. xxv. 7; Ruth iii. 11, iv. 1, 11 etc.). 

1l. take exactions from him of wheat. Amos has no care for 
vague denunciations; he is precise and practical. The rich are wealthy 
landowners, and they make their money by exacting as rent an excessive 
amount of the produce which the country folk have won by their labour 
on the soil. 

12. For I know, better Surely I know. With fine effect Jahveh 
Himself takes up the tale. ‘These oppressive nobles forget that however 
much they may keep secret from men, Jahveh /mows. For the attitude 
of the godless and the wealthy cf. Ps. lxxili. 11, And they say, How 
doth God know? And is there knowledge in the Most High? And for 
the prophet’s answer to their blasphemous questionings, cf. Ps. x. 14, 
Thou hast seen it; for thou beholdest mischief and spite. Of. also the 
searching [ know in Rey. ii. 2, 9, 18, 19, iii. 1, 8, 15. 

18. he that is prudent shall keep silence in such a time. This verse 
does not refer to the future, but to the present; nor does the silence 
of the prudent allude to the patient endurance of injustice, or to the 
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14 Seek good, and not evil, that ye may live: and so the Lorn, 
the God of hosts, shall be with you, as ye say. 15 Hate the 
evil, and love the good, and establish judgement in the gate: it 
may be that the Lorpb, the God of hosts, will be gracious unto 
the remnant of Joseph. 16 Therefore thus saith the Lorp, the 
God of hosts, the Lord: Wailing shall be in all the broad ways ; 


cessation of all murmuring against God, or to the silencing of prophecy. 
“The prudent” would be a very strange synonym for “the prophet,” all 
the more so in Amos’ mouth, who refused to keep silence; but rather 
felt that such a time (just because it was an evil time) constituted 
a call to speak, at however great danger to himself. We must take 
the words as having quite a general significance. But this makes the 
verse the less intelligible in its present position. Instead of v. 12 being 
followed, as we actually find in v. 16, by an announcement of God’s 
answer to all this injustice and oppression, we have a series of rather 
commonplace and disconnected sentences, which not only interrupt 
the connexion between vv. 12 and 16, but repeat other passages in 
Amos. For wv. 14 and 15 are really not less out of place in their 
present context than v. 13. ‘This can be seen most plainly by omitting 
these two verses; then the threat of v. 16 at once stands in intelligible 
connexion with that which precedes; while, as the verses stand at 
present, the “therefore” is inexplicable. 

The language of these verses supports the theory that they are 
a later insertion into the text. The phrase remnant of Joseph, v. 15, 
while not impossible in the mouth of Amos, is yet strange, for Joseph 
was not reduced to a remnant until 722 B.c., when Sargon captured 
Samaria. Of course Amos may be referring to a future calamity from 
which only a remnant would escape, but in that case the context would 
demand the phrase to be taken as referring to the rich and oppressive 
aristocrats, the one class with which Amos will have no truce. It 
certainly seems much simpler to regard the last half of v. 15 as a gloss 
inserted at a later time, when the calamity had actually fallen, and 
Israel had become merely a remnant. 

The contents of the verses do not suggest their originality. 14 @ 
goes back to wv. 4, 6, while 15a is practically a doublet of 14a, and 
155 is an evident antithesis to 76. Moreover, the grammatical con- 
struction of that ye may live, though quite common in other writers, 
does not elsewhere occur in Amos. 

But the real reason for suspecting these verses lies in their obvious 
interruption of the context. Remove them, and the initial “therefore” 
of v. 16, which has no meaning in its present place, becomes altogether 
appropriate and significant. 

16. in all the broad ways, i.e. the “squares” and market places ; 
¢f£.is,.xV.: 3. 

Wailing, i.e. a lamentation for the dead. The wailers go about the 
streets, Kecl. xii. 5: 
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and they shall say in all the streets, Alas! alas! and they shall 
call the husbandman to mourning, ‘and such as are skilful 
of lamentation to wailing. 17 And in all vineyards shall be 
wailing: for I will pass through the midst of thee, saith the 
Lorp. 

1 Heb. and proclaim wailing to such as are skilful of lamentation. 


they shall say...Alas! alas! in Hebrew Ho! Ho! We might 
render Ah! Ah/ the common cry as the mourners marched in funeral 
procession through the streets and squares; cf. 1 Kings xii. 30, And 
they wailed over him, Ah, my brother !; Jer. xxii. 18, They shail not 
wail over him, Ah, my brother! or Ah, sister! They shall not waal for 
him, Ah, Lord! or Ah, his glory! also Jer. xxxiv. 5; Ezek. xxx. 2. 

they shall call the husbandman to mourning. They 1s quite general, 
the verb, in accordance with a well known Hebrew idiom, supplying 
its own subject. Who call the husbandman? They that call him. 
It is a way of stating actively, what we should state passively, the 
husbandman shall be called to mourning. Cf. Luke xu. 20, they require 
thy soul =thy soul is required. 

and such as are skilful of lamentation to wailing. The R.V. 
gives the sense, and the margin gives the only possible translation. 
A very slight alteration of the text removes the difficulty and we can 
translate as above (taking 5x from before yt and placing it before 
sppn; so Vulg. and Syr.). 

The skilful in lamentation were professional mourners, cf. Matt. ix. 
23 and Jer. ix. 17—20. “‘ Rustic and artist alike” will be summoned. 

17. in all vineyards. Where the songs of joy are wont to be 
greatest, there shall be heard nought but the dirge of death. Cf. for 
a striking parallel the early prophecies against Moab embedded in 
Is. xv.—xv1., esp. xvi. 10. 

IT will pass through the midst of thee, saith the Lorp, the phrase 
intentionally recalling the great Passover, when Jahveh with unsheathed 
sword smote the Egyptians with their firstborn, Ex. xii. 23 J. 


V. ‘Tae pay or THE Lorp v. 18—27 


“The day of the Lord,” which fills so marked a place in the teaching of the 
prophets from the time of Amos onwards, was in its origin a popwar and not 
a prophetic notion. It sprang from the conviction that Israel was Jahveh’s 
favoured people, and that sooner or later He must intervene victoriously to 
restore the kingdom unto Israel. The nation had hitherto been engaged in 
perpetual hostilities to achieve and maintain their independence. The race 
was not always to the swift nor the battle to the strong. Other nations and 
strange religions at times proved themselves more powerful than Jahveh’s 
people. This of course could not be the final issue of events. A day would 
come when Jahveh would arise and assert Himself. He would not fail those 
that trusted in Him; He must protect them for His own sake; for from whom 
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would He receive worship if Israel were destroyed? If Jahveh was necessary 
to Israel, none the less was Israel necessary to Jahveh. In Amos’ time the 
nation was passing through a period of almost unequalled prosperity. His 
grateful people lavished their gifts and sacrifices, and Jahveh, no less grateful, 
had blessed them with peace and plenty. All had not yet been accomplished, 
but the crowning manifestation of His favour would not be far distant, 
“nothing remained save to pray for its speedy coming.” Thus Israel, in 
fanatical faith, desired the day of the Lord. 

Amos does not repudiate this conception, but he introduces into it a new 
idea which entirely alters its significance. Jahveh will have a day, a day of 
triumph, a day of manifestation. Jahveh will indeed vindicate His righteous- 


Other nations shall indeed be punished in that day, yet not as 
the oppressors of Israel, but because they have transgressed the righteousness 
which is Jahveh’s first requirement of all peoples. It was the introduction of 
this ethical element into the popular conception which made it possible for 
Amos at the same time to retain the idea and to reverse its meaning. And 
this new interpretation of Jahveh’s day sprang in its turn from a new concep- 
tion of Jahveh Himself. In that day Jahveh would be manifested as He was, 

not as Israel conceived Him to be. In that day Jahveh would vindicate, not 
’ Israel, but His own eternal and essential righteousness. So far from restoring 
the kingdom to Israel, He would in that day remove the kingdom from Israel. 

For Amos refused to regard Israel as in any way indispensable to Jahveh. 
Jahveh would take care to vindicate Himself, even if such vindication meant 
to Israel utter and hopeless ruin. 

The splendid daring of this whole passage can hardly be overrated. Amos 
challenges the central article of Israel’s creed, and subjects it to a ruthless 
reinterpretation. He repudiates the idea that religious observances, however 
sacred, are in themselves of the least religious value in the eyes of God. By 
laying stress on the ethical and universal requirements of Jahveh, and by 
shewing that His relation to Israel was morally conditioned, he prepares the 
way for a translation from a monolatrous to a monotheistic conception of God. 
Amos is thus called the founder of ethical monotheism: for there can be but 
one righteousness; and when this righteousness is recognized as the only 
power in heaven and earth, and is further identified with the supreme purpose 
of Jahveh Himself, then this belief in one righteousness leads to faith in the 
One and Only God. 

Such was the amazing achievement of the herdman of Tekoa. And who can 
fail to see in it the working of that Spirit whom Christians confess to have 

. spoken in times past “by the prophets” ? 


18 Woe unto you that desire the day of the Lorp! 
wherefore would ye have the day of the Lorp? it is darkness, 
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and not light. 19 As if a man did flee from a lion, and a bear 
met him; 'or went into the house and leaned his hand on the 
wall, and a serpent bit him. 20 Shall not the day of the Lorp 
be darkness, and not light ? even very dark, and no brightness 
in it? 21 I hate, I despise your feasts, and I *will take no 
delight in your solemn assemblies. 22 Yea, though ye offer me 


1 Or, and 2 Heb. will not smell a savour. 


21—27. Many critics regard this passage as the proper con- 
tinuation of iv. 4—11. For the thought, to which Amos here gives 
such forcible expression, as to the relation of Jahveh to the worship 
which was offered to Him, cf. Is. i. 11 ff. 

Amos attacks all the outward forms of contemporary religion ; for 
to him the cultus appears to lie at the root of all the trouble. Not 
because it is idolatrous, or schismatic, or ritually incorrect, but 
because it encourages a fundamentally wrong conception of Jahveh. 
Until it is swept away men will never realize what it is that God 
really wants, nor who He is. 

21. feasts, such as the Passover and the feast of Booths. The 
Hebrew word is derived from the pilgrimage which was involved in 
attending these festal gatherings. 

I will take no delight in, \it. L will not smell. The expression 
had by no means passed altogether into the region of metaphor: 
ef. Gen. vii. 20f, And Noah builded an altar unto Jahveh...And 
Jahveh smelled the sweet savour. 

This in its turn may be compared with the story as it appears in 
the Babylonian account of the Deluge: 


“T offered sacrifice : 
I prepared an offering on the summit of the mountain. 
I set Adagur-vases, seven by seven, 
Underneath them I cast down reeds, cedar-wood and incense. 
The gods smelt the savour, — 
The gods smelt the goodly savour ; 
The gods gathered like flies over the sacrificer.” 


(Cf. Driver’s Genesis, p. 105.) 

The LXX. translated similar phrases by écpy edwdias, and this 
expression is taken up into the New Testament, e.g. 2 Cor. ii. 14—16 ; 
Eph. v. 2; Phil. iv. 18. In connexion with the appearance of this 
phraseology in the New Testament we may make a couple of quotations. 

“How ingrained was this belief (i.e. that the smoke of burnt 
offerings flattered the nostrils of Deity), may be judged by us from 
the fact that the terms of it had to be adopted by the apostles of 
a spiritual religion, if they would make themselves understood, and are 
now the metaphors of the sacrifices of the Christian heart” (G. A. 
Smith, op. cit. 1. p. 170). 

The other is taken from Robertson Smith on the use of the Psalms 
in the Christian Church ; 
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‘your burnt offerings and meal offerings, I will not accept them: 
neither will I regard the peace offerings of your fat beasts. 
23 Take thou away from me the noise of thy songs; for I will 
not hear the melody of thy viols. 24 But let judgement roll 
down as waters, and righteousness as a *mighty stream. 
25 Did ye bring unto me sacrifices and ‘offerings in the wilder- 
ness forty years, O house of Israel? 26 Yea, ye >have borne 


1 Or, burnt offerings with your meal offerings 2 Or, thank offerings 
3 Or, everflowing £ Or, meal offerings 
> Or, shall take up...And I will cause &c. 


“Tt is true that not a little of the colouring of the Psalms is 
derived from the ritual and order of the old dispensation, and has now 
become antiquated ; but practical religion does not refuse these bonds 
of connection with the past. he believing soul is never anxious to 

separate its own spiritual life from the spiritual life of the fathers. 
Rather does it cling with special affection to the links which unite it 
to the Church of the Old Testament ; and the forms which, in their 
literal sense, are now antiquated, become to us an additional group of 
figures f the rich poetic imagery of the Hebrew hymnal” (0.7./.C., 
Delt f,). 

23. Take thou away from me, lit. from upon me. These hymns 
are a burden which Jahveh can hardly bring Himself to bear ; cf. 
Teor 14. 

24. let judgement roll down as waters. Righteousness, not ritual, 
is what Jahveh wants ; justice, not worship. 

Some have taken the judgement as the punishment which Jahveh 
will assuredly bring upon this obstinately blind people. The sentence 
must then be interpreted as a prediction and a threat. But this seems 
very far-fetched. 'The meaning of Amos is not that Jahveh will send 
judgement as an overwhelming stream, but that Jahveh wants right 
living and social justice. 

a mighty stream, lit. perennial, or everfowing. The stream was a 
rushing torrent in the rainy seasons, but in the summer it was reduced 
to a trickling rivulet, or even just the dry bed of a parched brook. 
In contrast with such torrents the righteousness of Jahveh is like a 
stream whose waters never fail. 

25. ‘The answer to the question is in the negative. Amos means 
that during the whole of the wilderness wanderings the Israelites did not 
bring Jahveh sacrifice or offering ; from which it follows that sacrificial 
worship cannot be the indispensable condition of maintaining Jahveh’s 
gracious relation toward Israel. ‘Though the forty years were without 
offering, yet they were not without many tokens of divine love, 
Cri 9,10. 

This verse is sufficient proof that Amos cannot have been ac- 
quainted with any document such as the Priestly Code, which regards 
Israel’s system of worship as instituted at Sinai. 
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For this whole point of view we may compare Jer. vii. 21—23, 
where the later prophet takes up and reinforces his predecessor’s 
teaching: Thus saith the LorD of hosts: Add your burnt offerings 
to your sacrifices...For I spake not unto your fathers, nor commanded 
them, in the day that I brought them out of the land of Egypt, concerning 
burnt offerings and sacrifices : but this thing I commanded them, saying, 
Hearken unto my voice, and I will be your God. 

26. ‘The difficulties attaching to this verse are almost insuperable. 

A. The A.V. and the R.V. (following the LXX.) take the verse as 
referring to the past, in which case the context demands that the 
reference should be to the idolatrous worship in the wilderness. But 
there are serious objections to this interpretation. 

(a) Grammatically the construction is extremely doubtful. The 
only natural rendering is And ye shall take up. 

(b) ‘This view cannot be brought into harmony with the context. 
Amos is endeavouring to prove to a people, who have identified religion 
with sacrifice, that such outward forms are no necessary condition of 
true worship. He refers to the wanderings in the wilderness when 
Jahveh was nearest to them, and they brought Him no offering or 
sacrifice, but sacrificed to all kinds of strange gods. ‘This makes havoc 
of the whole context. 

(c) We cannot suppose Amos to have been ignorant that the gods 
whom he mentions are Assyrian or Babylonian deities, with which 
religions Israel cannot have come into any close contact before the 
conquest of Canaan. 

B.. We therefore take the words as a prediction. 

(a) This is the simplest grammatical construction, and harmonizes 
well with v. 27, And I will cause you to go (there is no therefore in the 
Hebrew). 

(b) The verse thus begins the announcement of the punishment 
which we expect at this juncture. 

But this view labours under difficulties only a little less formidable 
than that which we have already set aside, for 

1. It would be a very strange way of describing the conquest of 
a country to say that its inhabitants “would take up their gods.” 
The ordinary mode of expression in such a case would be that the 
victors would take up the idols of the vanquished as trophies, not that 
the vanquished would themselves carry their own images into captivity. 

2. Amos nowhere charges his countrymen with idolatry. On the 
contrary his complaint against them is their almost fanatical devotion 
to Jahveh. Yet how greatly his arraignment of Israel would have been 
strengthened, if he could have shewn that they had deserted Jahveh 
for these foreign divinities. 

W. R. Smith turns the edge of the last objection by suggesting 
that this worship of star-gods cannot have been a rival service to that 
of Jahveh, but had probably attached itself in a subordinate way to 
the offices of His sanctuary (Prophets of Israel, p. 140). But this raises 
a further difficulty as to such a syncretistic worship in Amos’ day, 
which we have no sufficient material for solving. 
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Siccuth your king and ?Chiun your images, the star of your 
god, which ye made to yourselves. 27 Therefore will I cause you 


1 Or, the tabernacle of your king Some ancient versions have, the tabernacle 
of Moloch. 
2 Or, the shrine of your images 
4 


C. Wellhausen (followed by Nowack and Cheyne) regards the 
verse as a gloss inserted by some later reader who missed a reference 
to the idolatrous practices prevailing in his own age, and took pains to 
remedy the omission by bringing the prophecy (as he thought) more up 
to date: cf. St Stephen’s speech in Acts vii. 43, where beyond 
Damascus appears as beyond Babylon. 

This is perhaps a weak solution, but in default of any more 
satisfactory suggestion it seems the only one open. 

Stccuth your king. UXX. rhv oxnvnv rot Modoy; Vulg. taber- 
naculum Moloch vestro; so Syr. and A.V. the tabernacle of your 
Moloch. The one thing that seems certain is that Chiun is a proper 
name. The LXX. ‘Pa:day (Acts vil. 43, “Peudav) is plainly a corruption 
of Kodav=]1"2 for 13 i.e. Kéwan or Kaiwdn for Kiyyiin (Chiun), 
which no doubt represents the Babylonian-Assyrian Kaimdénu, later 
pronounced Kaiwdnu, the name used, not only by the Babylonians but 
after them by other Semitic peoples, to denote the planet Saturn. 
In Babylonian it appears to be a title of the god Ninib, though there 
is some uncertainty on the point (Schrader, K.A.7.*, p. 409, note 1). 
At any rate there can be little doubt that Kéwan here=the Assyr. 
Koaiwdénu = Saturn. 

The explanation of Siccuth, or rather Sakkith, is not so clear. 
Schrader (K.A.T., p. 443, Engl. trans. vol. 11. p. 141 f.) has suggested 
that Sakhith must be identical with the Sak-kut which occurs in a 
Babylonian list as a name of Ninib, though some good authorities 
question this (K.A.7.%, p. 410, note 7). But if the explanation is 
correct, we are led to the result that both Kéwdn and Sakkith are 
different titles of the same god, Ninib. An indirect confirmation of 
this has come to light in a mythological text, where we read “ may 
Sakkut and Kaiwan break the spell,” the two names occurring side by 
side exactly as in the present passage. See further Rogers, Hncycl. 
Biblica, col. 749. 

But the Hebr. text here can hardly be in its original state. The 
LXX. places the star of your god before Kéwdn: “ye took up the 
tabernacle of Moloch and the star of your god Raiphan, their images 
which ye made for yourselves.” It is doubtful, however, whether this 
can represent the true text, for in Hebrew the order of the words 
thus rearranged is exceedingly stiff and unnatural. Probably with 
Wellhausen we should omit your images as a gloss on your god, and 
the star as a gloss on Kéwén, reading the verse: And ye shall take up 
Sakkith your king and Kéwdn your god, which ye made for yourselves. 
At a later date star-worship was largely practised in Israel, e.g. 
2 K. xxi. 12 ete, 
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to go into captivity beyond Damascus, saith the Lorp, whose 
name is the God of hosts. 


Reference must however be made to the argument of W. R. Smith, 
who refuses to take Sticcuth and Chiwn as proper names. He would 
translate, and it must be noted that his translation is very dubious 
and contrary to the usage of the words, “the shrine of your kg and 
the stand of your images,” i.e. the portable shrine and platform on 
which the idols were borne in procession (Prophets of Israel, p. 400 ; 
0.T.J.C., p. 294). He regards the Assyrian interpretation as excluded 
by the date of Amos, who does not accuse his people of the worship of 
foreign gods ; outwardly they are only too zealous for Jahveh. But 
this assumes that the book of Amos has escaped all interpolation, and 
no assumption could be more precarious. We must not ask, in settling 
a difficulty of this kind, first what could Amos have written, and then 
what can the words be made to mean ; but first what do the words 
mean, and then can they have been written by Amos? Do they form 
part of the original text? Judged by this standard, this verse can 
hardly be regarded as due to Amos himself. 

27. beyond Damascus. That Amos had Assyria in mind cannot 
be doubted, for there was one nation, and one nation only, which 
deported peoples to the north-east. 

saith the LorD. The addition of (¢s) his name is grammatically 
awkward, and may well be a later addition. Coupled with Jahveh of 
hosts it is a phrase characteristic of the later prophetical books. 


VI. ‘THE INEVITABLE END vi. 1—14 


Amos has uttered a woe against those that desire the day of the Lor. 
He now pronounces a second woe on those that are so immersed in their own 
pleasures as to be unmindful of the ruin which their selfish sloth has made 
inevitable. Amos once more addresses the ruling classes. They have been 
the first to sit at ease, they shall be the first to go into exile; they shall retain 
their preeminence. It is unlikely that the passage is preserved in its original 
form. Verse 2 is suspicious on several grounds to be mentioned later, while 
the grim fragment about the plague (vv. 9, 10) seems altogether out of its 
context. 


VI. 1 Woe to them that are at ease in Zion, and to them 
that are secure in the mountain of Samaria, the notable men of 


VI. 1. in Zion. There is no reason to suspect the originality of 
these words, though as the context shews (v. 6, the affliction of Joseph), 
Amos almost immediately concentrates his attention on the nobles of 
the northern kingdom. Still it is quite possible that the words 
originally formed no part of the spoken oracle, but were added when 
the prophecies were committed to writing. 

the notable men, lit. those who are noted, or marked by name, of 
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the chief of the nations, to whom the house of Israel come! 
2 Pass ye unto Calneh, and see; and from thence go ye to 
Hamath the great: then go down to Gath of the Philistines : 
be they better than these kingdoms? or is their border greater 


sufficient importance, that is, to be distinguished from the common 
crowd ; cf. Num. i. 17; 1 Chron. xvi. 41. 

the chief of the nations. Cf. iii. 2. Amos here speaks ironically of 
the opinion which Israel has of itself. It is a people which speaks 
loud of its privileges and position, but thinks little of the responsi- 
bilities which that position involves. Jahveh loathes this proud 
boasting (v. 8). 

to whom the house of Israel come. What for? The obvious reply 
is for judgement. But why is not this expressed, more particularly as 
on it the whole sense of the passage depends? Some such expression 
as ye judges of the house of Israel would have been more intelligible 
than this allusive sentence. The Syriac Version has and they led 
captive the house of Israel, which suggests nx yta for wa. Other 
conjectural emendations are: (chief of the nations) and lords of the 
house of Israel (bya for ond ya) or and as gods (are they) in the 
house of Israel (nv23 anbS> for na ond 3). This would continue 
the prophet’s ironical congratulation of the nation’s leaders in the 
terms which they considered only fitting to their dignity, cf. Ps. 
Ixxxiil. 6; Zech. xii. 8. Such are some guesses; but probably the 
text is corrupt. 

2. The interpretation of this verse is uncertain. 

a) Is the verse intended as a partial affirmation of the claim to be 
the chief of the nations? In this case the sense would be somewhat as 
follows: neither Calneh, nor the great Hamath, nor Gath, is so great 
or so flourishing as these kingdoms, i.e. Israel and Judah. Thus has 
Jahveh favoured you, while you have neglected Him and provoked His 
wrath by your luxury and selfishness (8—6), therefore dread punish- 
ment awaits you (7 ff.). 

The objections to this rendering are : 

i. Israel certainly did not need any corroboration of their belief 
that they were the chief of the nations. 

ii. And had corroboration been needed, it would have been 
particularly weak to have selected such a place as Gath to demonstrate 
Israel’s superiority, and ludicrous to point to great empires such as 
Assyria and Egypt for the same purpose. 

iii. Nor would it be true to imply that the contemporaries of 
Amos neglected Jahveh. Amos never brings such a charge. They 
were only too zealous, though with a zeal not according to knowledge. 

iv. these kingdoms cannot mean Israel and Judah as this way of 
taking the passage demands. ‘The words cannot mean anything else 
than their natural and obvious sense, i.e. the kingdoms that have just 
been mentioned, Calneh, Hamath, and Gath. 
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than your border? 3 Ye that put far away the evil day, and 
cause the !seat of violence to come near; 4 that lie upon beds 
of ivory, and stretch themselves upon their couches, and eat the 


1 Or, sitting 


(8) The plain meaning of the passage seems to be: ‘These towns 
and kingdoms have fallen. What has happened to them may also 
happen to yourselves. For you are not better than they.” But what 
then are we to make of the further addition or is their border greater 
than your border? A very slight alteration provides us with a clause 
corresponding to the previous question—“ Are ye better than they ? 
Or is your border greater than their border ?” 

The cities, therefore, are referred to not as flourishing, but as fallen; 
and the verse is to be taken not as an assurance of any kind, but as a 
threat. 

This opens the way for further considerations. 

(a) ‘The Massoretic text is plainly corrupt. There is no subject 
to better than these kingdoms ; we have to supply ye to make a subject. 
Then again we have seen the need of emending the last clause of the 
verse if we are to give sense to the passage. 

(6) There can be no question that the whole verse disturbs the 
clear connexion between wv. 1 and 3—%. 

(y) Finally there is no historical situation (as far as our knowledge 
goes) in Amos’ time which corresponds with the facts to which the 
prophet appeals. ‘The suggestion of the passage is that the fall of 
these cities was a recent event and much in men’s minds. This may 
have been true of Gath, which is not mentioned in the oracle against 
Philistia, perhaps as having already been destroyed (see note on i. 6). 
The other two towns, however, were not taken till the time of Sargon ; 
Calneh, if it is to be identified with Kulana or Kullani of the 
inscriptions, fell later than B.c. 720, that is, many years after the 
activity of Amos, and subsequently to the capture of Samaria itself. 

The conclusion can hardly be resisted that the verse is an 
insertion. 

3. ‘* An epigram and a proverb, for it is the universal way of men 
to wish and fancy far away the very crisis that their sins are hastening 
on” (G. A. Smith, op. cit. p. 174) ; cf. Is. v. 18. 

cause the seat of violence to come near. Elsewhere Amos speaks of 
oppressive violence on the part of the ruling classes, iii. 10, v. 7, 10O—12. 
The expression here, however, is not a perfectly natural one, and some 
textual error may be suspected in the words seat or sitting of violence 
(Dien n3Y). Various emendations have been proposed, of which the 
following are specimens : robbery or devastation and violence (DION) WW, 
as in ill. 10, Hab. i. 3, Jer. vi. 7, xx. 8, Ezek. xlv. 9), the rod of violence 
(Din DAY), the rod of the slave-gang (DIN 63M) ; but the vod is not a 
suitable object for the verb cause to come near, and instead of the slave- 
gang we should expect the oppressor or task-master, as in Is, ix. 4 


[Hebr. 3]. 
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lambs out of the flock, and the calves out of the midst of 
the stall; 5 that sing idle songs to the sound of the viol; that 
devise for themselves instruments of music, ‘like David; 
6 that drink “wine in bowls, and anoint themselves with the 
chief ointments ; but they are not grieved for the affliction of 
Joseph. 7 Therefore now shall they go captive with the first that 


1 Or, like David’s 2 Heb. in bowls of wine. 


4, stretch themselves. The exact meaning of the Hebrew word is 
aN ae but it clearly refers to luxurious and wanton conduct at 
table. 

5. sing idle songs. A.V. chant. Another difficult word of uncertain 
meaning. ‘The reference may be to some form of striking the strings, 
but more likely the R.V. is right. Many scholars connect the word 
with an Arabic root meaning to precede, hence to exceed due bounds, to 
be hasty or immoderate. Following this clue Dr Driver suggests that 
it “may be used of those who extemporized poetry over-rapidly, 
without premeditation, in a hurried flow of unmeaning, unconsidered 
words” (Joel and Amos, p. 236). 

devise for themselves instruments of music. A.V. invent. The 
words can hardly refer to the invention of musical instruments, as the 
verse is describing actual occurrences at the feasts of the wealthy. 

Perhaps instead of instruments of music we should read all kinds of 
nF. This would involve the omission of a single letter (WwrOD for 
WY 23), 

ike David This is a proof of the ancient character of the tradition 
connecting David with music. It shews, however, that David was 
famed for secular rather than for sacred song, unless indeed we take 
the words as ironical. 

6. Lit. that drink in wine-bowls, rather than in wine-cups. Such 
is their intemperate greed that ordinary goblets will not satisfy these 
Samarian drunkards. 'The bowls may be the vessels in which the wine 
was mixed. Elsewhere the word is used of the great basins from which 
the blood of the victim was tossed against the altar (cf. Ex. xxxviil. 3; 
Numb. iv. 14, vii. 13; Zech. ix. 15). 

The LXX. (perhaps to supply the omission of object to drink) 
translates dwAipévov otvov, This may rest on a different reading 
(PRMD 1% for *R1N23). 

with the chief ointments, lit. the first of otls, a phrase, which like 
lambs out of the flock and calves out of the midst of the stall in ». 4, 1s 
intended to indicate the fastidiousness of these dainty aristocrats. 

the breach of Joseph may refer to the carrying away captive of 
Gilead and Galilee by Tiglath-pileser, but in Amos’ mouth the words 
are more naturally taken to denote the moral corruption of Israel. 
To this the rich are completely indifferent. ‘“‘We know their kind! 
They are always with us, who live well and imagine that they are 
proportionately clever and refined. They have their political zeal, will 
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go captive, and the revelry of them that stretched themselves 
shall pass away. 8 The Lord Gop hath sworn by himself, saith 
the Lorpb, the God of hosts: I abhor the 'excellency of Jacob, 
and hate his palaces: therefore will I deliver up the city with 
all that is therein. 9 And it shall come to pass, if there remain 
ten men in one house, that they shall die. 10 And when 
a man’s “uncle shall take him up, even he that burneth him, to 


1 Or, pride 2 Or, kinsman 


rally to an election when the interests of their class or their trade are in 
danger. ‘They have a robust and exuberant patriotism, talk grandly 
of commerce, empire and the national destiny ; but for the real woes 
and sores of the people, the poverty, the overwork, the drunkenness, 
the dissoluteness, which more affect a nation’s life than anything else, 
they have no pity and no care” (G. A. Smith, op. cit. p. 175). 

7. Jahveh will put a fearful stop to this scandal. With a fierce 
kind of joy Amos drives home his unwelcome message by an alliterative 
play upon words (cf. vii. 1f.)—sar mirzah seruhim—and by an 
impressive oath in Jahveh’s own lips (cf. iv. 2, vill. 7). 

8. the excellency of Jacob, better the pride of Jacob, not merely the 
proud temper of the nation, but everything that contributes to the 
gratification of national pride. 

will I deliver up the city. The Hebrew idiom almost demands the 
addition of that to which the city is to be delivered up. Some 
scholars think that a word may have dropped out, “I will deliver up 
the city to the enemy,’ or more probably to the pestilence, which would 
connect this verse with the grim verses which follow. 

the city is no indefinite city, but Samaria itself (Heb. a city, but 
this is quite usual in poetical passages). 

9. if there remain ten men in one house, i.e. if ten escape from the 
sword and the pestilence. Butif there were ten survivors in one single 
house, it would mean that the number of victims would be very small, 
which contradicts the sense intended. Perhaps some other word such 
as dwell stood originally in the place of remain. ‘I will deliver up the 
city to the pestilence ; and it shall come to pass, if ten men dwell in one 
house, that they shall die.” 

10. This verse seems to have baffled the ingenuity of many 
commentators. 

There is no previous word to which the pronoun in “Ads uncle (so 
lit. for @ man’s uncle) taketh him wp, his burner,” can be referred. 
One must suppose it to refer to one of the ten dead men mentioned in 
the previous verse, but it is a strange construction. 

a man’s uncle, mg. kinsman, i.e. his nearest surviving relative ; the 
plague has carried off father, brother, and son. 

he that burneth him, \it. his burner, is a particularly odd expression. 
It is usually explained by supposing that the ravages of the plague 
were such as to render burial impossible. ‘Ihe Hebrews never burned 
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bring out the bones out of the house, and shall say unto him that 
is in the innermost parts of the house, Is there yet any with thee? 
and he shall say, No; then shall he say, Hold thy peace ; for 
we may not make mention of the name of the Lorp. 11 For, 


the bodies of their dead, save in the most exceptional circumstances, 
e.g. criminals, Lev. xx. 14, xxi. 9; Jos. vii. 15, 25; Saul and his sons, 
1 Sam. xxxi. 12. 

The Hebrew his burner seems, however, to refer to some recognized 
custom, and it is possible that the allusion is here not to burning the 
body, but to burning spices in honour of the dead; ef. Jer. xxxiv. 5 
and 2 Chron. xvi. 14. 

But even so, there is no proof that in Amos’ time this custom had 
any such prevalence as to justify so incidental an allusion, while his 
burner remains a peculiar and unlikely expression. 

Again what is the meaning of Hold thy peace (Hush !), etc. in the 
mouth of one who by his own question has just prompted the other to 
break silence? 

Then there is the difficulty of the thrice repeated and he shall say. 

Plainly something is wrong with the text. The following emenda- 
tions and suggested transpositions are worthy of notice. 

1. Oort regards and he will say, Hush (on oN) as dittography 
of and he will say, No (pax vox); and for we may not make mention 
of the name of the LorD he reads so that it shall not be mentioned by 
name (omitting min). Then, by transposing verses 9—10 and ‘11, 
we obtain the description of an earthquake. 

Thus, (v. 8) “And I will deliver up the city with all that is therein, 
(v. 10d) so that it shall no more be remembered by name; (v. 11) for, 
behold, Jahveh commandeth, and the great house shall be smitten, etc. 
(vw. 9) And it shall come to pass, that whenever ten men die in one 
house (omitting remain), (v. 10) their relatives will clear away the 
ruins to bring the bones out of the house and he shall say...Is there 
yet any with thee? and he shall answer, No.” 

ii. More scholars than one emend the opening words of v. 10 to 
express the idea of a remnant (reading 18D WI NY for VWI ISY2 
IBID), 

G. Box and Oesterley, suggesting that a verse describing drought 
or plague has fallen out between wv. 8 and 9, read “And only a 
remnant shall be left, and they shall break into the house to bring out 
the bones,” etc. 

b. Zeijdner, beginning with the same emendation, proceeds more 
daringly and reads, “ And an escaped one shall be left to bring out the 
bones out of the house, and he will say to him...and he will say, ‘ No,’ 
and he will say, ‘These have done foolishly. Make thou mention of 
the name of Jahveh’” ( DN) DEN TDN},,,.D/ONY NNIND TDD Nw 


TMD OWI IB mx bea Dn). This brilliant emendation cannot be bettered 


if we are to emend the passage at all. 
iii. Less violent, and less satisfactory than the emendations noted 


E. A. 5 
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behold, the Lorp commandeth, and 'the great house shall be 
1 Or, he will smite the great house 


above, is the suggestion of Giesebrecht, simply to omit the words and 
he shall say, No. He points out with justice that if there is to be no 
speaking, the speaker must give no opening for further speech, but, if 
he speaks at all, must speak only to forbid speech. Again how strange 
is the answer No to the question whether there be any more in the 
house! One would expect a very different reply, such as ‘‘ Many 
a corpse.” Guiesebrecht therefore supposes that when one who surveys 
the hideous harvest of the plague breaks the silence, his companion 
answers “Silence! Make no mention of Jahveh’s name.” Where the 
spirits of vengeance have wrought such dread havoc, the mere mention 
of the divine name may be sufficient to rouse the evil demons to 
a renewed outburst of fury, and then indeed not even one will escape. 
But why does Giesebrecht think that it is the evil spirits, and not 
Jahveh Himself, who must not be roused by the mention of the name ? 
Shall evil be done in a city and Jahveh not have done it? Jahveh 
Himself has delivered up the city and all that is therein. he panic- 
stricken survivors are all unmanned by the awful mortality. They 
know that “Jahveh has done it,” but for what reason they neither 
know nor care to know. But they dread lest the very slightest 
reference to His dread doings may provoke Him to some further token 
of displeasure. ‘‘The whole of life was believed to be overhung with 
loose accumulations of Divine anger. And as in some fatal hollow of 
the high Alps, where any noise may bring down the impending masses 
of snow, and the fearful traveller hurries along in silence, so the men 
of that superstitious age feared when an evil like the plague was 
imminent, even to utter the Deity’s name, lest it should loosen some 
avalanche of His wrath” —G. A. Smith, op. cit. p. 180. 

Wellhausen suggests that these two verses cannot be in their right 
place: they have no connexion with what precedes or with what 
follows ; moreover v. 11 stands in the most intimate relation to v. 8. 
It seems reasonable to suppose that these verses are a fragment about 
the pestilence which have somehow been wrongly inserted into this 
context. ‘The text would then read: Therefore will I deliver up the 
city and all that as therein. For, behold, the LORD commandeth, and 
they shall smite (vid. infra) the great house, ete. 

The situation is excellently stated by the late Professor Harper : 
“his verse and the following introduce a new element into the 
description of the future punishment, and at the same time a new 
form and a new style. After these verses the old idea, style, and form 
recur. The new element is the plague; the new form, an individual ex- 
perience ; the new style, conversational prose” (Amos and Hosea, p. 158). 

Nothing however can weaken the grim and ghastly realism of this 
fragment. It shews us another side of the popular religion which Amos 
is never tired of attacking. He has spoken of the false peace of ritual: 
he now shews that it is this false peace tempered by panic and fear. 

1l. the LoRD commandeth, and he will smite (marg.). This is a 
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smitten with breaches, and the little house with clefts. 12 Shall 
horses run upon the rock? will one plow there with oxen? that 
ye have turned judgement into ‘gall, and the fruit of righteous- 
ness into wormwood: 13 ye which rejoice in a thing of nought, 
which say, Have we not taken to us horns by our own strength? 


1 See Deut. xxix. 18. 


strange way of expressing the prophet’s meaning. Either Jahveh 
Himself will smite, or He will command others and they shall smite. 
If in its original position v. 11 followed immediately after v. 8, we may 
suppose that the verse ran thus: Therefore will I deliver up the city... 
and they shall smite, etc. 

For the indefinite subject to they will smite see v. 16 note. 

the great house and the litile house are to be taken quite literally : 
none shall escape the universal ruin. It is fanciful to interpret the 
great house and the little house figuratively, as if they stood for the 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 

12. Explains the necessity for judgement. Perversion of justice 
into poison is as unnatural as to make horses run upon the crags, or 
oxen plough the sea. 

will one plow there with oven? 'This translation involves the 
necessity of mentally supplying there, which is the most important 
word in the sentence, and therefore the word which was least likely 
to be omitted. And it has to explain a further difficulty; the 
Hebrew word for oven is a singular collective, but the present text gives 
a plural. Both these difficulties are avoided by the conjecture of 
Michaelis, which does not involve the alteration of a single letter, Does 
one plow the sea with oxen? (reading 0} 233 for 023). 

gall is too definite. The word is better translated poison. 

13. which rejoice in a thing of nought, which say, Have we not 
taken to us horns ? 

a thing of nought, lit. a noé-thing, which is quite after the prophets’ 
manner of describing a thing, the unreality of which they desire to 
emphasize ; cf. a not-people, and a not-God, Deut. xxxii. 17, 21, and 
a not-man, Is. xxx1. 8, also Lo-ruhamah, Lo-ammi, Hos. 1. 6, 9. 

horns, the common symbol of strength. These people are boasting 
of their exploits in the Syrian wars. At an earlier date than this 
Zedekiah son of Chenaanah had made him horns of tron, saying, Thus 
saith Jahveh, With these shalt thou push the Syrians until they be 
consumed (1 K. xxu. 11). 

There is however another interpretation which more than deserves 
mention. Graetz, followed by most German commentators, suggests 
that, instead of treating the words rendered a thing of nought and 
horns as common nouns, we should take them as the names of places, 
Lo-debar and Karnaim, which we may suppose to have been wrested 
from the Syrians in the course of Jeroboam’s campaigns. Karnaim 
is referred to in 1 Mace. v. 26, and probably in Gen. xiv. 5. Lo-debar 
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14 For, behold, I will raise up against you a nation, O house of 
Israel, saith the Lorp, the God of hosts ; and they shall afflict 
you from the tentering in of Hamath unto the brook of the 


Arabah. 
1 See 2 Kings xiv. 25. 


was another place on the E. of Jordan, mentioned in 2 Sam. ix. 4, xvii. 
27, tJosh. xiii. 26. Gilead was precisely the battlefield between 
Jeroboam and the Syrians. : 

14. «a nation is of course Assyria; cf. Is. v. 26 ff., where the right 
reading is, “ He will lift up an ensign ¢o a nation from far,” etc. 

JSrom the entering in of Hamath. The historical books describe the 
conquests of Jeroboam in almost exactly the same words: He restored 
the border of Israel from the entering in of Hamath to the sea of the 
Arabah (2 K. xiv. 25). 

Hamath was a town of considerable importance and the seat of an 
independent kingdom. It was situated on the Orontes, beyond the 
broad valley of Coele-Syria, some 150 miles distant from the northern- 
most point of Israelite territory. The entering in of Hamath was 
probably the frontier itself, marked by the pass between the Lebanons, 
whence the road to Hamath was conventionally considered to begin. 

the Arabah is the deep depression through which the Jordan flows 
to the Dead Sea. 

the wady of the Arabah is perhaps to be identified with the wady 
of the poplars (Heb. the wady of the Ardbim), mentioned in Is. xv. 7 
as the frontier stream between Moab and Edom. There can be little 
doubt that Jeroboam, following the example of every strong and 
successful king of Israel, would have done his best to strengthen his 
frontiers in this direction. The sea of the Arabah (i.e. the Dead Sea, 
mentioned in the book of Kings as the limit of Jeroboam’s conquests) 
may represent the actual, the wady of the Arabah, the ideal extent of 
the Israelite kingdom. 

This then is to be the end—entire extinction. With gradually 
increasing clearness the prophet has sought to drive home to the 
consciences of his people the inevitable end of all this light-hearted 
acquiescence in wrong and corruption. The end of these things is 
death. Again and again he assails their social system, their religious 
outlook. At last in despair he concludes this portion of his discourses 
with a prediction of utter annihilation, and with an indication of the 
executioner. ‘Thus ends the second book of the oracles of Amos : it is 
a sad and sombre close. 
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C. VISIONS AND VOIOES VII. 1—1x. 8a 


The Lord Jahveh doeth nothing except He reveal His secret to his servants 
the prophets. To His servant Amos He had revealed the certainty of Israel’s 
doom. These chapters tell us how Amos arrived at this conviction which lay 
at the root ofvhis prophetic ministry. In the visions of the locusts, the fire, 
and the plumbline, Israel’s punishment was revealed to him, and at Bethel he 
recounted to the people what he had seen and heard (vii. 1—9). 

There follows a biographical section which records the turning-point in the 

ministry of Amos, one of the turning-points of religious history. Amaziah, 
the representative of the official hierarchy and the upholder of established 
order, appeals to the powers that be to suppress this fanatical seer. But the 
.silencing of the prophet for a season gave immortal speech to prophecy, for 
Amaziah’s suppression of the spoken word suggested the committal of the 
prophetic oracles to writing. Thus written they endured, and we pass from 
the rude and spasmodic utterances of earlier seers to the beginnings of the 
imposing literature of prophecy, one of the most priceless religious treasures 
which mankind possesses. Amos silenced in Israel speaks to the world 
(vii. 10—16). 

He retaliates upon Amaziah with a fresh oracle of disaster, in which the 
priest, as well as the prince and people, shall be utterly consumed (we. 16, 17). 

Yet another vision follows; the vision of harvest fruit, the harvest which 
should be the end (viii. 1—3). 

One last and terrible apparition burns itself into the prophet’s soul; Jahveh 
Himself at the altar, saying, Smite: and under this divine smiting Israel sinks 
undone and annihilated (ix. 1—4 or 1—8 a). 

The reconstruction here suggested has of course a conjectural element. 
There seems to be good reason for connecting ix. 1—8 a with viii. 1—3. On the 
other hand, a number of considerations, which are discussed later, make it 
hardly possible to resist the conclusion that the ray of hope which breaks 
through the thunderclouds to light the close of this overpowering prophecy 
(ix. 8 b-—15) must not be attributed to Amos. 


(2) Tae First Viston: A PLAGUE OF LOCUSTS vil. 1—3 
een en ne a eet aa 


VII. 1 Thus the Lord Gop shewed me: and, behold, he 
formed locusts in the beginning of the shooting up of the latter 


VII. 1. the Lord GoD shewed me, or made me see. The same phrase 
introduces all the visions save ix. 1. Their “visionary” character is 
maintained on the ground that they are carefully distinguished from 
the historical incident narrated in vii. 10—17. The prophetic visions are 
discussed in the Introduction. Whatever the psychological or literary 
explanation of them may be, the fact remains that, as is stated in the 
language of Amos, the Lord Jahveh made me see. To see that which 1s 
invisible, to see in the visible order that which is not seen, to catch 
something of the moral meaning of outward events, this is the secret 
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growth; and, lo, it was the latter growth after the king’s 


of power. ‘To see not that which is invisible, but Him who is invisible 
(Heb. xi. 27), was the secret revealed to the prophets which made their 
power resistless. It was a secret learned by prayer. These visions them- 
selves tell us of the prophets’ prayers (cf. Is. vi.; Jer.i.). Lord, open the 
eyes of this young man that he may see was the prayer of Amos’ prede- 
cessor in Israel (2 K. vi.17); Open thou mine eyes that I may see was the 
prayer of a later poet (Ps. cxix. 18). The desire to penetrate beneath 
the surface of things and to see something of God’s purposes, to see 
the wondrous things of His law, to see, in fact, Jahveh Himself—this 
desire drove the great spirits to prayer; the prayer, when answered, 
drove them to prophecy. For when they had seen Jahveh, or rather 
when Jahveh had made them to see, they became conscious of new 
standards. Jahveh was standing by a wall, with a plumbline in his 
hand. And the wall which they had erected with such labour, at such 
expense of men and money, of men’s bodies and of men’s souls (ef. Rev. 
xvili. 10—14), was found false instead of true, crooked instead of 
straight. The whole civilization was corrupt: it could not stand the 
test which Jahveh applied to it. Ordinary people could not see that 
there was anything very much wrong, for spiritual things are spiritually 
discerned. But the prophet’s eyes were opened; Jahveh made me to 
see. 
behold, he formed locusts, rather was forming. The word forming is 
used of a potter at work, and frequently denotes the creative operations 
of God; ef. iv. 13; Gen. ii. 7, 8, 19, of the creation of man and the 
animals. The absence, however, of any subject to the participle is 
strange. In the other visions where Amos describes the action of 
Jahveh, he introduces the divine name (e.g. wv. 4, 7, ix. i). A very 
slight textual alteration, which can claim the support of the LXX., gives 
the text behold a fashioning of locusts (reading V3! for 1¥"); this would 
be parallel to viii. 1, behold, a basket of summer fruit. 

locusts. It required little imagination to see such a plague, for 
plagues of locusts were the most frequent of Palestinian ravages, and 
might be expected every ten years ; but it required much insight to see 
anything divine in so common and so unpleasant a visitation. The 
word used for docust in this passage probably denotes the insect in its 
larva stage. 

the latter growth. The essential meaning of lekesh, which occurs 
only here in the O.T., is lateness (hence malkdsh = latter rain). The 
word has lately reappeared in the Hebr. inscription found at Gezer in 
1908’, where it seems to denote the late sowing in the month of Feb. ; 
here, however, it probably refers to the spring crops, which would 
mature under the genial airs of spring and the rains of March and 
April. The reference can hardly be to the hay harvest in particular, 


1 This inscription, which may be assigned to the 6th cent. B.c., gives a calendar 
of farming operations for eight months in the year. See Driver, Hebr. Text of 
Samuel (edn. 1913), p. viif. 
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mowings. 2 And it came to pass that when they made an end 
of eating the grass of the land, then I said, O Lord Gop, forgive, 


as in Palestine the grass is not made into hay, but is eaten by the 
cattle as it grows. 

The spring crops were richer than the earlier crops of winter. If 
the crops of”April were destroyed all hope of provender for the cattle 
was gone till December. In the scorching summer, the absence of all 
verdure would mean death to the sheep: and it is probably to such 
a disaster that the next vision refers. 

and, lo, it was the latter growth after the king’s mowings. This 
fixes the time still more precisely; but whether it is part of the original 
prophecy of Amos, or an expansion by a later reader anxious to shew 
how critical was the occasion, must remain doubtful. The addition 
reads rather like a gloss: latter growth has no article in the Hebrew. 

the king’s mowings were apparently a tribute in kind which the 
kings of Israel levied on all the spring herbage, to feed the royal 
cavalry; in 1 Kings xviii. 5 there may be a further allusion to this 
impost. <A similar tax for a similar purpose was afterwards annually 
levied in the month of Nisan by the Romans on all pasture-land in 
Syria (see W. R. Smith, Rel. of Sem., p. 228 n.). 

Until this tax was levied no one was allowed to touch his crops ; 
after the king’s mowings every one would immediately begin to make 
use of his own grass. It was just at this critical moment that the 
locusts invaded the land. 

It must be admitted that the translation mowings is somewhat 
doubtful; and several scholars agree in giving shearings as a truer 
rendering. But in this case it is not obvious why the time should be 
specified as after the king’s sheep-shearings. The royal sheep would 
not be sheared at any other than the ordinary time for shearing. 

The text as it stands is also doubtful : and (the) latter growth (or 
spring crop) was after the king's mowings ; as a matter of fact, this was 
not the case. We may improve the sense by following a clue given by 
the LXX. and read pe for wind, The reference will then be to the locust 
in a maturer stage of its growth than when Amos first saw them being 
formed in the hand of Jahveh. The whole passage would then run: 
Behold, a fashioning of locusts (larvae), in the beginning of the shooting 
up of the spring crops; and, lo, full grown locusts after the king’s 
mowings. 

2. And it came to pass that when they made an end. The transla- 
tion of R.V. is little more than a paraphrase. To improve the grammar 
of a text which can hardly be original we may read, And 7 came to 
pass when they were making an end of devouring (nPop Ni 701 for 
nbp OX 4°71; so Torrey, after Wellhausen). 

grass should be herd, all verdure being included in the term. 

forgive. The prophet, at any rate, was conscious of something 
more terrible than the loss of crops. He recognized that the disaster 
was deserved. The locusts were the punishment of God on a nation 
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I beseech thee : how shall Jacob stand? for he is small. 3 The 
Lorp repented concerning this: It shall not be, saith the 
LorD. 


whom the prophet’s conscience had already condemned. But if “the 
heart makes the theologian,” the prophet must have a heart also. So 
Amos prays for the people—the stern, solitary prophet for the blind 
and stubborn, of whose pardon he has no hope, and whose inevitable 
destruction he has been raised up to proclaim. “Upon his mission of 
judgement we follow Amos with the greater sympathy that he thus 
comes forth to it from the mercy-seat and ministry of intercession” 
(G. A. Smith, op. cit. p. 118). 

how shall Jacob stand? lit. rise. The prophet seems to put aside 
the thought of irretrievable overthrow. He assumes that Jacob will 
rise, though he doubts whether this is possible. The end is not yet. 

3. The LoRD repented. This anthropomorphic expression, which 
appears so frequently in the sacred writers, bears witness to their belief 
in a God who cares, a God who answers prayer, and can control all 
things for His purposes of righteousness and love: He can be moved 
by man’s appeal, because His will for man’s good is unchangeable. An 
illuminating passage in this connexion is 1 Sam. xv. 29, 35. In the 
latter verse it 1s stated that Jahveh repented that he had made Saul king 
over Israel, while six verses previously Samuel declares the Strength of 
Israel will not lie nor repent : for he is not a man that he should repent. 

concerning this, i.e. the undefined visitation that impended over 
Israel. J¢ shall not be, saith Jahveh. It—the same awful unnamed 
calamity, of which the prophet spoke in his first predictions, J will not 
turn it back. Perhaps Amos felt that the final visitation would be too 
awful for any words. 


Il. Tue Seconp Viston: A DEVOURING FIRE vil. 4—6 


4 Thus the Lord Gop shewed me: and, behold, the Lord 
Gop called to contend by fire ; and it devoured the great deep, 


4. was calling to contend by fire. Was calling, probably in the 
sense of commanding, cf. the great nature passages v. 8, ix. 6, which, 
however, can hardly be taken as unquestioned examples of Amos’ 
language and style. 

to contend, 1.e. in controversy, a forensic metaphor ; cf. Hos. iv. 1; 
Is. 11..13-;.Mic. vi. 2. 

by fire. Hither some vast conflagration, or an intolerable drought, 
or some forest fire consequent on the drought. 

and it decoured the great deep. The great deep is the subterranean 
ocean upon which, it was thought, the world rested, and from whose 
depths the fountains and rivers had their source. When these ran dry, it 
must be because of some elemental battle waged in the depths beneath. 
The prophet pictures the supernatural fire as having its origin in the 
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and would have eaten up the ‘land. 5 Then said I, O Lord Gop, 
cease, I beseech thee : how shall Jacob stand? for he is small. 
6 The Lorp repented concerning this: This also shall not be, 


saith the Lord Gop. 
1 Heb. portion. 


supernatural underworld. Raging fiercely in those unfathomable depths, 
the flames of Jahveh lick up the sources of all the waters, and it seems 
that the solid earth must in an instant sink into an ocean fire. In 
another moment it would have eaten up the land; but the prophet, 
tongued-tied with horror, broke into speech and supplication. O Lord 
Jahveh, cease, I pray thee. The picture is so awful that Amos can 
think only of the punishment, not of the sins which called it down. 
So, this second time, he cries Cease, and not Forgive. 

the land, lit. the portion, the land of Israel, the portion which 
Jahveh had assigned to this people (cf. Mic. ii. 4, the portion of my 


people). 


III]. Tue Tarp Vision: JAHVEH’S PLUMMET AND ISRAEL’S WALL 
vu. 7-—9 


7 Thus he shewed me: and, behold, the Lord stood ‘beside 
a wall made by a plumbline, with a plumbline in his hand. 
8 And the Lorp said unto me, Amos, what seest thou? And 
I said, A plumbline. Then said the Lord, Behold, I will set 
a plumbline in the midst of my people Israel ; I will not again 


1 Or, upon 


7. the Lord stood. The word describes an attitude of greater 
determination than merely standing. And behold! the Lord was 
stationed. 

a wall made by a plumbline, i.e. a plumb-wall’, faultless as Israel 
imagined its wall to be. The context makes it clear that the wall 
is no ideal wall, but Israel’s wall. And it is condemned because when 
Jahveh comes to test the work, the plummet shews that the wall has 
not been built straight or true. 

It is not impossible that the original oracle omitted the word wall, 
and ran: “Thus he shewed me, and, behold, a plumbline. And he 
said unto me, What seest thou? And I said, A plumbline.” This 
derives very strong corroboration from a comparison with viii. 2. 

8. Behold, I will set a plumbline. Two striking parallels may be 
quoted: 2 Kings xxi. 13, I will stretch over Jerusalem the line of 


1 This rendering is not quite certain; ‘anak (only here) may mean adamant 
rather than plummet; so LXX., followed by Pesh. and Symm. The ’dndk ‘‘in the 
hand” of Jahveh will then be a weapon of hard metal. See Condamin, Revue 
Biblique tx. (1900), p. 586 ff. 
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pass by them any more: 9 and the high places of Isaac shall be 


Samaria, and the plummet of the house of Ahab; Is. xxviii. 17, L will 
make judgement the line, and righteousness the plummet; cf. also 
Is. xxxiv. 11; Lam. ui. 8. : 

I will not again pass by them, lit. I will not again pass over (1.¢. 
the transgression) wnto them. he doom now pronounced is irre- 
vocable, and no opportunity is given to the prophet to intercede. 

9. the high places of Isaac. The high places are not doomed 
because they violate the law of the one sanctuary. Until the reign of 
Josiah, when the legislation of Deuteronomy was first published, there 
had been no centralization of worship in Jerusalem, and therefore no 
condemnation of the local sanctuaries. For centuries the worship of 
Jahveh had been carried on at the high places without protest of priest 
or prophet. Samuel himself presided at such worship (1 Sam. ix. 12— 
25, a passage which illustrates the “regularity” and the ritual of the 
sacrifices offered in the high places) ; and it was after a sacrifice in 
Gibeon, the great high place, that Jahveh appeared to Solomon (1 Kings 
iii, 4—15). The high places or béméth were natural, or occasionally 
artificial, eminences, situated a little distance outside the towns to 
which they belonged. ‘They were served by priests (cf. 1 K. xii. 31, 
and 2 K. xxiii. 8, 9, which gives a brief account of the position assigned 
by Josiah and the reformation party to the local priests), and through- 
out the monarchy sacrifice was regularly offered at these sanctuaries 
to Jahveh (e.g. 1 Sam. ix.; 2 K. xin, xiv., xv.). 

Israel was by no means the only nation that had “‘high places.” 
They were common in Moab (Is. xv. 2, xvi. 12). On the Moabite 
Stone (lines 3 and 4) Mesha tells how he ‘‘made this high place for 
Chemosh in Korhah, a high place of salvation.” In fact there can be 
no doubt that long before the Israelite invasion the Canaanites had 
worshipped on the same spots (cf. Deut. xii. 2). It needs no saying 
that there was every risk of the worship of Jahveh becoming contami- 
nated with heathenish elements at these local sanctuaries with their 
Canaanite associations ; and as Jahveh Himself was called Baal (Hos. 
ii. 16), the dividing line between the religions of Israel and Canaan 
tended to become less and less distinct. From this religious confusion 
the Israelites were rescued by Elijah (esp. 1 K. xviii.) : but in no sense 
whatever must we suppose that Elijah restricted the worship of Jahveh 
to Jerusalem. On the contrary, as a result of Elijah’s labours, the 
worship of Jahveh was celebrated with renewed fervour at every high 
place. But the people could now differentiate between their God and 
the gods of Canaan; they were quite certain, at any rate for a time, 
that it was Jahveh, the God of Israel, who met them at the bdmdth. 
The compiler of the book of Kings writes from the Deuteronomic 
standpoint. He has nothing but condemnation for any worship which 
is not carried on in Jerusalem ; but Amos has no fault to find with the 
worship of the high places. He does not complain of their irregularity 
or condemn their idolatry. He does not suggest that the Israelites 
are worshipping the wrong God, or worshipping Him in the wrong 
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desolate, and the sanctuaries of Israel shall be laid waste ; and 
I will rise against the house of Jeroboam with the sword. 


place. On the contrary, Jahveh Himself is the object of their devotion, 
and they do Him reverence in places which can claim immemorial 
sanction. ‘The error lay in the people’s conception of what their God 
was and what He desired. They seemed incapable of appreciating 
Jahveh’s character, and they felt that His worship was merely a matter 
of feasts and pilgrimages. With such a conception of God Amos wages 
unceasing war. 

of Isaac. A synonym for Israel used by Amos alone, only here 
and in w. 16. 

I will rise against the house of Jeroboam with the sword. The royal 
house is condemned for the same cause as the high places with their 
priests. ‘The king and his court were deeply involved in the system 
which gave rise to the social abuses against which the prophet cries in 
i. 9ff., iv. 1ff., vi. 1 ff. But above all, the king had forgotten his 
real prerogative—to set forth national justice and civic righteousness. 
Therefore he and his must be swept away. 

with the sword. he visions recall the series of disasters of which 
Amos speaks in iv. 6—12, locusts (iv. 9, ef. vii. 1, 2), drought (iv. 7, 8, 
ef. vii. 4), the sword (iv. 10, cf. vii. 9). These were insufficient to 
rouse the people to repentance. So follows in ch. iv. an unnamed 
terrible alternative; and here in ch. vii. the sword of an unnamed 
executioner. 

This parallel lends support to the view that the first two visions 
are prophetic interpretations of actual disasters, rather than predictions 
of coming horrors. It is Amos’ task to bring home to the nation’s 
conscience the meaning of what has hitherto befallen them. If they 
fail to see God in the past they will never turn and see God now. 
There is but one future reserved for such a people: not locusts, nor 
drought, nor earthquakes, nor pestilence, but the utter doom of certain 
death. 

the house of Jeroboam. Hosea utters the same threat against the 
same dynasty, Hos. i. 4, 5. 


IV. HrstortcaL Eptsope: PRIEST AND PROPHET VII. 10—17 


10 Then Amaziah the priest of Beth-el sent to Jeroboam 
king of Israel, saying, Amos hath conspired against thee in the 
midst of the house of Israel: the land is not able to bear all his 


10. “One of the great scenes of history” (G. A. Smith, op. cvt. 
E p..115). 

P We cannot be surprised at Amaziah’s intervention. The last words 
of Amos were tantamount to a declaration of war. He had spoken 
against God and the king, the highest of high treason. Against God— 
for the local sanctuaries were not regarded as symbols of His universal 
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words. 11 For thus Amos saith, Jeroboam shall die by the 
sword, and Israel shall surely be led away captive out of his 
land. 12 Also Amaziah said unto Amos, O thou seer, go, flee 


presence, but as His actual dwelling-places ; their overthrow and the 
overthrow of Israel involved according to contemporary ideas the over- 
throw of Jahveh Himself. And against the king—for had not the 
prophecy terminated with a threat against the reigning dynasty ? 
Amos must have seemed to Amaziah guilty, as the first Christians were 
accounted guilty, of atheism and treason. 

So these two stood face to face, Amos and Amaziah, the prophet 
and the priest, the messenger of a living God and the mouthpiece of 
a doomed religion. As the years roll on, places and people may change 
their language and ideas; but the two principles, for which on that 
feast day in Bethel these two men did battle, will ever wage unceasing 
war. Of the end there can be no doubt. The representatives of the 
established order secure their temporary triumph ; but the defeat or 
death of their victim is recognized by a later age to be more glorious 
than their own success. 

Professionalism and prejudice, especially in the religious sphere, 
are always eager for the suppression of a prophet. Christendom at 
every altar commemorates the most signal instance in history of such 
a triumph. Against the Lord Jesus were arrayed most of the men and 
all the institutions which stood for religion and morality and public 
order. The ecclesiastical hierarchy combined with the civil government 
to send the Prophet to the scaffold. He blasphemeth: He speaketh 
against Caesar. So, eight hundred years before, did the priest of 
Bethel, conscious of no spiritual power with which to oppose this 
preacher of unwelcome truths, fall back on the invariable resource of 
a barren and envious sacerdotalism. He speaketh against Caesar. 

Amos hath conspired. 'This was hardly true. No one could have 
been more entirely alone ; for Amos seems to have had no friends, no 
disciples, no sympathizers. His only fellow-conspirator was God. 

11. Amos had not actually said this; but perhaps it is unjust to 
charge the priest with deliberate exaggeration. If Jahveh were to rise 
against the house of Jeroboam with the sword He would hardly spare 
the head of the house. The allusion to Israel’s captivity and exile, 
moreover, makes it clear that Amaziah is giving the gist of other 
oracles in addition to the visions which Amos has just recounted. 

12. Whether the king took any notice or not of Amaziah’s infor- 
mation does not appear. Amaziah, however, is sufficiently fortified by 
his own official position and the opportunities it gave for occasional 
contact with royalty, to assume a tone of lofty superiority. He orders 
Amos off the premises, and does so in words of contempt, both for the 
man and for his message. Seer of visions, get thee gone. 

O thou seer (Heb. 737). The word has a brief but interesting 
history. In the early literature it oceurs only once in addition to this 
passage (2 Sam. xxiv. 11, Gad, David's seer). In the late book of 
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thee away into the land of Judah, and there eat bread, and 


Chronicles the title reappears with some frequency. In the plural it 
occurs in Is. xxix. 10 (parallel to prophets), xxx. 10 (parallel to r@’ém = 
seers), Mic. iii. 7 (parallel to diviners) ; and, it is interesting to notice, 
the word is found outside Palestine in the recently discovered Aramaic 
inscription of Zakir (8th cent. B.c.), lines 11f. “and Baal-shamin 
answered me by seers (Adzin) and by diviners'.” The verb, however, 
from which the noun comes, is regularly used to describe prophetic 
vision. 

into the land of Judah. From this it has been concluded that 
Judah was the prophet’s home. Other references in Amos make this 
conclusion practically certain, but it is not to be derived from this 
single passage. Amaziah insinuates that in the rival kingdom Amos 
will find an appreciative audience for his denunciations of Israel. 

eat bread, i.e. earn thy living. Amaziah, a priest by profession, 
imagines that all prophecy must be professional also. The religion 
which Amaziah represented had neither spiritual power nor spiritual 
discernment; the priest of Bethel, therefore, judged everybody by his 
own unspiritual standard. Priesthood and prophecy were, in his eyes, 
means of making a living; honourable means, no doubt, though both 
priests and prophets (especially prophets such as Amos) sometimes fell 
short of the standard. However, to make money was a prime necessity 
of life, whether for priest or prophet; and Amos had made a great 
mistake if he thought that his invective against the ruling classes and 
the established religion would bring him a livelihood in Israel. But 
Judah would welcome the preacher of her rival’s doom; there he would 
be assured of popular applause. Amaziah affects a sort of sneering 
sympathy with what he imagines the prophet’s aim to be: of course 
we know what all these visions and voices really mean ; he is simply 
making a bold bid for popularity, or at least for notoriety, by passing 
as the public scourge for popular sins. 

What Amos has to say in repudiation of this suggestion we shall 
consider later ; but it must be confessed that Amaziah’s way of looking 
at things was by no means without excuse. In early days the average 
seer was far more of a soothsayer than a prophet, and a fee for his 
services was regarded as his proper due (cf. 1 Sam. ix. 7, 8). Such 
fees were paid in advance, and the temptation could never have been 
far distant to adapt the prophecies to the fees received. That these 
financial considerations finally became decisive is proved by numerous 
allusions in prophetic literature, e.g. Mic. iii. 5, 11, and the story of 
Balaam and Balak’s princes in Numb. xxii. 7, 15—18. When once 
this commercial state of things was reached, the prophets were naturally 
loath to lose their best customers by unpopular prophecies ; as a result 
their prophecies were in no sense oracles of Jahveh, but mere reflections 
of the people’s wishes. Instead of rising to their high calling as 


1 See Pognon, Inscriptions Sémitiques de la Syrie, 1907-1908; Lidzbarski 
Ephemeris 111. pp. 1—11. 
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prophesy there: 13 but prophesy not again any more at Beth- 
el: for it is the king’s sanctuary, and it is a royal house. 
14 Then answered Amos, and said to Amaziah, I'was no prophet, 
neither ‘was I 2a prophet’s son; but I ‘was an herdman, and 


1 Or, am 2 Or, one of the sons of the prophets See 1 Kings xx. 35. 


messengers of the Lord of Hosts, they degraded themselves to the level 
of “court chaplains to king Demos.” Afraid of offending the suscepti- 
bilities of their patrons, they prophesied smooth things, Is. xxx. 10, and 
healed the hurt of my people lightly, saying, Peace, Peace; when there 
is no peace, Jer. vi. 14, vill. 11; cf. also 1 K. xxii. and Jer. xxviii. 

For the clearer understanding of this passage, it should be noted 
that these prophets, who subsisted on charity and on credulity, were 
settled in various localities, and made their livelihood by acting as the 
professional soothsayers for that particular district. These local guilds 
were known as b’né han-nebi’im, or sons of the prophets. 

13. it is the king’s sanctuary. The sanctuary of Bethel was what 
we should term “a royal peculiar.” It was under the immediate 
patronage of the king, who claimed complete control over all the 
arrangements. He himself appointed the priests to serve in the 
sanctuary and settled the order of services. He was, therefore, 
altogether within his rights in rejecting Amos from his own chapel. 

a royal house, lit. a house of the kingdom, which may mean either 
a national temple, or a royal residence. 

14,15. The reply of Amos. ‘On such words we do not comment; 
we give them homage. The answer of this shepherd to this priest is 
no mere claim of personal disinterestedness” (G. A. Smith, op. cit. 
p. 118). ‘‘ Amos was the founder, and the purest type, of a new phase 
of prophecy ” (Wellhausen, Hzst. of Isr., p. 472). 

14. J was no prophet, neither was I a prophet’s son. The RB.V. 
takes the phrase as referring to the past: I was no prophet, but 
Jahveh called me. Apart from grammatical difficulties, such a con- 
struction is quite unsuitable to the context. What Amos was once 
does not concern Amaziah in the least. Amos refuses to be reckoned 
amongst the professional prophets. He is not, and never has been, 
such an one, nor is he a member of any of the prophetic guilds. He is 
just an ordinary and obscure member of society, who, in obedience to 
Jahveh Himself, left his occupation to preach what Jahveh put into his 
mouth. No prophet I, nor prophets son am I. A shepherd [, and 
dresser of sycomores. 

an herdman. In the next verse Amos tells that he was following 
the flock when the summons of Jahveh came to him; we should, 
therefore, expect him to describe himself as @ shepherd rather than a 
herdman. <A slight alteration in the Hebrew (72.3 for 2)2) gives us the 
word used in 1. 1 to describe the occupation of Amos—a nakad-keeper, 
a shepherd of those small stunted sheep which the herdmen of Tekoa 
were set to mind. 
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a dresser of sycomore trees: 15 and the Lorp took me from 
following the flock, and the Lorp said unto me, Go, prophesy 
unto my people Israel. 16 Now therefore hear thou the word 
of the Lorp: Thou sayest, Prophesy not against Israel, and 
drop not thy word against the house of Isaac; 17 therefore thus 
saith the Lérp: Thy wife shall be an harlot in the city, and thy 


a dresser of sycomore trees’. The LXX. (xvifwv) and the Vulgate 
(vellicans) take the word bd/és as referring to the process by which 
these sycomore-figs are rendered fit for human consumption. The 
fruit is infested by insects, and until the top or “eye” is “nipped off” 
so that the insects may escape, the figs are inedible. 

The LXX. were plainly using a technical term, for Theophrastus 
uses almost the identical word (émxvigZw) to describe the same process : 
Hist. Plant. tv. 2. The tree in question, though plentiful in the 
Maritime Plain, the Shephélah, and the Jordan valley, is never found 
more than 1000 feet above the sea ; it cannot therefore have grown on 
the high tablelands of 'Tekoa. Perhaps the shepherds, as they drove 
their flocks about for pasturage, sometimes came down to the wilderness 
sloping towards the Dead Sea; ‘‘and here, in some sufficiently 
sheltered situation, must have grown the sycomore-trees which the 
prophet ‘dressed’ ” (Driver, op. cit. p. 208). 

15. the LorD took me from following the flock. Then and there 
he was made conscious of a call which he recognized as Jahveh’s 
summons to his soul. Cf. the striking parallel of David’s call in 2 Sam. 
vii. 8, I took thee from the sheepcote, from following the sheep, and 
Ps. Ixxvil. 71, From following the ewes...he brought him. 

16. Amos repeats the substance of his former prophecies, with the 
addition of a personal reference. It is not Amaziah’s doom that he 
foretells, but the doom of Israel, in which Amaziah and all his house 
shall be dragged down. Thow sayest...therefore thus saith Jahveh ; 
a pointed contrast. 

drop not thy word. The expression is used more than once (Mic. ii. 
6, 11; Ezek. xx. 46, xxi. 2 [Heb. xxi. 2, 7]) as a synonym for pro- 
phesying ; under the figure of dropping water, it conveys the idea of 
the flow of prophetic speech produced by inspiration. 

17. Thy wife, etc. These coarse and cruel actions were the usual 
accompaniments of defeat in ancient times. Amos sees the vision of 
a captured city, with the slaughter that follows the siege. And 
Amaziah, for all his royal patronage and official priesthood, shall not 
escape the horrors of that event. 


1 The Hebr. bélés translated dresser is a verb derived from balas, which in 
Ethiopic means a fig, or sometimes a sycomore, and in Arabic is used of a kind 
of fig; hence in Hebr. we may infer that it denoted the fig-shaped fruit of the 
sycomore. The verb derived from this noun will mean to deal with or dress 
sycomore fruit, but it tells us nothing about the way in which this was done; cf. 
Driver, in loc. 
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sons and thy daughters shall fall by the sword, and thy land shall 
be divided by line ; and thou thyself shalt die in a land that is 
unclean, and Israel shall surely be led away captive out of his 
land. 


in a land that is unclean, i.e. some distant, foreign land, unclean 
because Jahveh is not worshipped there, and Jahveh could not be 
present for protection or consolation. So David, when contemplating 
exile in Philistia, protests that it will involve serving other gods 
(1 Sam.-xxvi./19; cf, Hos. 1x.-3). 

The oracle ends with Amos solemnly repeating the very words 
which Amaziah had used in evidence against him. Not for thirty 
years were they fulfilled, but Amos had the courage to declare God’s 
message and to wait God’s time. The words give the substance of 
his preaching. If Israel will not repent, then he shall surely be led 
away captive out of his land. And history vindicated Jahveh’s 
prophet. 


V. Tue Fourtsa Vision: THe “FALL” OF THE YEAR 
AND THE FALL OF IsRAEL VII. 1, 2 


VIII. 1 Thus the Lord Gop shewed me: and _ behold, 
a basket of summer fruit. 2 And he said, Amos, what seest 
thou? And I said, A basket of summer fruit. Then said the 
Lorp unto me, The end is come upon my people Israel; I will 
not again pass by them any more. 


VIII. 1. a basket. Jeremiah also uses a basket of fruit to illustrate 
one of his prophecies (Jer. xxiv.). 

2. The end. Jahveh asked Amos what he saw. A basket of kazs 
(12) answered Amos. Not kazs but hés (V2) is reserved for Israel, said 
Jahveh. ‘The assonance suggests this oracle. But there is association 
of ideas as well as association of sound. The late ripe fruit pro- 
claims the fall of the year; the fall of the year brings before the 
prophet’s mind the fall of Israel. Cf. 6 8 Oepispds cuvrédee aidves 
éotw, Mt. xiii. 39, and Joel ii. [Heb. iv.] 13, Rev. xiv. 14—20. 

Paronomasia was not scorned by the prophets. Jeremiah saw an 
almond tree, and the name of the tree shakéd (not in the first instance 
its fruits or flower) suggested the thought of Jahveh watching, shakéd, 
over His word to perform it; here again there is an association of 
ideas. As to Amos the fruits of autumn suggested the approach of 
wintry desolation, so to Jeremiah the almond, first of all trees to 
flower, suggested the advent of another season. So the life of the tree 
seemed a parable of Jahveh’s word ; cf. St Mt. xxiv. 32. 

Other illustrations of prophetic paronomasia may be seen in Hosea 
i. 5 (Israel and Jezreel) ; Mic. 1. 14 (the houses of Achzib shall be 
achzab, a deceitful thing, to Israel’s kings) ; Is. i. 23 (thy leaders are 
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misleaders) ; and finest of all, Is. v. 7, “He looked for judgement 
(mishpat), and behold oppression (mspah), for righteousness (sedakah) 
and behold a cry (se“akah).” 

In the New Testament one instance has had issues of almost 
inconceivable magnitude, Mt. xvi. 18, od «f Mérpos, kai émi radrn TH TET pA 
oixodopyow pov tv éxkAnoiav. Another instance not often noted is 
perhaps intended in Acts ix. 34, Aivéa, idrai ce “Inoods. 


VI. THE CERTAINTY OF JUDGEMENT VIII. 3—14 


3 And the songs of the ‘temple shall be howlings in that 
day, saith the Lord Gop: the dead bodies shall be many ; 


1 Or, palace 


A final address, rather than an appeal, to the corrupt wealthy classes, 
driving home the certainty of the judgement and its abundant 
justification. ‘The verses in the text have suffered considerable 
dislocation, but it behoves us to be cautious in transposing and 
emending. After all, it is not the business of the critic to tell us what 
Amos ought to have said, but to find out, as far as may be, what he 
did say. Can he have written the present passage? Many critics are 
disposed to answer in the negative, or at any rate to detect a good 
many interpolations in these verses. H.g. in v. 3 saith the Lord Gop 
is a rather superfluous interruption ; v. 6a@ looks like an addition 
inserted from i. 6; in v. 8 the comparison between the shock of an 
earthquake (8q@) and the rise of the Nile (8 6)—a gradual process 
lasting for some months—does not seem to be quite appropriate ; the 
combination of figurative with literal thirst in vv. 11, 13 strikes the 
reader as inartistic. At the same time we must beware of applying 
too rigorously our own canons of literary taste, and we have no right 
to reject a phrase merely because it is a repetition. 

Bearing these cautions in mind we turn to the consideration of a 
difficult passage. 

3. If this verse is in its right position, it must be taken as part of 
the preceding vision, which, however, it follows rather awkwardly. If it 
is transposed so as to follow v. 9, the prophet will then give us the 
reasons for expecting a judgement (vv. 4—8), and a description of that 
day (v. 9) which v. 3 will bring to an appropriate climax. 

the songs of the temple shall be howlings, lit. the songs...shall howl, 
a strange expression. A slight emendation improves the sense, the 
singing women shall howl (MW for NV’), The word translated temple 
may equally well be rendered palace. So perhaps the verse describes 
the ruin, not of the sanctuary, but of the palaces which now echo with 
vain revelry (vi. 7 f.). 

the dead bodies shall be many, etc. At this stage grammar is 
definitely flung aside. ‘‘ By four disjointed lamentations, howls the 
prophet calls them, we are made to feel the last shocks of the final 
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in every place ‘shall they cast them forth with silence. 4 Hear 

this, O ye that would swallow up the needy, and cause the 

poor of the land to fail, 5 saying, When will the new moon 

be gone, that we may sell corn? and the sabbath, that we 

may *set forth wheat’? making the ephah small, and the shekel 

great, and dealing falsely with balances of deceit; 6 that we 
1 Or, have they cast them forth: be silent! 2 Heb. open. 


collapse, and in the utter end an awful silence. Multitude of corpses! 
In every place! He hath cast out! Silence!” G. A. Smith, op. cit. 
p. 120. 

The slaughter is indiscriminate, the burial promiscuous. He (that 
casteth) hath cast them out in every place. Perhaps the verb should be 
taken as an imperative, Cast them out in any place. Many the carcases. 
Throw them anywhere. Hush! 

with silence, lit. Hush! The survivors do their ghastly work in 
despairing silence; cf. vi. 9, 10. : 

It has been conjectured that these were the very words with which 


Amos was removed from Bethel: ‘Throw him out! Silence!” He 
retorts on the people the orders of the priest who refused to hear his 
prophecy. 


If this verse is placed after v. 9, we obtain a wonderfully complete 
strophe : eclipse—slaughter—dishonoured burial—and the silence of 
despair. 

4. Hear this. The beginning of the final address; cf. ii. 1, 
say HES Ge al 

ye that would swallow up. UXX. oi éxrpiBovres eis 76 rpwi, the last 
three words being probably a dittography of éxrp(Bovres. This suggests 
that we should point as in ii. 7 (O°DSWD for the M.T. D°DkwN), and 
render ye that crush ; see note on il. 7. 

and cause the poor of the land to fail. If the text is correct, we have 
a peculiar, but well authenticated, construction which must be trans- 
lated and are for making the poor...to cease. UXX. give xaradvva- 
orevovres, With which they translate MPYYT in iv. 1; perhaps they read 
D’Pwyn in this passage also instead of M’3¥’?, which may have crept in 
from the next verse. 

5. the new moon. <A popular holiday celebrated with religious 
observances (1 Sam. xx. 5, 24; Is. i. 18, 14; Hos. ii. 11; Ps. lxxxi. 3; 
Num. xxvii. 11—15). Business was suspended; and the wealthy 
corn-factors were indignant at this interruption of their trafficking with 
the people’s food. 

The sabbath is here mentioned for the first time in prophetic 
literature. It is worth noticing that here, as elsewhere, the idea of 
the sabbath is bound up with the interests of the poorer classes ; 
ef. Is. viii. 

balances of deceit. Amos parenthetically exposes the commercial 
dishonesties of these magnates. They diminished the ephah (the 
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may buy the poor for ‘silver, and the needy for a pair of shoes, 
and sell the refuse of the wheat. 7 The Lorp hath sworn 
by the excellency of Jacob, Surely I will never forget any of 
their works. 8 Shall not the land tremble for this, and every 
one mourn that dwelleth therein? yea, it shall rise up wholly 
like the River ; and it shall be troubled and sink again, like the 
River of Egypt. 9 And it shall come to pass in that day, saith 
the Lord Gop, that I will cause the sun to go down at noon, and 


1 See ch. ii. 6. 


measure by which they sold), and enlarged the shekel (the measure by 
which the money paid to them by the purchasers was weighed). Not 
content with these fraudulent practices the wealthy counsellors had 
recourse to false balances (cf. for the condemnation of such conduct 
Prov. xx. 10, A weight and a weight, an ephah and an ephah, both of 
them alike are an abomination unto Jahveh ; Deut. xxv. 13—15, Thou 
shalt not have in thy bag a weight and a weight, a great and a small. 
Thou shalt not have in thy house an ephah and an ephah, a great and a 
small; see further Hos. xii. 7; Ezek. xlv. 9, 10; Lev. xix. 35, 36; 
Prov. -xi.. 1): 

dealing falsely with balances of deceit. his is a paraphrase rather 
than a translation, and should run /falsi/ying (lit. making crooked) 
the balances of deceit. 

6. Cf i.6. The meaning is that the poor have become so im- 
poverished by the rapacity of these wealthy merchants, that they have 
to sell themselves and their children into slavery for the merest trifle 
in order to get the necessaries of life. 

the refuse of the wheat. A fourth indictment: for dear money they 
sell the vilest wares. 

7. by the excellency of Jacob. Some take the phrase here and in 
Hos. v. 5, vii. 10 to be an appellation of Jahveh Himself; but the 
context in these passages shews that the prophet is thinking of Israel’s 
vain-glorious boasting ; so render pride; cf. vi. 8. We must suppose 
that here, in Jahveh’s mouth, the expression is one of scorn; His 
purposes are not more unalterable than the sinful pride of Jacob. 

The nation’s sinful -vorks have stirred Jahveh’s indignation, 
and nature shares His feelin The whole emphasis is on the words 
Sor this, because of this. 

The reference in the latter part of the verse is to the annual 
inundation of the Nile. A somewhat prosaic criticism finds fault with 
the comparison of an earthquake with the slow process of the rising 
and sinking of the Nile. 

9. JZ will cause the sun to go down at noon. Cf. v. 18. The 
darkening of the sun as an adjunct to the terrors of the day of judge- 
ment, afterwards so common a feature in prophetic and apocalyptic 
literature, is here mentioned for the first time. It is more than 
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I will darken the earth in the clear day. 10 And IT will turn 
your feasts into mourning, and all your songs into lamentation ; 
and I will bring up sackcloth upon all loins, and baldness upon 
every head; and I will make it as the mourning for an only son, 
and the end thereof as a bitter day. 11 Behold, the days come, 
saith the Lord Gop, that I will send a famine in the land, not 
a famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, but of hearing the 


possible that the idea may have been suggested to Amos by an eclipse 
which took place on the 15th of June, B.c. 763, or according to other 
authorities on the 9th of Feb., B.c. 784. 

10. your feasts, lit. your pilgrimages, which were typical occasions 
of rejoicing ; cf. Is. xxx. 29. 

baldness. Shaving the hair as a sign of mourning was practised by 
the Hebrews (e.g. Is. 111. 24; Mic. i. 16), the Moabites (Is. xv. 2), the 
Philistines (Jer. xlvii. 5), the Phoenicians (Ezek. xxvii. 31), and other 
nations. Here Jahveh Himself brings baldness upon every head (cf. Is. 
xxii. 12); but in later days (Deut. xiv. 1) it was forbidden, doubtless 
because of its heathen associations. 

the mourning for an only son. It is altogether wide of the mark to 
seek here for a reference to ''ammuz, the Adonis of the Assyrians. 
The expression simply denotes intense bitterness of sorrow; cf. Jer. vi. 
26, make thee mourning, as for an only son, most bitter lamentation. 

the end thereof is not the end; it is but the apyn ddivev. At 
eventide there shall not be light, but the day and its bitterness must 
be lived all over again. ‘he end of it is worse than the beginning : 
the close of day brings them only to the dawn of hopeless doom. 

11,12. The climax of despair. In their agony the people turn to 
Jahveh, but He is silent. “Then shall it be too late to cry for mercy, 
when it is the time for judgement.” 

The arguments for regarding these verses as an interpolation are 
singularly unconvincing. It is stated that figurative and literal thirst 
cannot be so closely combined; but in the first place this is more than 
doubtful, and secondly the difficulty would be removed by regarding 
for thirst in v. 18 as a gloss. It is also maintained that the phrase 
in that day, v. 18, points back to the same words in v. 9; and that the 
opening sentence of v. 11, Behold, the days wre coming, interrupts the 
context and introduces quite another sort of expression. This, if true, 
may be met by regarding the opening words of v. 11 as an interpolation. 
The further objection that these verses presuppose an extended period 
of divine desertion, whereas the rest of the oracle suggests a sudden 
calamity, appears to forget that Amos was a poet and a prophet, and 
that it is useless to look in prophetic poetry for a rigid and prosaic 
consistency. 

As a matter of fact the verses telling of Jahveh’s abandonment of 
His people form a most appropriate and impressive climax to the 
oracle of ruin. 
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words of the Lorp. 12 And they shall wander from sea to sea, 
and from the north even to the east ; they shall run to and fro 
to seek the word of the Lorp, and shall not find it. 13 In that 
day shall the fair virgins and the young men faint for thirst. 
14 They that swear by the sin of Samaria, and say, As thy God, 


the words of the Lorp. We should read the singular, the word, 
together with many MSS. and all the Versions. In this time of crisis 
there would be no prophet of Jahveh whom the people might consult ; 
Chute i: xxi, 5,7. 

12. from sea to sea may denote the ends of the earth; but the 
expression taken in connexion with the following words has probably 
a more definite meaning. The Dead Sea marked the southern limit, 
while the Mediterranean was the western boundary of Israel’s kingdom. 
Passing from the south to the west, they wander northward then 
eastward, thus compassing the whole land in their vain quest. 

13. for thirst is perhaps best omitted, as superfluous both in sense 
and metre. Its omission obviates the difficulty noted above as to the 
anticlimax of physical drought succeeding the famine of the word of 
Jahveh. 

14. They that swear by the sin of Samaria. The sin is not to be 
found in the swearing; for every pious Israelite swore by Jahveh. 
Thou shalt fear Jahweh thy God, and him shalt thow serve, and shalt 
swear by his name (Deut. vi. 13); cf. Ps. lx. 11; Is. xlv. 23. 
Idolatrous Israelites swore by no-gods (Jer. v. 7), by Baal or by Milcom 
(Jer. x1. 16 ; Zeph. i. 5). 

What is the allusion in the words they that swear by the sin of 
Samaria? The word for sin Caskmath) appears at first sight to be 
connected with ’asham, which occasionally means guilt (Gen. xxvi. 10 ; 
Prov. xiv. 9; Jer. li. 5), but more frequently the guzlt offering (Lev. v., 
etc.). Here, however, Amos is clearly alluding to some concrete 
object, in fact to an idol, which was invoked by the people of Samaria. 
Long ago W. R. Smith suggested that this was the Asherah mentioned 
in 2 K. xiii. 6 (Prophets, p. 140), and it has been proposed to read 
‘ashrath for ’ashmath here. There is no need, however, to alter the 
text. Probably ’ashmath (or better, ’ashimath) is none other than 
’Ashima, the god of the Hamathites, 2 K. xvii. 30; and the fact that 
the Israelites worshipped a god of this name has lately come to light 
in the Aramaic papyri discovered at Elephantiné in Upper Egypt. In 
a list of subscriptions for religious purposes we find this surprising 
combination : 


“For Jahu 12 karshas, 7 shekels 
For ’Ashem-bethel 7 karshas 
For ‘Anath-bethel the sum of 12 karshas.” 


Here we have evidence of the mixed worship practised by the Jewish 
colony of Upper Egypt in the 5th century B.c., no doubt brought with 
them from their native land. Along with the chief deity Jahu 
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O Dan, liveth; and, As the 'way of Beer-sheba liveth; even they 
shall fall, and never rise up again. 


1 Or, manner 


(=Jahveh) they associated “Ashem-bethel and ‘Anath-bethel. The 
latter name was that of a goddess, known to have been worshipped by 
the Canaanites in ancient times ; *Ashem can hardly be any other than 
the ’Ashimath referred to by Amos in this passage. See Sachau, 
Aram. Pap. no. 20, col. vii. lines 4—6 ; Ed. Meyer, Der Papyrusfund 
von Elephantine (1912), 57 ff.; Burney, Church Qtly., 1912, 408 ff. ; 
Driver, Hebr. Text of Samuel (new edn.), xci. note. 

the way of Beer-sheba liveth. Possibly (a) “ the manner of Beer- 
sheba,” referring to some special rites peculiar to this southern 
sanctuary. Or 

(6) “the way to Beer-sheba.” It seems strange to us to swear 
by the life of a road, but “this often happens among the Semites. 
To-day Arabs swear wa hydt, ‘by the life of,’ even of things inanimate... 
And as Amos here tells us that the Israelite pilgrims swore by the way 
to Beer-sheba, so do the Moslems affirm their oaths by the sacred way 
to Mecca” (G. A. Smith, op. cvé. p. 186). 

(c) We may have recourse to textual alteration. T'o correspond 
with the former clause we should expect a vocative, “Thy ..., O Beer- 
sheba.” Moreover the final letter of way (777) seems to betray the pro- 
noun thy which is needed. We might conjecture with Wellhausen thy 
well, O Beer-sheba (83 for q7). One suggestion which keeps even 
closer to the consonantal text is that of Oettli, 11 thy beloved, or thy 
(divine) patron ; he points to the proper names Dodai (1 Chron. xxvii. 4), 
and Dodavahu (2 Chron. xx. 37), which stands for Dodiahu, Le. 
Beloved of Jahveh, or Jahveh is my patron. The LXX. (6 eds cov) 
supports some such alteration. See Hncycl. Bibl., col. 1122. 


VII. Tse Firtu VISION AND THE END OF ALL Ix. 1—8@ 


IX. 1 I saw the Lord standing ‘beside the altar: and he 
said, Smite the chapiters, that the thresholds may shake: and 


1 Or, upon 


We may notice four subjects : 


i. The vision of the smitten altar, v. 1 a. 
u. The impossibility of escape, wv. 1 b—4. 
Gu. The majesty of Jahveh, wv. 5, 6.) 
iv. Jahveh knows no favourites ; the nation that sins shall be 
destroyed, wv. 7, 8a. 


TX.1. the altar is, of course, the altar at Bethel, the scene of Amos’ 
preaching and of his conflict with authority, the national sanctuary. 
beside the altar. Marg. upon ; an idiomatic usage, cf. 1 K. xii. 1, 
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break them in pieces on the head of all of them; and I will slay 
the last of them with the sword : !there shall not one of them flee 
away, and there shall not one of them escape. 2 Though they 


1 Or, he that fleeth of them shall not flee away, and he that escapeth of them 
shall not be delivered 


F 

where it is used of Jeroboam standing by (almost, leaning over) the 
altar to offer incense. 

and he said, Smite. There is no need to specify who is addressed, 
whether the prophet, or one of the angels that surround the heavenly 
throne. When Jahveh speaks, there are ministrants both in heaven 
and earth to fulfil His commandment and hearken unto the voice of 
His words. 

the chapiters, i.e. the spherical ornamentation of the pillars (in 
Ex. xxv. 31 of the golden candlestick). These capitals supported the 
roof of the temple. 

that the thresholds may shake. There is no need to regard the 
thresholds as the architrave or lintels of the door. The blow dealt to 
the columns by a supernatural hand would shake the whole building 
to its foundations. Ewald considers that both terms apply to the 
altar, the first to the ornaments of the altar, the second to the bases : 
the whole is shivered. 

break them in pieces. This is no more than a guess, for the word 
usually means ‘to gain by violence.’ Perhaps Amos imagined all the 
worshippers gathered together in the temple, when the hand of Jahveh 
struck the pillars, and the roof came crashing down on the head of 
all of them. 

and I will slay. The beginning of a new oracle. The vision 
seems to end somewhat abruptly, and we have perhaps lost the words 
which formed the original conclusion. It has been suggested that we 
should complete the sense and rhythm with i. 146, which cannot be 
quite in place where it stands : 


ix. 1a Smite the capitals, that the thresholds tremble ! 
Yea, shatter it on the head of all of them! 


ii. 146 Yea, visit the altar, that the horns thereof be broken ; 
Vea, they shall fall to the ground. 


the residue of them. Not merely a continuation of the fore- 
going picture, such as escape from the temple to secret and yet more 
dreadful death, but the beginning of a new oracle. Or perhaps we 
have here the conclusion of ch. 11. We may compare iv. 2, and your 
residue with fish hooks. Amos means that not a single one of all Israel’s 
people shall escape. ; 

Verses 2—4 bring out the utter impossibility of escape from Jahveh. 
For a somewhat similar expression of the sublime thought cf. Ps. 
CXxxix. 8 : 

Lf I ascend up into heaven, thou art there ; 
Tf I make my bed in Sheol, behold, thou art there. 
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dig into ‘hell, thence shall mine hand take them ; and though 
they climb up to heaven, thence will I bring them down. 3 And 
though they hide themselves in the top of Carmel, I will search 
and take them out thence ; and though they be hid from my 
sight in the bottom of the sea, thence will I command the serpent, 
and he shall bite them. 4 And though they go into captivity 
before their enemies, thence will I command the sword, and it 
shall slay them: and I will set mine eyes upon them for evil, 
1 Heb. Sheol. 


This conviction that no place was inaccessible to Jahveh is not 
found elsewhere in pre-exilic literature; the dwellers in Sheol were 
thought to be cut off from Jahveh’s hand, incapable of knowing the 
wonders of His power and love (Ps. Ixxxviii. 5, 10—12; Is. xxxviil. 18). 
Situated deep down in the earth (Deut. xxxii. 22; Is. xiv. 15; Job x1. 8, 
xxvi. 5), Sheol was the farthest opposite from heaven; cf. Is. vii. 11 
R.V. marg. 

It has also been noticed that the word dig through to Sheol occurs 
next in Ezekiel; but the derivative ‘“ place of breaking through” is 
found in Ex. xxii. 2 [Heb. 1]. 

These circumstances, together with the fact that the sense of this 
verse is repeated in the next, have led some critics to question whether 
Amos could have written the passage, but their reasons do not carry 
conviction. 

3. Carmel rises sheer out of the sea. Cf. Jer. xlvi. 18, Like Tabor 
among the mountains, and like Carmel by the sea, so shall he come. Its 
summit was clothed in dense forests where robbers found a safe hiding- 
place; while its lower slopes were honeycombed with tortuous and 
narrow-mouthed caverns, where the hunted fugitive might hope to 
escape the pursuer. But “the Hound of Heaven” tracks them to their 
last retreat. In despair they fling themselves into the sea; but even there 
they shall not escape, for the serpent shall bite them. We need not be 
at pains to identify the serpent with any marine monster known to 
science. ‘“'The serpent ” was to the ancients the legendary embodiment 
of all those countless creatures which dwelt in the depths of the ocean. 
God created the great sea monsters, and they went to and fro, devouring 
and ferocious, on strange errands of the Almighty (Jonah i. 17; 
TS ORR Vij. l 

4. And if they go into captivity. Elsewhere the exile is the end ; 
but Amos has declared that the end is only the beginning, and that 
eventide shall be the dawn of bitterness. The disaster now threatened 
surpasses all previous threats. In v. 27, vi. 14 the exile is the final 
catastrophe ; but now not even the exile will shield them from the 
see of God. Nothing remains for them but annihilation by Jahveh’s 
sword. 

ut shall slay them, reiterating the J will slay which stands at the 
opening of the oracle. In this whole passage it is the ethical conception 
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and not for good. 5 For the Lord, the Gon of hosts, 7s he that 
toucheth the land and it melteth, and all that dwell therein shall 
mourn ; and it shall rise up wholly like the River; and shall sink 
again, like the River of Egypt; 6 7 is he that buildeth his 
chambers in, the heaven, and hath founded his vault upon the 
earth ; he that calleth for the waters of the sea and poureth 
them out upon the face of the earth; the Lorp is his name. 


of God which determines the representation of Jahveh’s universal 
power in heaven and earth, and in the sea, and in all deep places. If 
Jahveh is before all else the God of righteousness, whose will it is that 
righteousness shall be established, if need be, on the foundation of His 
people’s ruin, then no limits of time or place can be set to the achieve- 
ment of His purpose. The serpents in the sea and the armies of 
Assyria are alike at His disposal for the accomplishment of His design. 
And whether in their own country or in the farthest land of exile, 
those that hinder His purpose shall be reached by His almighty hand. 

I will set mine eyes upon them. This phrase is elsewhere used in a 
good sense (Gen. xliv. 21; Jer. xxiv. 6). Amos seems here to be once 
more taking up a religious expression in everyday use, and giving it a 
new and sombre meaning (cf. v. 18). His opponents declined to believe 
his message ; the eye of Jahveh, they said, is upon His people. Yes, 
says Amos in effect, it is—for evil and not for good. 

5, 6. The majesty of Jahveh, God of hosts. 

These verses stand in no appreciable relation with what precedes. 
Grammatically the construction is broken: J will set mine eyes...and 
the Lord, Jahveh of Hosts, who toucheth the land...Jahveh is his name. 
Moreover v. 5 practically repeats vill. 8, while 66 repeats v. 8b. 
Finally these two verses interrupt the context; v. 7 is plaimly to be 
connected as closely as possible with v. 4. 

Jahweh watches over us cried the priests and people. The prophet 
turns the word against them. It is no good appealing to your de- 
liverance from Egypt and wanderings in the wilderness: other people 
have experienced the divine control ; Jahveh is the God of all history, 
not only of your history. But He is a God of righteousness as well. 
In the knowledge of His will and person there may indeed be a 
difference between nation and nation; but the transgression of His 
righteousness makes one nation as another nation. Whatever their 
past history or present glory, whatever their forms of government or 
fashions of religion, Cushites, Philistines, Hebrews, Aramaeans, the 
eyes of Jahveh are against a sinful kingdom, and He will destroy at from 
the face of the earth. 

6. has chambers. We must read his upper chambers convoy for 
inieyD) as in Ps. civ. 3, who layeth the beams of his upper chambers in 
the waters. 

‘The Hebrews pictured the sky as a solid vault, resting at its ex- 
tremities on the earth (Job xxvi. 11): in this vault the heavenly bodies 
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7 Are ye not as the children of the Ethiopians unto me, O chil- 
dren of Israel? saith the Lorp. Have not I brought up Israel 
out of the land of Egypt, and the Philistines from Caphtor, and 


were imagined to revolve: ‘in front of it’ (i.e. in the open air below its 
lower surface) the birds flew (Gen. i. 20): above it were the reservoirs 
in which rain was stored (as also snow and hail); and above these 
‘ waters above the firmament’ Jehovah sat enthroned” (Driver, Joel and 
Amos, p. 218). 

7. Are ye not as the children of the Ethiopians? Yet Amos had 
declared in if ahveh’s name you only have I known of all the families of 
the earth, and now in the same name he declares that Israel is no more 
to Jahveh than the Cushites, Philistines or Syrians. Amos does not 
trouble to be consistent. ‘Is Jahveh in special relation to Israel? 
Very well, this special relation entails special responsibilities’ (so in 
iii. 2). But driven by the exigencies of his controversy with the 
people, Amos is prepared to challenge even this fundamental axiom. 
One nation is to Jahveh as another nation. He has no special 
favourites; He is not bound by physical ties to any country; His 
relation to Israel rests entirely on moral considerations, being based not 
op nature, but on grace. When once the conditions of morality are set 
aside, then Jahveh dissolves the bond which unites Him to His people, 
and Israel becomes as Ethiopia. The children of the Ethiopians or 
Cushites occupied the country of Nubia, with Napata as their capital. 
At this time they were known only as a remote and uncivilized people ; 
at a later stage they emerged into considerable importance, establish- 
ing their suzerainty over the whole of Egypt, entering into friendly 
alhances with neighbouring states, and proving themselves formidable 
antagonists to the Assyrian power. This will account for their 
sometimes being spoken of as despised blacks (e.g. this passage and 
Jer. xiii. 23), and on other occasions receiving ornate compliments 
both we Hebrews and Greeks (e.g. Is. xvii. and Herodotus mt. 20, 
23, 114). 

the Philistines from Caphtor, and the Syrians from Kir. ‘But 
Jahveh, having delivered Israel from Egypt, cannot desert her now.’ 
To which Amos answers, ‘It is not only Israel’s migrations that Jahveh 
ia directed : every historical movement is guided by His sovereign 
will. 

Caphtor. Cf. Deut. 11.23; Jer. xlvii. 4 (in Gen. x. 14 we should 
read and the Caphtorim, from whence the Philistines went forth). 
Caphtor is supposed by W. Max Miiller to be the equivalent of Kef¢é, 
the ancient Egyptian name of the western quarter of the world, 
especially perhaps Cilicia (Asien w. Huropa, p. 344 ff.); the LXX. here 
gives Cappadocia for Caphtor. If we could be sure that the kindred 
tribe of the Cheréthites (1 Sam. xxx. 14; Zeph. ii. 5; Hzek. xxv. 16) 
were Cretans, as the LXX. writes in the last two references, then the 
Philistines must have been connected with Crete; recent opinion tends 
to favour such a connexion (e.g. Evans, Scripta Minoa, p. 77 ff.). 
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the Syrians from Kir? 8 Behold, the eyes of the Lord Gop are 
upon the sinful kingdom, and I will destroy it from off the face 
of the earth ; 


and Aram from Kir, the unknown birthplace of Syria in the 
regions of the north; cf. i. 5. 
_ 8. the sinful kingdom. Whatever the nation and whatever its 
history, Jahveh applies but one test; when by this test a nation is 
shewn wanting, Jahveh’s eyes are against it for destruction. 


D. A BRIGHTER PROSPECT Ix. 8 b—15 


saving that I will not utterly destroy the house of Jacob, saith 
the Lorp. 9 For, lo, I will command, and I will !sift the house 


1 Heb. cause to move to and fro. 


8b. saving that I will not utterly destroy the house of Jacob. 
These words mark the transition from the oracles of Amos to the 
“voices of another dawn,” which form the present conclusion to the 
Book. Amos himself has just concluded his prophecy with a threat 
of unrelieved gloom: not one shall escape the crowning disaster— 
that is the burden of all his preaching. He has declared (v. 4) that 
not even the exile is the end ; for in the land of captivity the sword of 
Jahveh shall pursue and smite them. Nor will Jahveh cease until He 
has destroyed the sinful nation from the face of the earth :—nevertheless 
destroying He will not destroy the house of Jacob. The latter half of 
the verse contradicts the former, and the context, and the whole 
tenour of Amos’ prophecies. 

These verses exhibit a different conception of the purpose, the 
means and the result of divine punishment from that which is 
elsewhere found in Amos. He always deals with the people as a 
whole: in the punishment which will overtake the nation, there will 
be no distinction between just and unjust; all will perish in the 
national overthrow. But in these verses the punishment is viewed as 
a day of discipline, as a means of purification, even of preservation. 
For it is only the sinners of my people that shall be consumed: a 
righteous remnant will remain to perpetuate the national existence. 

Again, to Amos the instrument of punishment is always one 
particular nation : Behold I raise up against you a nation, the dreaded 
unnamed nation of the north. Here we are introduced to a totally 
new conception, Israel scattered among all the nations. 

The final result of the divine visitation is, according to Amos, the 
triumph of the God of righteousness, manifested in the destruction of 
His sinful people. According to these latter verses, the result is 
restoration and renewal. 

Moreover, the language points to a different authorship from the 
oracle of Amos. Jn that day Amos expects ruin and disaster (viii. 9, 
13); in that day the restoration will begin, declares this writer (v. 11). 
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of Israel among all the nations, like as corn is sifted in a sieve, 
yet shall not the least grain fall upon the earth. 10 All the 
sinners of my people shall die by the sword, which say, The evil 
shall not overtake nor prevent us. 

11 In that day will I raise up the tabernacle of David that is 
fallen, and close up the breaches thereof; and I will raise up his 


Behold, days are coming is Amos’ introduction to a story of assault, 
disgrace, and exile (iv. 2), of a people famishing for Jahveh’s words 
(vill. 11); the same words here disclose a vision of miraculous 
prosperity (v. 18). 

e may also note that, whether the passage in i. 4, 5 be the work 
of Amos or not, the prophet makes no distinction between Israel and 
Judah. Though his ministry was mainly confined to the northern 
kingdom, his indictment was directed to the whole house of Israel 
(iii. 1, vi. 1). But here the destruction of sinful Israel is contrasted 
with the joy and glory which shall yet be Judah’s (wv. 11 f.). 

We therefore regard all these concluding verses as the work of 
some prophetic writer of a later day, who, in the midst of different 
surroundings, felt himself commissioned to bear a message of hope and 
consolation, as Amos had been a messenger of doom. 

I will sift, cf. Luke xxii. 31, “Satan asked to have you (R.V. marg. 
obtained you by asking) that he might sift you as wheat,” perhaps with 
conscious remembrance of this passage. 

The metaphor can only be taken to mean that, while the whole 
nation will be subjected to the winnowing process, yet no good grain 
will be lost. Only the worthless shall fall through the sieve to the 
earth, like the chaff which the wind driveth away ; cf. Ps. i. 4. 

ll. the tabernacle of David, rather the booth of David. The 
expression suggests that the house of David had been reduced to the 
humblest structure. The reference to the ruins of David’s house 
emphasizes this aspect of affairs still more strongly. 

But to what condition of disaster can the words be referred? At 
the time of Amos both Judah and Israel were flourishing under 
powerful kings. The Davidic dynasty, in particular, shewed no sign 
of decadence ; Uzziah proved himself one of Judah’s most successful 
monarchs. The reference to the fallen booth of David is altogether 
inappropriate in the mouth of Amos. The words in fact presuppose 
an entirely different historical situation: in the writer’s experience 
the nation has not only suffered some terrible humiliation, but has 
begun to survive it. 

The words of oy. 11 and 12 are quoted by St James in bis defence 
of Gentile liberty, in a form, however, which bears little resemblance to 
the Hebrew, and which appears to have modified, as well as to have 
been modified by, the LXX. version; Acts xv. 17, rus dy éxlyryowow 
of karddoura TOV évOperwv Tov Kiprov (i.e. DIN TINY TAA ee yw? 
for OTE NMRY AN ie” v0), The speech of St James is plainly 
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ruins, and I will build it as in the days of old; 12 that they 

may possess the remnant of Edom, and all the nations, which 

‘are called by my name, saith the Lorp that doeth this. 

13 Behold, the days come, saith the Lorp, that the plowman 
1 Or, were 


condensed: and St Luke represents him as making not so much a 
specific quotation from Amos, as alluding to the general agreement of 
prophetic teaching with the party who pressed for the inclusion of the 
Gentiles in the Christian Church. The words of Amos occurred to 
him as a definite prediction of the moment which had arrived’. 

The period of suffering which Amos had anticipated is almost past, 
and hope takes the place of despair. 

as in the days of old. A phrase far more appropriate in the exilic 
age than in the age of Amos. 

12. The prophecy of political exaltation is in strange contrast 
with all the preaching of Amos: Edom is reduced to a remnant. ‘I'he 
singling out of Edom for special mention in this kind of connexion 
reflects the sentiments of the returned and embittered exiles; cf. 
Ps, lx.; Obad. 18—21. 

and all the nations, which are called by my name. The phrase has 
no kind of religious significance, and does not refer to the nations’ 
acknowledgement of Jahveh as God and Saviour. The translation 
should run all the nations over whom my name has been called ; that is, 
as a sign of ownership or conquest. All the territory that David had 
subdued had been brought under Jahveh’s suzerainty, He was its 
Overlord and Owner; cf. 2 Sam. xii. 28, where Joab asks David to 
come and complete the conquest of Rabbah lest I take the city, and my 
name be called over it. The same expression is used of the people 
(e.g. Deut. xxviii. 10; Jer. xiv. 9; Is. Ixiii. 19), and of the temple 
(e.g. 1 K. viii. 43; Jer. vii. 10 ff.), and of the city (e.g. Dan. ix. 
18f., etc.). 

13. Behold, days are coming. A phrase used with a very 
different application in iv. 2. For this description of miraculous 
fertility cf. Lev. xxvi. 5, your threshing shall reach unto the vintage, 
and the vintage shall reach unto the sowing time. 


1 «The LXX. translators shared the larger hopes of their day, and on more 
than one occasion they allowed their sympathy with such aspirations to affect their 
renderings. It is however surprising that the Hebraic president of the Church 
of Jerusalem should have quoted from the Greek version in favour of Hellenistic 
converts ; it is even more surprising that the accuracy of his quotations was not 
called in question by the party opposed to the extension of Jewish privileges. But 
the original prophecy is not destitute of the significance which St James attaches 
to it. All the nations are brought within the theocratic kingdom, albeit by martial 
conquest or political subjugation. The manner of their inbringing is brought by 
the LXX. more into harmony with the humaner ideals of a more tolerant age, but 
the fact of their inclusion in the restored theocracy is an idea present in the minds 
of the Hebrew prophets, and thus the passage is not inappropriately regarded as 
foreshadowing the share of the Gentiles in the Messianic salvation.” Edghill, 


Value of Prophecy, pp. 514, 515. 
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shall overtake the reaper, and the treader of grapes him that 
soweth seed ; and the mountains shall drop sweet wine, and all 
the hills shall melt. 14 And I will bring again the captivity of 
my people Israel, and they shall build the waste cities, and 
inhabit them; and they shall plant vineyards, and drink the wine 
thereof ; they shall also make gardens, and eat the fruit of them. 
15 And I will plant them upon their land, and they shall no 
more be plucked up out of their land which I have given them, 
saith the Lorp thy God. 


the hills shall melt, lit. dissolve themselves, i.e. in the streams of wine 
that come pouring down their sides. 

14. J will bring again the captivity. It is doubtful whether the 
phrase should be translated thus, or / will turn the fortune (lit. the 
turning). It is almost exclusively a post-exilic expression. 

waste cities. This again is the common promise of the post-exilic 
prophets, but in Amos’ mouth it would be almost meaningless. 

they shall plant vineyards, and drink the wine thereof. A contrast 
to the words of Amos in v. 11, Ye have planted pleasant vineyards, 
but ye shall not drink the wine thereof. 

they shall also make gardens, and eat the fruit of them. Contrast 
iv. 9, L laid waste [correcting the text] your gardens and vineyards. 

15. out of ther land. Out of his own land Israel shall surely go 
into exile, said Amos (vii. 11, 17): owt of their own land they shall no 
more be pulled up, says ‘‘ this voice of another dawn.” 

thy God. A title once used by Amos as a terrifying threat (iv. 12): 
here, as elsewhere in post-exilic literature, “a title expressive of 
consolation and affection” (Driver, op. cit. p. 226). 

Two final considerations strengthen the conviction we have already 
reached that these concluding verses cannot be attributed to Amos: 

1. As Wellhausen truly says, the singular greatness of Amos 
lies in the fact that he realized that Israel’s overthrow meant Jahveh’s 
victory. After the declaration of this unalterable conviction can we 
imagine him sinking back into the superstition which he attacks ? 
Shall the delusion triumph over its destroyer? 

2. Again, it is incredible that Amos, to whom God was above all 
things a God of righteousness, should set out to describe an ideal future 
which was concerned mainly with material prosperity. “ Imagine him 
describing the consummation of his people’s history, without one of 
those moral triumphs, to rally his people to which his whole passion 
and energy had been devoted. ‘To me, it is impossible to hear the 
voice that cried, Let justice roll on like waters and righteousness like a 
perenmal stream, in a peroration which is content to tell of mountains 
dripping with must. and of a people satisfied with vineyards and 
gardens. These are legitimate hopes; but they are the hopes of a 
generation of other conditions and of other deserts than the generation 
of Amos” (G. A. Smith, op. cit. p. 195). 


APPENDIX 
THE WORDS OF AMOS RETRANSLATED AND REARRANGED 


I. VISIONS AND VOICES 


Intropuction: The words of Amos which he saw i. 1. 


1. THE FIRST WORD WHIcH Amos saw vil. 1—3. 

2. ‘THE SECOND es as vii. 4—6. 

3. ‘THE THIRD . a ip ns renee 

4. THE FouRTH A A Vili 2. 

5. THE FIFTH if 3 1x dy im. 14 ovat: 9: 
6. WHat cAME OF AMOS’ PREACHING vil. 10—17. 


Il. FIVE ADDRESSES 


First Appress ii. 1—8. Jy word is God’s word; therefore 
hear me, ye Israelites! 


SEconD ADDRESS iv. 1—3. God has sworn; therefore hear me, ye 
proud and careless women ! 
THIRD ADDRESS viii. 3, 4—14. God has sworn (vill. 7); therefore 
hear me, ye violent and unscrupulous 
men! 
FourtH Appress v. 1—3, vi. 8, 11—14. God has sworn (vi. 8); 
therefore hear ye, O house of Israel 
(v. 1), hear what awaits you by 
divine decree (vi. 8, 11—14). 
Firrn ADDRESS iii. 9—12, 13, 15. Samaria’s shame calls for 
punishment (ul. 10, 11, 15, 12); 
therefore hear (v. 13), O ye foreign 
nations (v. 9). 


Ill. TWO PROCLAMATIONS OF WOE 


JAHVEH’S DAY AND JAHVEH’S EYES v. 18—20, ix. 40, 7, vi. 2, ix. 8. 
‘THE MOST FAVOURED NATION” vi. 1—7. 
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IV. EXTERNALS AND ESSENTIALS 


1. Rirvat anp RELIGION iv. 4—12a, v. 4, 5, iv. 125, v. 6. 


Israel’s insensate worship iv. 4, 5. 


b. And failure to understand the divine judgements iv. 6—12. 


2. SoctisL RIGHTEOUSNESS IS WHAT JAHVEH REQUIRES 


v. 7, 10—12, 16, 17. 


8. OBEDIENCE IS BETTER THAN SACRIFICE v. 21—27. 


Roepe She Ge eek US al 


a ee Gm <e) hei 


V. PEOPLES, PRINCES AND PALACES 


Aaatnst ARAM i, 3-—5. 

AGAINST PHILISTIA vv. 6—8. 

Against TYRE vv. 9, 10. 

Against Epom wv. 11, 12. 

Against Ammon vv. 13—15. 

Against Moa ii. 1—3. 

Agatnst IsraEL (AND JUDAH) il. 6—16, ix. 1 b—4a. 


VI. FRAGMENTS 


THE VOICE OF JAHVEH i. 2. 

DESCRIPTION OF A DROUGHT iv. 7, 8. 
DESCRIPTION OF A PESTILENCE vi. 9, 10. 
PERHAPS CONNECTED WITH THE PRECEDING vy. 13. 
AN OFFER IF JOSEPH REPENTS y. 14, 15. 

AN ISOLATED PREDICTION ix. 9. 

THE MAJESTY OF JAHVEH 


a. iv. 13. 
b. Vertes Os 
C. ib dag as 


AN ADDITION, TO INCLUDE JUDAH 11. 4, 5. 
AN APPENDIX BY A LATER PROPHET 


a. LXE SION 

b. wv. 9c, 10. 
G ev. 11, 12. 
d. vv. 18—15. 
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I. VISIONS AND VOICES 


Intropuction: The words of Amos which he saw! i. 1. 
1. THE FIRST WORD wHICH AMOS SAW vii. 1—3. 


Thus the Lord Jahveh made me see: 
Behold, a forming of locusts—larvae, when the spring 
crops shoot, 
And behold, when men may mow—locusts full grown. 
And when they were devouring the last vestige of verdure, 
Then said J, 
“Oh Lord, Jahveh, 
I pray thee to forgive. 
Who is Jacob that he can recover? 
So small is he.” 
Jahveh repented concerning this : 
“Tt shall not be,’ said Jahveh. 


2. ‘THE SECOND WORD wHicH AMOS SAW vii. 4—6. 


Thus the Lord Jahyeh made me see: 
Behold, One called to contend by fire, 
even the Lord Jahveh ; 
And it devoured the subterranean sources of the waters, 
And the solid earth it would have devoured. 
Then said I, 
“Oh Lord, Jahveh, 
I pray thee to forbear. 
Who is Jacob that he can recover ? 
So small is he.” 
Jahveh repented concerning this : 
“Tt shall not be,” said Jahveh. 


1 To fill out the Title of the Book the post-exilic editor has inserted three particulars 
which he gleaned mainly from the historical section, no. 6 below :— 
As to Amos himself: who was among the shepherds of Tekoa. 
As to the scope of his oracles: concerning Israel. 
As to the time of his ministry: in the days of Uzziah, king of Judah, and in the days 
of Jeroboam, ben-Joash, king of Israel. Two years before the earthquake. 


E. A. a 
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3. THE THIRD WORD wHicH AMOS SAW vil. 7, 8. 


Thus he made me see: 

Behold, the Lord took his station on a certain wall, 
A plummet in his hand. 

“What seest thou, Amos?” said the Lord to me, 
I said, “ A plummet.” 

“A plummet,” said Jahveh, “even now am I setting 
In the midst of my people Israel. 

I will no more forgive them.” 


4. ‘THE FOURTH WORD WHICH AMOS SAW vill. 1, 2. 


Thus the Lord Jahveh made me see: 
Behold, a basket of fruits gathered at the fall of the 
year. 
And, “ What seest thou Amos?” said he. 
I said, “ A basket of fruits gathered at the year’s fall.” 
“Fallen,” said he, “finally fallen is my people Israel. 
I will no more forgive them.” 


5. THE FIFTH WORD WHICH AMOS SAW ix. 1, ill. 14, vil. 9. 


I saw the Lord stationed at the altar: 
And he said, 
“Smite the capitals and let the bases be shattered, 
Yea, fling them crashing on the heads of all of 
them. 


iii. 14. I will visit the altars of Bethel, and the altar-horns 
shall be hewn off, 
Yea, to the ground shall they fall. 
vii. 9. And Isaac’s high places shall be desolate, 
And Israel’s sanctuaries laid waste ; 
And I will rise against the house of Jeroboam 
With the sword.” 


6. WHAT CAME OF AMOS’ PREACHING vil. 10—17. 


Then sent Amaziah priest of Bethel to Jeroboam king of 
Israel : 
“‘Conspired against thee hath Amos in the midst of 
Israel, 
The land is not able to hold all his words, 
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For thus saith Amos, 
By the sword shall Jeroboam die, 
And Israel into captivity shall surely go 
Away from his own land.” 


,And to Amos Amaziah said, 
“OQ seer, get thee gone; 
Flee for thy life to Judah’s land! 
There ply thy trade, 
There prophesy. 
But at Bethel thou shalt not prophesy again, 
For a royal sanctuary is Bethel, 
And a royal residence is Bethel.” 


And Amos answered, and said to Amaziah, 
“No prophet I, 
Nor prophet’s son: 
A shepherd I, 
And dresser of sycomores. 
And Jahveh took me from following the flock, 
And Jahveh said to me, 
Get thee gone, prophesy 
Against my people Israel.” 
“ And now hear thou the word of Jahveh ; 
Thou sayest, 
Thou shalt not prophesy against Israel ; 
Thou shalt not drop thy word against 
the house of Isaac. 
Therefore thus 
Jahveh saith, 
Thy wife in the city shall be ravished, 
Thy sons and daughters by the sword 
shall fall. 
Thy land by lot shall be divided, 
And thou in a land unclean shalt die. 


AND ISRAEL—INTO CAPTIVITY SHALL SURELY GO 
AWAY FROM HIS OWN LAND.” 
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II. FIVE ADDRESSES 


1. First ADDRESS ili. 1—8. 


My word is God’s word; therefore hear me, ye Israelites! 


The agreement 
broken, vv. 1-3. 


Israel already in 
the hunter’s toils, 
vv. 4, 5. 


The prophets have 
warned in vain, 
vv. 6, 7. 


The doom is 
certain and the 
doom is clear, 
v. 8 


Hear ye this word 
Which Jahveh hath spoken against you, O ye sons of 
Israel, 
Even against the whole family which I brought up from 
the land of Egypt. 
Only you have I known from all earth’s families, 
Therefore—I shall visit upon you all your iniquities. 
Can two walk together 
Except they be agreed ? 


Doth a lion growl in the wood 
If he have no prey? 

Doth a young lion roar from his den, 
Except he have taken somewhat ? 

Doth a bird fall into a net upon the earth, 
If there be no bait for it? 

Doth a snare fly up, 
If it have taken nothing at all? 


Can the trumpet be blown in a city, 
And the people not tremble ? 
Can evil befall a city, 
And hath Jahveh not done it? 
Surely the Lord Jahveh doeth nothing, 
Without revealing his counsel to his servants the 
prophets. 


The lion hath roared, 
Who doth not fear ? 

The Lord Jahveh hath spoken, 
Who can but prophesy ? 


2. Seconp AppDRESS iv. 1—3. 


God has sworn; therefore hear me, ye proud and careless women! 


Hear ye this word, 
O ye cows of Bashan, 
Which dwell in Samaria’s mount. 
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Ye be the women that wring the helpless, 

Ye be the women that crush the needy, 

Ye be the women that say to their husbands, 
Bring to us, that we may drink! 


, Sworn hath the Lord Jahveh 
By his own holiness, 
Lo! days are coming upon you 
When one will take you away with barbs, 
And the very last of you with fish-hooks. 
Yea, through the breaches (of the battered walls) ye 
shall go out, 
Each woman headlong, 
And ye shall be flung to the impure service of a 
foreign god?. 


3. THrrD ADDRESS viii. 3, 4—14. 


God has sworn: therefore hear me, ye violent and unscrupulous men! 


v. 4, 


Hear ye this, 
Ye that trample on the poor, 
That are ready to make the lowly of the land to cease, 
That are ready to buy the helpless for silver, 
And the poor for a pair of shoes. 


Who diminish the measure, 
And advance the price, 
And falsify the balance of deceit. 


“When,” say they, “will this new moon be over, 
And the sabbath be past, 
“That we may start selling the refuse of wheat?” 


Sworn hath Jahveh 
By Jacob’s sinful pride, 
“Never will I forget all their works.” 
Because of this shall not the earth tremble ? 
Shall not every inhabitant thereof mourn ? 
Yea, as the Nile it shall rise all of it, and heave, 
Yea, as the Nile of Egypt it shall sink down again. 


1 This is only a guess at the meaning of an unintelligible phrase. « 
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aged 


ilies 


. 14, 
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And into mourning will I turn your pilgrim-feasts, 
And into lamentation all your songs ; 
And upon all loins will I bring sackcloth, 
And baldness upon every head, 
And I will make it as the mourning for an only son, 
And the end thereof as the beginning of a bitter 
day. 


And I will send a famine in the land, 
No famine for bread, 
Nor thirst for water, 
But for hearing the word of Jahveh ; 
And they shall stagger from the southern to the western 
sea, 
And from the north to the sunrising they shall run to 
and fro, 
To seek the word of Jahveh, 
And they shall not find it. 


In that day the beautiful maidens and the youths shall 
faint, 
That swear by Ashima of Samaria, 
That say, By the life of thy God, O Dan! 
And, By the life of thy Patron, O Beer-Sheba! 
Yea, they shall fall, and rise no more. 


And it shall be in that day 
—'Tis the oracle of the Lord Jahveh— 
That I will make the sun to set at noon, 
And I will bring darkness on the earth in the full 
hight of day. 


And the singing women of the palace shall howl in that 
day— - 
“Many the carcases ! 
Everywhere, anywhere, 
Fling them out! 
Silence !” 
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4. Fourta AppREss v. 1—3, vi. 8, 11—14. 


God has sworn (vi. 8); therefore hear ye, O house of Israel (v. 1); hear 
what awaits you by divine decree (vi. 8, 11—14). 


Amos’ dirge, 
v. 1-2. 


Jahveh’s oath, 
vi, 8. 


iy Hal 


Why judgement 
is necessary, 
vi, 12-13. 


Judgement by 
battle, v. 3. 


vi. 14. 


¥ 


Hear ye this word, 
Which I am lifting up for you, 
Even your death song, O house of Israel. 


Fallen, and never to rise, 
Virgin of Israel ! 

Forsaken upon her own land, 
None to upraise her! 


Sworn hath the Lord Jahveh by himself 
—'Tis the oracle of Jahveh, God of hosts— 
I do loathe the pride of Jacob, 

And his palaces I hate. 

The city and its fulness will I deliver up; 


For the smiters shall smite the great house to frag- 
ments, 


And the little house to shivers. 


Do horses run upon crags ? 
Does one plow the sea with oxen? 
That ye have turned justice to poison, 
And the fruit of righteousness to wormwood ? 
Which rejoice in the conquest of ‘ Nought,’ 
Which say, By our own strength we have taken to 
us ‘ Horns*’! 
For thus saith the Lord Jahveh: 
The city that goeth forth a thousand shall have a hundred 
left, 
And she that goeth forth a hundred shall have ten left, 
To the house of Israel. 
For behold I am raising up against you, 
O house of Israel, 
—’Tis the oracle of Jahveh, the God of hosts— 
A nation ; 
And they shall afflict even you, 
From the entrance of Haimath to the wady of the 
Arabah’. 


1 Amos plays upon the names of two fortresses, Lo-debar (‘Nought’) and Karnaim 
(‘Horns’), which we may suppose had been recently won from Syria. 
2 The words used in 2 Kings xiv. 25 to describe the whole extent of Jeroboam’s empire. 
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iii, 9—12, 13, 15. 


Samaria’s shame calls for punishment (iti. 10, 11, 15, 12); therefore hear 
ye (v. 13), O ye foreign nations (v. 9). 


The men of 
Ashdod and 
Egypt rise up in 
the judgement 
with this genera- 
tion (v.9) and con- 
demn it, iii. 13. 


v. 10. 


Destruction from 
Jahveh’s hand, 
w. 11. 


Hear ye and testify against the house of Jacob! 

—’Tis the oracle of the Lord Jahveh, the God of hosts— 
Proclaim ye over the palaces that are in Ashdod, 
And say ye it over the palaces that are in the land 

of Egypt! 
Gather ye upon Samaria’s mountains, 
And see the many tumults that are therein, 
And how they know not to do right 
— Tis Jahveh’s oracle— 
Who treasure violence and oppression in their 
palaces. 


Therefore thus saith the Lord Jahveh : 
Distress shall encompass the land, 
And thy stronghold shall be razed from thee, 
And thy palaces shall be plundered. 


And I will smite the winter house upon the 
summer house, 
And the houses of ivory shall perish, 
And many houses shall have an end— 
"Tis Jahveh’s oracle. 


Thus saith Jahveh : 
As the shepherd saves from the lion’s mouth 
But a pair of legs or a piece of ear, 
So only shall the sons of Israel be saved in Samaria, 
Who sit in the corner of a couch, 
And en the sofa’s silken stuff. 


III. TWO PROCLAMATIONS OF WOE 


1. JAHVEH’S DAY v. 18—20. 


Woe unto them that long for Jahveh’s day! 
What have ye to do with “Jahveh’s day’? 
Darkness it is, and not light. 
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Even as a man fleeth from a lion 
And a bear falleth on him, 


And he cometh home, and leaneth his hand upon 
the wall, 
And a serpent biteth him. 


Is not “Jahveh’s day” darkness, and not light? 
Yea, deep darkness, and no brightness therein? 


AND JAHVEH’s EYES ix. 40, 7, vi. 2, ix. 8. 


(Woe unto them that say, Upon us hath Jahveh set his 
eyes ! 
ix. 4b. For behold) I will “set mine eyes” upon them for 
evil, and not for good. 


ix. 7a. Are ye not to me as the sons of the Cushites, 
O sons of Israel ? 


—'Tis Jahveh’s oracle. 


ey eons Did I not bring up Israel from Egypt’s land, 
“ Bint: up,” And the Philistines from Kaphtor, 
ix. 7b. And the Syrians from Kir? 
Other nations Pass ye over to Kalneh, and look ; 
: 1S down,” Thence go ye to Great Hamath, = 
Wino: And go ye down to Gath of the Philistines. 
Are ye better than were these kingdoms? 
Is your border greater than was their border? 
ix. 8. Behold the Lord Jahveh’s eyes are on every nation that 


sinneth, 
And I will destroy it from the face of the ground. 


2. ‘THE MOST FAVOURED NATION” vi. 1—7. 


Woe unto them that are at ease in Zion, 
And are secure on Samaria’s mount! 
That call themselves the chief of the nations, 
To whom the house of Israel come to be 
judged’! 


vv. 3-7. Fancying to put off the day of evil, 
But bringing near the rod of the slave-gang’. 


1 The meaning of this line is uncertain and the text corrupt. 2 Conjectural. 
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They that lie in beds of ivory, 
And sprawl on their sofas ; 
They eat the lambs from the flock, 
And the calves fattened in the stall, 
Idly they improvise to the sound of the lyre, 
Like David they are accounted skilful in song’. 
They drink whole bowls of wine, 
And anoint themselves with the finest oils ; 
But for the breach of Joseph they are not grieved. 


Therefore now they shall go captive at the head of the 
captives, 
And the shout of the sprawlers shall pass away. 


IV. EXTERNALS AND ESSENTIALS 


1, RITUAL AND RELIGION iv. 4—12a, v. 4, 5, iv. 125, v. 6. 


a. Israel’s 
insensate worship, 
iy. 4, 5. 


b. And failure to 
understand the 
divine judge- 
ments, iv. 6-12 a: 
Famine. 


Drought, vv. 7, 8. 


Come ye to Bethel and—transgress ! 
In Gilgal multiply—transgression ! 
And bring your sacrifices each morning, 
Every three days your tithes! 


Burn your luscious thank-offerings ; 
And publish, proclaim your alms! 

For so ye love it, ye sons of Israel, 
Is the Lord Jahveh’s oracle. 


And on my part— 
I have given you cleanness of teeth in all your 
cities, 
And want of bread in all your places ; 
But ye did not return to me, 
Is Jahveh’s oracle. 


And on my part— 
I have withholden the rain from you, 
One piece of land would be rained upon, 
And the other piece, whereon it rained not, 
would wither ; 
But ye did not return to me, 
Is Jahveh’s oracle. 


1 So Marti. 


Failure of crops, 
@s <8e 


Pestilence, v. 10. 


Earthquake, 
v. 11. 


The jinal visita- 


tion, v. 12a. 


Still a place for 


repentance, v. 4, 5. 


“*God’s house,” 
and God Himself. 


iy. 12d. 
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I have smitten you with blasting and mildew ; 
I have laid waste your gardens and vineyards ; 
And your fig trees and olive trees the locust 
devoured ; 
But ye did not return to me, 
Is Jahveh’s oracle. 


I have sent among you the pestilence, 
Marching up from Egypt. 
I have slain with the sword your young men, 
And I have brought up the stench of your camps 
even into your nostrils ; 
But ye did not return to me, 
Is Jahveh’s oracle. 


I have made overthrow among you, 
As the mighty overthrow of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah. 
And ye were as a brand plucked from the burning ; 
But ye did not return to me, 
Is Jahveh’s oracle. 


Therefore thus will I do unto thee, O Israel’. 


For thus saith Jahveh unto the house of Israel : 
“Seek me, if ye would live; 
But seek not Bethel. 
And Gilgal ye shall not enter : 
For Gilgal shall surely go into exile ; 
And Bethel shall come to trouble. 
Because I will do this to thee, 
Prepare to meet thy God, O Israel.” 


(And now, O house of Israel) 
Seek Jahveh, if ye would live, 
Lest he set the house of Joseph on fire 
And it devour, and there be none to quench it in 
Bethel. 


1 Perhaps the following verses (v. 4-5) tell what final punishment Jahveh has in store 
for Israel: or perhaps originally the oracle closed, as do all the others, with a threat of 
exile and annihilation. 
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2. SoctaAL RIGHTEOUSNESS IS WHAT JAHVEH REQUIRES v. 7, 10O—12, 16, 17. 


v4. These be they that turn justice to wormwood, 
And righteousness to the earth they fling ; 
v. 10. They hate him that rebuketh in the gate, 
And him that speaketh sincerely do they abhor. 
v. ll. Therefore because ye trample on the helpless, 


And tribute of corn ye take from him— 
Houses of hewn stone ye have built, 

But ye shall not dwell therein : 
Vineyards of delight ye have planted, 

But ye shall not drink the wine thereof. 


v. 12. “Surely I know— 
Many are your transgressions 
And mighty your sins. 
Oppressors of the righteous ! 
Takers of bribes! 
Yea, the poor in the gate they turn aside.” 


v. 16. Therefore thus saith Jahveh, God of hosts, the Lord: 
“Tn all market-places, lamentation ; 
And in all streets shall they say, Ah! Ah! 
And they shall call the husbandman to mourning, 
And unto lamentation such as are skilful in 
wailing, 
And in all vineyards, lamentation ! 
For I will pass through in the midst of thee” : 
‘Jahveh hath said it. 


3. OBEDIENCE IS BETTER THAN SACRIFICE v. 21—27. 


What Jahveh does “T hate, I despise your feasts, 
Cee And I will smell no savour in your solemn 


assemblies ; 
For though ye offer me burnt sacrifices, 
And your meal offerings—I will not accept them ; 
And the peace offerings of your fatlings I will not 
regard. 
Remove from me the noise of thy songs; 
The melody of thy lyres I will not hear. 
and what He does: he Tis 
pure religion and But let justice roll down as the waters, 
undefiled. And righteousness as an ever-flowing stream. 
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No sacrifices were Was it sacrifices and meal offerings that ye brought 
required in the 


wilderness: nor me; 

are they wanted In the wilderness, for forty years, 

alae O house of Israel ? 

Exile will be the c Aw 
Eh ciicat for , But ye shall take up Sakkfitth your king and Kéwan 
neglect of true your god 

religion. 


Which ye made for yourselves ; 
And I will send you captive into exile 
Beyond Damascus.” 
Said it hath Jahveh, God of hosts. 


Vv. PEOPLES, PRINCES “AND PALACES 


1, Agarnst ARAM i. 3—5. 
Thus hath Jahveh said: 


“For Damascus’ countless crimes 
That dreadful thing I will not turn away ; 
Because they have trodden Gilead with sharp threshing- 
boards of iron. 


Yea, I will send fire on Hazael’s house 
To devour Ben-hadad’s palaces. 
Yea, I will break the bar of Damascus’ gate, 
And him that sitteth on the throne will I cut off 
from the vale of the sun-god’s city, 
And him that holdeth the sceptre from his royal 


paradise ; 
To ap they Mak And Aram’s people shall be exiled to Kir.” 
8 r * . 
they came. — Jahveh hath said it. 


9. Aaqatnst PHILISTIA wv. 6—S8. 
Thus hath Jahveh said: 


“For Gaza’s countless crimes 
That dreadful thing I will not turn away ; 
Because they carried away captive a whole captivity, even 
all that was Edom’s. 
Yea, I will send fire on Gaza’s wall 
To devour the palaces thereof. 
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And him that sitteth on the throne will I cut off from 
Ashdod, 
And him that holdeth the sceptre from Ashkelon ; 
And I will turn my hand upon Ekron, 
And they shall perish, even the residue of the 
Philistines.” 
Jahveh the Lord hath said it. 


3. Against TyRE vv. 9, 10. 
Thus hath Jahveh said: 
“For Tyre’s countless crimes 
That dreadful thing I will not turn away ; 
Because they sold a whole people to Edom, 
And remembered not the league ’twixt sister states. 


Yea, I will send fire on the wall of Tyre 
To devour the palaces thereof.” 


4. Against Epom ov. 11, 12. 
Thus hath Jahveh said : 
“For Edom’s countless crimes 
That dreadful thing I will not turn away ; 
Because with the sword he did pursue his brother, 
And stifled his compassions ; 
And perpetually his anger teareth, 
And his fury rageth evermore. 


Yea, I will send fire on Teman 
To devour the palaces of Bozrah.” 


5. Against AMMoN wv. 18—15. 
Thus hath Jahveh said : 
‘“‘For the sons of Ammon’s countless crimes 
That dreadful thing I will not turn away ; 
Because they ripped up women with child in Gilead, 
That they might enlarge their own borders. 
Yea, I will kindle a fire on Rabbah’s wall 
To devour the palaces thereof, 
With a shout in the day of battle, 
With a tempest in the day of storm. 
And into exile their king shall go, 
He and his princes together.” 


Jahveh hath said it. 


6. Acarnst MoaB 
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i. 1—3. 


Thus hath Jahveh said : 


‘For Moab’s countless crimes 
That dreadful thing I will not turn away ; 
Because he burned the bones of Edom’s king to lime. 


Yea, I will send a fire on Moab 

To devour the palaces of his many cities. 
And Moab shall die with tumult, 

With a shout and with the trumpet’s call. 


And the judge will I cut off from the midst of Moab, 
And all her princes will I slay with him.” 
Jahveh hath said it. 


7. AaGainst IsRaEL (AND JUDAH) il. 6—16, ix. 1 b—4a. 


Social wrong, 
TH ape! 


“ Tantum religto 
potuit suadere 
malorum,” v. 8. 


| The call of a 
| nation’s history, 
vv. 9, 10. 


Thus hath Jahveh said: 


“For Israel’s countless crimes 
That dreadful thing I will not turn away ; 
Because they sold for silver the man whose cause was 
right, 
And the poor for a pair of shoes. 
These be they that trample on the head of the 
helpless, 
And the way of the humble they turn aside. 


Yea, a man and his father go to the same temple 
prostitute, 
That they may profane the Name of my Holiness; 


And on garments taken in pledge they stretch themselves 


By every altar, 


And the wine of them that are fined they drink 


In the house of this God of theirs. 


Yet it was I that did destroy the Amorite before 
their face 
Whose height was as the height of cedars, 
And strong was he as the oak-trees. 
And I destroyed his fruit above and his roots 
beneath. 
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The call of a 
nation’s con- 
science, 
ils 


God’s rejection of 
the nation, 
vv. 138-16, ix. 1b. 


xe Lb: 


ix. 2-4a. 
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Yet it was I that brought you up from Egypt’s land, 
And made you to walk in the wilderness forty years, 
To inherit the land of the Amorite. 


And of your sons I have raised up some to be prophets, 
And of your young men some to be Nazirites. 
Is it not so, ye sons of Israel ?” 
"Tis Jahveh’s oracle. 


“And wine ye gave the Nazirites to drink ; 
And to the prophets ye gave command, 
‘Ye shall not prophesy.’ 


Behold I. will make the ground totter under you, 
As a waggon totters that is filled with sheaves. 


Then shall flight fail the swift, 
And the strong shall not put forth his might, 
And the warrior shall not deliver himself. 


Then the bowman shall not stand, 
And the swift-footed shall not deliver (himself), 
And the horseman shall not deliver himself. 


Then the stout-hearted among the warriors— 
Naked shall he flee in that day.” 
"Tis Jahveh’s oracle. 


“And the very last of them with the sword will I slay, 
He that fleeth of them shall not flee away, 
And he that escapeth of them shall not be 
delivered. 
If they dig down to Sheol, 
Thence shall my hand fetch them ; 
And if they ascend to the heavens, 
Thence will I bring them down. 
And if they hide in the top of Carmel, 
Thence will I lay hold of them, 
And J will fetch them. 
And if they conceal themselves in the floor of the sea, 
Thence will I command the serpent, 
And he shall bite them. 
And if they go into captivity, 
Thence will | command the sword 
And it shall slay them.” 
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VI. FRAGMENTS 


1. THE voice oF JAHVEH i. 2. 


Jahveh from Zion roareth, 

And from Jerusalem he uttereth his voice ; 
And the pastures of the shepherds mourn, 

And the head of Carmel is dried up. 


2. DESCRIPTION OF A DROUGHT iv. 7, 8. 


When there were yet three months to harvest, 
I would cause it to rain upon one city 
And upon another I would cause it not to rain. 
So two or three cities would stagger to one city 
to drink water, and not be satisfied. 


3. DESCRIPTION OF A PESTILENCE vi. 9, 10. 


And it shall come to pass, 
If ten men are left in one house, all shall die. 
And when a man’s kinsman comes to carry away the 
corpse, 
Even the man that cometh to burn him, 
To bring the bones out of the house, 
He shall say to him who is in the farthest 
corner, 
“Ts any yet with thee?” 
And he will answer, 
‘Hush! we must not mention the name of 


Jahveh.” 


4. PERHAPS CONNECTED WITH THE PRECEDING V. 13. 


He that is prudent shall keep silence in such a time, 
For an evil time it is. 
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5. AN OFFER IF JOSEPH REPENTS v. 14, 15. 


Seek ye good and not evil, 
In order that ye may live. 
And so shall Jahveh, God of hosts, be with you as ye say. 


Hate ye evil and love ye good, 
And set ye justice erect in the gate. 
Peradventure will Jahveh, God of hosts, be gracious to the 
remnant of Joseph. 


6. AN ISOLATED PREDICTION ix. 9. 


“For behold, I do command, 
And I will shake the house of Israel among all the 
nations, 
Even as a man shaketh with a sieve.” 


7. THE MAJESTY OF JAHVEH 


a. iv. 13. For lo! he formeth the thunder, 
And createth the wind, 
And declareth to man his judgement. 
He maketh the morning darkness, 
And marcheth on earth’s high places : 
Jahveh, God of hosts, is his name. 


b..¥: 8, 9. He maketh Pleiades and Orion, 
And turneth deep darkness into morning, 
And darkeneth day to night: 
He calleth to the waters of the sea 
And poureth them out upon the face of the 
earth : 
Jahveh is his name. 
He causeth havoc to flash forth, 
And bringeth destruction on the fortress. 


o. ik, 6; 8. And Jahveh, the God of hosts, is he 
Who toucheth the earth, and it melteth, 
And all that dwell therein do mourn: 


Who buildeth in the heavens his chambers, 
And his vault upon earth hath he founded : 
Who calleth to the waters of the sea, 
And poureth them out upon the face of the earth: 
Jahveh is his name. 
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8. AN ADDITION, TO INCLUDE JuDAH ii. 4, 5. 


Thus hath Jahveh said: 
“For Judah’s countless crimes 
“ That dreadful thing I will not turn away ; 

Because they have rejected the instruction of Jahveh, 
And have not kept his statutes, 
And their false gods led them astray, 
The gods whom their fathers followed. 

Yea, I will send fire on Judah 

To devour the palaces of Jerusalem.” 


9. An AppeNnDIxX BY A Later PropHet 


a. ix. 8b. Amos writes, | will destroy it from the face of the earth 
(ix. 8a). 
The later prophet adds, Nevertheless destroying I shall not 
destroy Jacob’s house. 


b- ix. 9c, 10. Amos writes, I will shake the house of Israel among all the 
nations, as a man shaketh with a sieve (ix. 9a, 6). 
The later prophet adds, And not a grain shall fall to the 
earth. 
By the sword shall die all the sinners of my people, 
Who say, The evil shall not overtake nor befall us. 


ec. ix. 11,12. Amos writes, In that day ruin and disaster (viii. 9, 10, 13). 
The later prophet adds, 
In that day 
Will I raise up David’s fallen booth, 
And I will fence up their breaches. 
And his ruins will I raise 
And I will build it as in olden days ; 
That they may possess the residue of Edom, 
And all the nations whom I own, 
Is the oracle of Jahveh, 
Who doeth this. 
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d. ix. 13-15. Amos writes, Behold days are coming—disgrace, desolation, 
the people forsaken by God (iv. 2, viti. 11). 
The later prophet adds, 


Behold days are coming, 
— Tis Jahveh’s oracle, 
When the ploughman shall overtake the reaper, 
And the treader of grapes him that traileth the seed. 
And the mountains shall drop sweet wine, 
And all the hills shall be dissolved. 
And I will bring back the captivity of my people Israel ; 


Contrast vii. 9. They shall build waste cities and inhabit them. 
Contrast vy. 11. They shall plant vineyards, 

And drink the wine thereof, 
Contrast iv. 9. And they shall make gardens, 

And eat the fruit thereof. 
Contrast vii. 11, And I will plant them upon their own land, 
af And they shall be no more pulled up from their own 
land, 


Which I have given them: 
Said it hath Jahveh, thy Ged. 
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Medley (D. J.) ORIGINAL ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF ENGLISH CONSTITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY. Cr 8v0. 8s. 6d. 
nel. 


Miles (Eustace) LIFE AFTER LIFE; 
or, THE THEORY OF REINCARNATION. 
Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 

THE POWER OF CONCENTRATION: 
How To AcQUIRE IT. hifih Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 

PREVENTION AND CURE. 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 55s. net. 


Miles (Mrs. Eustace). HEALTH WITH- 
OUT MEAT. Sixth Edition. Feap. Svo. 
1s. 6d. net. 


Millais (J. G@.). THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS. Mlustrated. D%ird Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Milne (J. G.). A HISTORY OF EGYPT 
UNDER ROMAN RULE. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 9s. net. 


Money (Sir Leo Ghiozza). RICHES AND 
POVERTY, 1910. leventh Edition. 
Demy 8v0. 55. net. 


Montague (GC. BE.) DRAMATIC VALUES. 
Second Edition. Heap. 8vo. 55. net. 


Second 
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Myers (Charles 8.) PRESENT-DAY 
APPLICATIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
Third Edition. Heap. 8v0. 1s. 3d. net. 


Noyes (Alfred). A SALUTE FROM THE 


FLEET, AND OTHER POEMS. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
RADA: A Beteran CuristTmas Eve. Iilus- 


trated. Fcap. 8vo. 
Oman (C. W. 6.). 


5S. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 155. net. 

ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST. With Maps. Third Edi- 
tion, Revised. Demy 8vo. 1258. 6d. net. 


Oxenham (John). BEES IN AMBER: A 
Lirtte Book or THOUGHTFUL VERSE. 


228th Thousand. Small Pott 8vo. Paper 
1s. 3d. net ; Cloth Boards, 2s. net. 
Also Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 


ALL’S WELL: A CoLLecTion oF War 


Poems. 175th Thousand. Small Pott 
8vo. Paper, 1s. 3d. net; Cloth Boards, 
2S. OL. 


THE KING'S HIGH WAY. 120th Thousand. 
Small Pott8vo. 1s. 3d. net; Cloth Boards, 
2s. net. 

THE VISION SPLENDID. tooth Thou- 
sand. Small Pott 8vo. Paper, 1s. 3d. net ; 
Cloth Boards, 2s. net. 

THE FIERY CROSS. 80f2 Thousand. 
Small Pott 8vo. Paper, 1s. 3d. net ; Cloth 
Boards, 2s. net. 

HIGH ALTARS: Tue Recorp oF a VISIT 
TO THE BATTLEFIELDS OF FRANCE AND 
FLANDERS. 40th Thousand. Small Pott 
8v0. 15. 3d. net; Cloth Boards, 2s. net. 

HEARTS COURAGEOUS. Small Pott 
8v0. 1s. 3d net. Cloth Boards, 2s. net. 

ALL CLEAR. Small Pott 8vo. 15. 3d. net. 
Cloth Boards, 2s. net. 

WINDS OF THEDAWN. Small Pott 8vo. 


2s. net. 


Oxford (M. N.). ) 
NURSING. Seventh Edition, 
Cr. 8v0. 55. net. 


Pakes (W. CG. C.) THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. Illustrated. Second and 
Cheaper Edition. Revised by A. T. 
NANKIVELL. Cyr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Petrie (W. M. Flinders.) A HISTORY 
OF EGYPT. Illustrated. Szx Volumes 
Cr. 8vo. Each 9s. net. 

Vou. I. From THe Ist To THE XVITH 
Dynasty. Lighth Edition. 

Vor. Il. THe XVIIirx anp XVIIITH 
DynastTigs. Sixth Edition. 

Vou. III; XIXtTH To XXXTH DynasTIEs. 
Second Edition. 

Vou. IV. EcypT UNDER THE PTOLEMAIC 
Dynasty. J.P. Manarry. Second Edition. 


A HANDBOOK OF 
Revised. 


Voit. V. Ecypr uNDER Roman Rute. J. G. 
MILNE. Second Edition. 

Vor. VI. EcypT in THE MIppLE AGEs. 
STANLEY LANE PooLr. Second Edition. 
RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Illustrated. Cyr. 8v0. 

5S. net, 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA LETTERS. Cyr. 820. 
5S. net. 

EGYPTIAN | TALES. Translated from the 
Papyri. First Series, 1vth to x11th Dynasty. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
5s. et, 

EGYPTIAN TALES. 
Papyri. 
Dynasty. 
Cr. 8v0. 


Translated from the 
Second Series, xviuth to x1xth 

Illustrated. Second Edition. 
5s. net. 


Pollard (Alfred W.) SHAKESPEARE 
FOLIOS AND QUARTOS. A Study in 
the Bibliography of Shakespeare’s Plays, 
1594-1685. Illustrated. Folio. £115. net. 


Porter (G R.)}. THE PROGRESS OF 
THE NATION. A New Edition. Edited 
by F. W. Hirst. Demy 8v0. £1 15. net. 


Power (J. O'Connor), THE MAKING OF 
AN ORATOR. Cy. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Price (L. L.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY IN ENGLAND 
FROM ADAM SMITH TO ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE. Winth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
55. wet, 


Rawlings (Gertrude B.). COINS AND 
HOW TO KNOW THEM. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Regan (C. Tate) THE FRESHWATER 
FISHES OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 7s. 6d. net. 


Reid (G. Archdall) THE LAWS OF 
HEREDITY. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 
Ar 15s. net. 


Robertson (C. Grant), SELECT STAT- 
UTES, CASES, AND DOCUMENTS, 
1660-1832. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Demy 8vo. 158. net. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE HANOVER: 
IANS. Illustrated. Third Edition. Demy 
8v0. 128. 6d. net. 


Rolle (Richard), THE FIRE OF LOVE 
AND THE MENDING OF LIFE. 
Edited by Frances M. Comper. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. net. 


Ryley (A. Beresford). 
Illustrated. Royal gto. 


‘Saki’ (H. H. 
Fourth Edition. 


OLD PASTE. 
£2 25. net. 


REGINALD. 
38. 6d. net. 


Munro). 
fceap. 8vo. 


Io 

REGINALD IN RUSSIA. JFeap. 8v0. 
38. 6d. wet. 

Schidrowitz (Philip). RUBBER. _ Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Deny 8vo. 155. 
net. 

Selous (Edmund), TOMMY SMITH’S 
ANIMALS. Illustrated. S7xteenth Edi- 
tion. Fcap. Bvo. 35. 6d. net. 


TOMMY SMITH’S OTHER ANIMALS. 
Illustrated. Seventh Ldition. Feap. 8vo. 
38. 6d. net. 


TOMMY SMITH AT THE ZOO. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. cap. 8vo. 
2s. od. 


TOMMY SMITH AGAIN AT THE ZOO. 
Tilustrated. caf. 8v0. 25. gd. 

JACK’S INSECTS. Illustrated. Cy. 8vo0. 6s. 
net. 


Shakespeare (William). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1623; 16323; 1664; 
1685. Each £4 4s. mef, or a complete set, 
12 128. net. 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With an Introduction and Notes 
by GEorRGE WynpHAM. Demy 8vo. Buck- 
ram, 12s. 6d. net. 


Shelley (Percy Bysshe), POEMS. With | 


an Introduction by A. CLurron-Brock and 
notes by C. D. Locock. ZYwo Volumes. 
Demy 8v0. £1 1s. net. 


Sladen (Douglas) SICILY: Tue New 
WinTER Resort. An Encyclopedia of 
Sicily. With 234 Illustrations, a Map, and 
a Table of the Railway System of Sicily. 


Second Edition, Revised. Cr. 8vo. 75s. 6d. 
net. 
Slesser (H. H.)} TRADE UNIONISM. 


Cr. 8v0. 


Smith (Adam) THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edited by Epwin Cannan. 
Two Volitimes. Denty 8v0. £1 5s. net. 


Smith (G. F. Herbert), GEM-STONES 
AND THEIR DISTINCTIVE CHARAC- 


55. ez. 


TERS. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

Stancliffe. GOLF DO’S AND DONT’S. 
Sixth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. net. 


Stevenson (R. L.) THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUISSTEVENSON. Edited 
by Sir Stpney Cotvin, A New Re- 
arranged Edition in four volumes. Fourth 
Edition. Heap. 8vo. Each 6s. net. Leather, 
each 7s. 6d. net. 


Surtees (R. 8.) HANDLEY CROSS. 
Illustrated. Lighth Edition. Heap. 8vo. 
7s. 6a. net. 

MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
Illustrated. Hourth Edition. FMcap. 8vo. 
7s. 6a. net. 
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ASK MAMMA; or, THE RICHEST 
COMMONER IN ENGLAND. _ Iillus- 
trated. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 75. 6d. 
net. 

JORROCKS’S JAUNTS AND JOLLI- 
TIES. Illustrated. Szxth Edition. Feap 
8v0. 6s. net. 

MR. FACEY ROMFORD’S HOUNDS. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

HAWBUCK GRANGE; or, THE SPORT- 
ING ADVENTURES OF THOMAS 


SCOTT, Esq. Illustrated. cag. 8v0. 
6s. net. 

PLAIN OR RINGLETS? Illustrated. 
fcap. 8v0. 78. 6d. net. 


HILLINGDON HALL. With x12 Coloured 
Plates by WitpRAKE, HEATH, and JELLI- 
cor. Heap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Suso (Henry) THE LIFE OF THE 
BLESSED HENRY SUSO. By HimseEtr. 
Translated by T. F. Knox. With an Intro- 
duction by DEAN INGE. Second Edition. 
Cr. 800. 6s. net. 


Swanton (E. W.). FUNGI AND HOW 
TO KNOW THEM. Illustrated. Cy. 8vo. 
tos. 6d. net. 

BRITISH PLANT- GALLS. 
tos. 6d. net. 


Tabor (Margaret E.) THE SAINTS IN 
ART. With their Attributes and Symbols 
Alphabetically Arranged. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Heap. 8vo. 55. net. 


Baylor ae E.) ELEMENTS OF META- 
YSICS. Fourth Edition. Demy 8vo. 
I2s. a net. 


Taylor (J. W.). THE COMING OF THE 


Cr. 8uvo. 


SAINTS. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
net. 
Thomas (Edward) MAURICE MAE- 


TERLINCK. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 

A LITERARY PILGRIM IN ENGLAND. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Tileston (Mary W.). DAILYSTRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. TZwenty-/ifth 
Edition. Medium 16mo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Toynbee (Paget), DANTE ALIGHIERI. 
His Lire anp Works. With 1x6 Illustra- 
tions. Hourth and Enlarged Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 68. net. 


Trevelyan (G. M.). ENGLAND UNDER 
THE STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. 
Seventh Edition. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 


Triggs (Md. Inigo) TOWN PLANNING: 
-Past, PRESENT, AND PossisLe. _ Illustra- 
ted. Second Edition. Wide Royal 8vo. 
16s. #ez. 
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Underhill (Evelyn). MYSTICISM. A 
Study in the Nature and Development of 
Man’s Spiritual Consciousness. Seventh 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 155. net. 


Vardon (Harry). HOW TO PLAY GOLF. 


Illustrated. Eleventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
55. net. 
Vernon (Hon. W. Warren), READINGS 


ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. Moore. 
Two Volumes. Second Edition, Rewritten. 
Cr. 8vo. 155. net. 

READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO 
OF DANTE. With an Introduction by 
the late Dean CuurcH. Two Volumes. 
Third Edition, Revised. Cr. 8vo. 1558. net. 

READINGS ON THE PARADISO OF 
DANTE. With an Introduction by the 
BisHop oF Ripon. Two Volumes. Second 
Edition, Revised. Cr. 8vo. 155. net. 


Vickers (Kenneth H.). ENGLAND IN 
THE LATER MIDDLE AGES. With 
Maps. Second Edition, Revised. Deny 
8vo. i128. 6d. net. 


Waddell (L. A.) LHASA AND ITS 
MYSTERIES. With a Record of the Ex- 
pedition of 1903-1904. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Medium 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Wade (G. W. and J. H.)) RAMBLES IN 
SOMERSET. Illustrated. Cy. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
nel. 


Wagner (Richard) RICHARD WAG- 
NER’S MUSIC DRAMAS. _Interpreta- 
tions, embodying Wagner’s own explana- 


tions. By Aticze LEIGHTON CLEATHER 
and Basit Crump. Seapg. 8v0. Each 4s. 
net. 


Tue BING OF THE NIBELUNG. 
Sixth Edition. 
LOHENGRIN AND PARSIFAL. 
Third Edition. 
TRISTAN AND ISOLDE. 
Second Edition. 
TANNHAUSER AND THE MASTERSINGERS 
oF NUREMBURG. 


Waterhouse (Elizabeth), WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED. Little Homilies. 
Third Edition. Small Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

THE HOUSE BY THE CHERRY TREE. 
A Second Series of Little Homilies. Swall 
Pott 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 

COMPANIONS OF THE WAY. Being 
Selections for Morning and Evening Read- 
ing. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


THOUGHTS OF A TERTIARY. Second 


Edition. Small Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 
VERSES. Second Edition, Enlarged. Fcap. 
8vo. 25, net. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF LIFE AND 
DEATH. WMineteenth Edition. Small 
Pott 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Waters(W.G.). ITALIAN SCULPTORS. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Watt (Francis). CANTERBURY PIL- 
GRIMS AND THEIR WAYS. With a 
Frontispiece in Colour and x2 other Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


Weigall (Arthur E. P.) A GUIDE TO 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF UPPER 
EGYPT: From Asypos To THE SUDAN 
FRONTIER. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 0s. 6d. net. 


Wells (J..) A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ROME, Sixteenth Edition. With 3 Maps. 
Cr. 8uv0, 6s. 


Wilde (Oscar). THE WORKS OF OSCAR 
WILDE. Thirteen Volumes. Feap. 8vo. 
Each 6s. 6d. net. 

1. Lorp ARTHUR SAvILE’s CRIME AND 
THE PorTRAIT oF Mr. W. H. 1. THE 
Ducuess or Papua. wl. PoEmMs. iv. 
Lapy WINDERMERE’s Fan. v. A WoMAN 
oF No Importance. vi. AN IDEAL Hus- 
BAND. VII. THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
Earnest. vit. A House or Pome- 
GRANATES. IX. INTENTIONS. x. DE Pro- 
FUNDIS AND Prison LETTERS. x1. Essays. 
x11. Satomé, A FLORENTINE TRAGEDY, 


and La SaInTE COoUuURTISANE. XIV. 
SELECTED ProsE oF Oscar WILDE. 
A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES. Illus- 


trated. Cr. 4t0. 215. net. 


Wilding (Anthony F). ON THE COURT 
AND OFF. With 58 Illustrations. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Wilson (Ernest H.) A NATURALIST IN 
WESTERN CHINA. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. 2Vols. Demy 8vo. £1 x0s. net. 


Wood (Sir Evelyn) FROM MIDSHIP- 
MAN TO FIELD-MARSHAL. | Illus- 
trated. Fifth Hdition. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

THE REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN (:3857- 
59). Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 8v0. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Wood (Lieut. W. B.) and Edmonds (Col. 
J. KE.) A HISTORY OF THE CIVIL 
WAR IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1861-65). With an Introduction by SPENSER 
Wivtkinson. With 24 Maps and Plans, 
Third Edition. Demy 8vo. 155. net. 


Wordsworth (W.). POEMS. With an 
Introduction and Notes by Nowe. C. 
SmitH. Three Volumes. Deny 8vo. 18s. 
net. 


Yeats (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 
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Ancient Cities 


General Editor, Sir B. C. A. WINDLE 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. net each volume 


With Illustrations by E. H. New, and other Artists 


Bristor. Alfred Harvey. Epvinsurcu. M. G. Williamson. 
CanreRBURY. J.C. Cox. Lincotn. E, Mansel Sympson. 

Cuester. Sir B. C. A. Windle. SHREwsBury. T. Auden. 

Dusuin. S. A. O. Fitzpatrick. WE Lts and Gitastongury. T. S. Holmes. 


The Antiquary’s Books 


General Editor, J. CHARLES COX 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net each volume 


With Numerous Illustrations 


ANCIENT Paintep GLASS IN ENGLAND. | ENGLISH CostuME. From Prehistoric Times 
Philip Nelson. to the End of the Eighteenth Century. 


George Clinch. 
ARCH&OLOGY AND FaLtsE ANTIQUITIES. : 
R. Munro. Encuisu Monastic Lire. Cardinal Gasquet. 
fourth Edition. 
Betts oF EnGianp, THE. Canon J. J. 
Raven. Second Edition. EnG.LisH SEALS. J. Harvey Bloom. 


Brasses or ENGLAND, Tue. Herbert W. Foitx-LorE as AN HisToricaL SCIENCE. 
Sir G. L. Gomme. 


Macklin. Third Edition. 

Gitps AND Companigs oF Lonpon, THE. 
CASTLES AND WALLED Towns oF ENGLAND, George Unwin. 

Tue. A. Harvey. 

: HERMITS AND ANCHORITES OF ENGLAND, 

Certtic ArT IN PaGAN AND CHRISTIAN Tue. Rotha Mary Clay. 


Times. J. Romilly Allen. Second Hdition. 
Manor anp Mawnoriat ReEcorps, THE. 


CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS. ie C. Cox. Nathaniel as Hone. Second Edition. 
; MepitavaL Hospitats or E . 
DomeEspay InquEst, THE. Adolphus Ballard. Rotha Mary Clay. Ls oF EncLanp, THE 


EnGiisH CuHurcH FurniturE. J. C, Cox | Orv Encrisw INsrrumMENTS oF Music. 
and A. Harvey. Second Edition. F. W. Galpin. Second Edition. 
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Op EnGuiisH Lisraries. Ernest A. Savage. 


g 
* 

Otp ServicE Booxs or THE ENGLISH 

CuurcH.. Christopher Wordsworth, and 


Henry Littlehales. Second Edition. 


ParisH LirE In Mepiavat ENGLAND. 


Cardinal Gasquet. Fourth Edition. 
ParIsH REGISTERS OF ENGLAND, THE. 
Ji Cox: 


REMAINS OF THE PREHISTORIC AGE IN 


Encianp. Sir B. C. A. Windle. Second 
Ledition. 
Roman Era In Britain, THe. J. Ward. 


Romano-BritisH BuiILDINGS AND EArRTH- 
works. J. Ward. 


Royat Forests oF ENGLAND, THE. J. C. 
Cox. 

ScHoots oF MeEpiIEvAL ENGLAND, THE. 
A. F. Leach. Second Edition. 

SHRINES oF Britisu Saints. J.C. Wall. 


The Arden Shakespeare 
General Editor—R. H. CASE 


Demy 8vo. 


6s. net each volume 


An edition of Shakespeare in Single Plays; each edited with a full Introduction, 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page 


Auw’s WELL THaT Enps WELL. 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. Third Edition. 
As You Like Ir, 

CyMBELINE. Second Edition. 

ComeEpy oF Errors, THE. 

Hamer. Fourth Edition. 

Jutius Cagesar. Second Edition. 

Kinc Henry iv. Pr. 1. 

Kine Henry v. Second Edition. 


Kine Henry vi. Pr. 1 
Kine Henry vi. Pr. uu. 
Kine Henry vi. Pr. m1 


Kinc HEnry VIII. 

Kine Lear. Second Edition. 

Kine RICHARD I. 

Kine Ricuarp 11. Second Edition. 
LirE AND DeaTtu oF Kinc JouHNn, THE. 
Love’s Lazsour’s Lost. Second Edition. 


Macsetu. Second Edition. 
MeraAsuRE FOR MEASURE. 

MERCHANT OF VENICE, THE. Yourth Edition, 
Merry WIvEs oF Winpsor, THE. 
MipsumMer Nicut’s Dream, A. 
OTHELLO. Second Edition. 

PERICLES. 

RoMEO AND JuLIET. Second Edition. 
SONNETS AND A Lover’s CompLaIntT. 
TAMING OF THE SHREW, THE. 
Tempest, THE. Second Edition. 
TIMON OF ATHENS. 

Titus ANDRONICUS. 

TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 

TweELFtTH Nicut. Third Edition. 
Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA, THE. 
VENUS AND ADONIS. 

WINTER’S TALE, THE. 


Classics of Art 
Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING 


With numerous Lllustrations. 


ART OF THE GREEKS, THE. H. B. Walters. 
15s. ”ét. 

ART OF THE Romans, THE. H. B. Walters. 
16s. net. 

Cuarpin. H. E. A. Furst. 155. net. 


Wide Royal 8vo 


DoNATELLO. Maud Cruttwell. 16s. ez. 

FLORENTINE SCULPTORS OF THE. RENAIS- 
SANCE. Wilhelm Bode. Translated by 
Jesste Haynes. 15s. 2e7. 

GrEorGE Romney. Arthur B. Chamberlain. 
15s. et. 
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GuHIRLANDAIO. Gerald S. Davies. Second 
Edition. 155. net. 
LAWRENCE. Sir Walter Armstrong. 255. wet. 


MICHELANGELO, Gerald S. Davies. 155. 
net, 
RapHaEt. A. P. Cppé. 15s. ez. 


RemsBranpt’s Ercuincs. A. M. Hind. 


Two Volumes. 255. ez. 


Rusens. Edward Dillon. 30s. ned. 
TinToRETTO. Evelyn March Phillipps. 16s. 
net. 

Tir1an. Charles Ricketts. 16s. net. 


TuRNER’sS SKETCHES AND DRAWINGS. 


Ay s 
Finberg. Second Edition, 185. net. 


VELAzQUEZ. A. de Beruete. 155. ed. 


The ‘Complete’ Series 
Fully Illustrated. Demy 8v0 


CompLETE AMATEUR Boxer, THE. 
Bohun Lynch. os. 6d. et. 

ComMPLETE ASSOCIATION FooTBALLER, THE. 
B. S. Evers and C. E. Hughes-Davies. 
tos. 6a. net. 


eG 


ComPpLeTe ATHLETIC TRAINER, THE, S. A. 
Mussabini. tos. 6d. ned. 

ComPLETE BILLIARD PLayER, THE. Charles 
Roberts. 12s. 6d. net. 

Comptete Cook, THE. Lilian Whitling. 
tos. 6d. net. 

ComMPLETE CRICKETER, THE. Albert E. 
Knicut. Second Edition. tos. 6d. net. 
ComPLETE FoxHUNTER, THE. Charles Rich- 

ardson. Second Edition. 16s. net. 
ComMPLETE GOLFER, THE. Harry Vardon. 
Fifteenth Edition, Revised. 12s. 6d. net. 


CompLeTE Hockey-PLavEer, THE. 
E. White. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. net. 


ComeLETE HorseMAN, THE. W. Scarth 
Dixon. Second Edition. 12s. 6d. net. 


ComPpLETE JujITSUAN, THE. W. H. Garrud. 
5s. net. 


Eustace 


ComeLeTe Lawn Tennis Prayer, THR. 
A. Wallis Myers. Fourth Edition. 125. 6d. 
net. 


CompLeTE Mororist, THE. 


Filson Young 
and W. G. Aston. 


Revised Edition. 


tos. 6d. net. 

ComrLete MOounTAINEER, THE. G. D. 
Abraham. Second Edition. 16s. net. 

CompLeTE OarsMAN, THE. R. C. Lehmann. 
12s. 6d. net. 

ComPLETE PHOTOGRAPHER, THE. R. Child 
Bayley. ith Edition, Revised. tes. 6d. 


net. 

CompPLeTE Rucpy FOOTBALLER, ON THE NEW 
ZEALAND SYSTEM, THE. D. Gallaher and 
W. J. Stead. Second Edition. 12s. 6d. net. 

CompLeTeE SuHot, Tue. G. T. Teasdale- 
Buckell. Third Edition. 16s. net. 

CoMPLETE SWIMMER, Tue. F, Sachs. tos. 
6d. net. 

ComMPLETE YACHTSMAN, THE. B. Heckstall- 
Smith and E. du Boulay. Second Edition, 
Revised. 16s. net. 


The Connoisseur’s Library 


With numerous Illustrations. 


EnGuisH CoLoureD Booxs. Martin Hardie. 


ENGLISH FURNITURE. F. S. Robinson. 


Second Edition. 
Ercuines. Sir F. Wedmore. Second Edition. 


EuropEAN ENAMELS. Henry H. Cunyng- 


hame. 

FinE Booxs. A. W. Pollard. 

Grass. Edward Dillon. 

GoLpsMITHS’ AND SILVERSMITHS’ WORK. 


Nelson Dawson. Second Edition. 


Wide Royal 8vo. 


255. net each volume 


ILLumMINATED Manuscripts. J. A. Herbert. 
Second Edition. 

Ivortgzs. Alfred Maskell. 

Jeweiitery. H. Clifford Smith, Second 
Edition. 

Mezzotints. Cyril Davenport. 

Miniatures. Dudley Heath. 

Porcgrain. Edward Dillon. 

Seats. Walter de Gray Birch. 


Woop Scutrrure. Altred Maskell. 
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Handbooks of English Church History 


Edited by J. H.BURN, 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH, THE. 
J. H. Maude. 


Saxon CHURCH AND THE NoRMAN CongqugSsT, 
Tue. C. T. Cruttwell. 


Merpi#vaL CHURCH AND THE Papacy, THE. 
A. C. Jennings. 


Crown 8vo. 


55. net each volume 


REFORMATION PERIOD, THE. Henry Gee. 


STRUGGLE WITH PuRITANISM, THE. 
Blaxland. 


Bruce 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
Century, Tue, Alfred Plummer. 


Handbooks of Theology 


Demy 8vo 
DoctTRINE OF THE INCARNATION, THE. R.L. | InrRopucTION TO THE HIsToRY OF THE 
Ottley. Fifth Edition. 155. net. Creeps, AN. A. E. Burn. 12s. 6a. 
net. 


History oF EARty Curistian Doctrine, A. 
J. F. Bethune-Baker. 155. net. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE History oF RELIGION, 
An. F.B. Jevons. Seventh Edition. 12s. 6d. 
net. 


Health 
cap. 8vo0. 


Basy, Tue. Arthur Saunders. 
CarRE OF THE Bopy, Tue. F. Cavanagh. 
CaRE OF THE THETH, THE. A. J. Pitts. 


Evers oF ouR CHILDREN, THE. N. Bishop 
Harman. 

HEALTH FOR THE MIDDLE-AGED. Seymour 
Taylor. Third Edition. 

HeattH oF A WomMaAN, THE. 
Leslie. 


R. Murray 


HEALTH OF THE SKIN, THe. George Pernet. 


The ‘Home 


Lllustrated. 
Home Lise 1n America. Katherine G. 
Busbey. Second Edition. 12s. 6d. net. 


Home Lire in Cuina. I. Taylor Headland. 


12s. 6a. met. 

Home Lire in France. Miss Betham- 
Edwards. Szxth Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 

Home Lire 1n Germany. Mrs. A. Sidgwick. 
Third Edition. 12. 6d. net. 

Home Lire IN Horttanp. D. S. Meldrum. 
Second Edition. 125s. 6d. net. 


PuiLosopHy OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND AND 
AmERICcA, THE. Alfred Caldecott. 12s. 6d. 
net. 


XXXIX ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND, THE. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson. 
Ninth Edition. 15s. net. 


Series 
2s. 6a. net 


How To Live Lone. J. Walter Carr. 


PREVENTION OF THE Common Cop, THE. 
O. K. Williamson. 


STAYING THE PiacugE. N. Bishop Harman. 


THROAT AND Ear Trousies. Macleod 
Yearsley. Third Edition. 


TuBERCULOsIS. Clive Riviere. 


HEALTH OF THE CHILD, THe. O. Hilton. 
Second Edition. 2s. net. 


Life’ Series 


Demy 8vo. 

Home Lire in Iraty. Lina Duff Gordon. 
Third Edition. 12s. 6d. net. 

Home Lire 1n Norway. H. K. Daniels. 
Second Edition. 12s. 6d. net. 

Home Lire in Spain. S. L. Bensusan. 


Second Edition. 128. 6d. net. 


Barkan Home Lire. Lucy M. J. Garnett. 


125. 6d. net. 
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Leaders of Religion 


Edited by H. C. BEECHING. 


Crown 8vo. 
AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. E. L. Cutts. 
W. A. Spooner. 
G. W. Daniell. 


A. W. Hutton. Second 


Bisuor BuTLer. 
BisHop WILBERFORCE. 


CARDINAL MANNING. 
Edition. 


CarpDInAL Newman. R. H. Hutton. 
H. C. G. Moule. 
T. Hodgkin. 


CHARLES SIMEON. 


GrorGE Fox, THE QUAKER. 
Third Edition. 
Joun Donne. Augustus Jessop. 


Joun Howe. R. F. Horton. 


With Portrazts 


35. net each volume 


Joun Keser. Walter Lock. Seventh Edition. 
Joun Knox. F. MacCunn. Second Edition. 
J. H. Overton. 

R. L. Ottley. Second 


Joun WESLEY. 


LANCELOT ANDREWES. 
Edition. 
Latimer. R. M. and A. J. Carlyle. 


Tuomas Cuatmers. Mrs. Oliphant. Second 


Edition. 
Tuomas Cranmer. A. J. Mason. 
F. A. Clarke. ~ 


W. H. Hutton. 


Tuomas Ken. 


Witiiam Laup. 
Edition. 


Fourth 


The Library of Devotion 


With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes 


Small Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s. net ; also some volumes in leather, 
3s. 6d. net each volume 


BisHop Wicson’s Sacra PRivaTa. 


Book or Devotions, A. Second Edition. 


CurisTIAN YEAR, THE. Fifth Edition. 
ConFEssions OF St. AvuGuSTINE, THE. 
Ninth Edition. 35. 6d. net. 


Day Book FROM THE SAINTS AND FATHERS, 
A. 


DEATH AND IMMORTALITY. 
DEVOTIONS FROM THE APOCRYPHA. 
Devotions oF St. ANSELM, THE. 


Devotions FOR Every Day IN THE WEEK 
AND THE GREAT FESTIVALS. 


Grace ABOUNDING TO THE CHIEF OF SIN- 
NERS. 


GuweE To ETErRNity, A. 


Horae Mysticag. A Day Book from the 
Writings of Mystics of Many Nations. 


IMITATION OF CHRIST, THE. Eighth Edition. 
Third Edition. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE DeEvouT Lire, AN. 


InNER Way, THE. 


Licut, Lire, and Love. 


J A Selection from 
the German Mystics. 


Lirrte Book or HravENLY Wispom, A. 
A Selection from the English Mystics. 

Lyra APOSTOLICA. 

Lyra InNOcENTIUM. Third Edition. 


Lyra Sacra. <A Book of Sacred Verse. 
Second Edition. 


MANUAL or CONSOLATION FROM THE SAINTS 
AND FATHERS, A. 


On THE Love oF Gop. 
PRECES PRIVATAE. 
Psatms or Davin, Tue. 


Serious Catt To A Devout anp Hoty 
Lirg, A. Fifth Edition. 


Sone or Sones, THE, 
SprrituaAL CompatT, THE. 
SpPiRITUAL GuIDE, THe. Third Edition. 
TemeLe, THE. Second Edition. 


THouGHTS OF PascaL, THE. Second Edition, 
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Little Books on Art 


With many Illustrations. Demy 16mo. 55. net cach volume 


Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 30 to 40 Illustrations, 
including a Frontispiece in Photogravure 


ALBRECHT Durer. L. J. Allen. Greek Art. H.B. Walters Fifth Edition. 


ARTS OF JAPAN, THE. E. Dillon. Third | Greuze anp Boucuer. E. F. Pollard. 
Edition. 


Hosein. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 
Booxpiates. E. Almack. 


JEWELLERY. C. Davenport. Second Edition. 


BotrticeLii. Mary L. Bonnor. 
Joun Hoppner. H. P. K. Skipton. 


Burne-Jones. F. de Lisle. Third Edition. 


GaLeier Re He Cage: Sth JOstne Reynotps. J. Sime. Second 

CHRISTIAN SymBotism. Mrs. H. Jenner. Miter. N. Peacock. Second Edition. 

Curist iv Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. Miniatures. C. Davenport, V.D., F.S.A. 

Ciaupe. E. Dillon. Second Edition. 

Constaste. H. W. Tompkins. Second Our Lapy in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 
Edition. RapHagt. A. R. Dryhurst. Second Edition. 


Corot. A. Pollard and E. Birnstingl. Ropine Muriel Ciolkowska. 


Earty EnciisH Warter-Cotour. C. E, Turner. F. Tyrrell-Gill. 
Hughes. 


Vanpyck. M. G. Smallwood. 
Enamets. Mrs. N. Dawson. Second Edition. i ecole 


VELAzQUEZ. W. Wilberforce and A. R. 
Freperic LeicGHTron. A. Corkran. Gilbert. 


GrorGE Romney. G. Paston. Watts. R.E.D.Sketchley. Second Edition. 


The Little Guides 


With many Illustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from photographs 


Small Pott 8vo. 45. net each volume 


The main features of these Guides are (1) a handy and charming form ; (2) illus- 
trations from photographs and by well-known artists; (3) good plans and maps; 
(4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interesting in the 
natural features, history, archzeology, and architecture of the town or district treated. 


CAMBRIDGE AND ITs Co.LiEeces. A. H. OxForD AND ITS COLLEGES. J. Wells. 
Thompson. /ourth Edition, Revised. Tenth Edition. 
CHANNEL Isianps, Tue. E. E. Bicknell. Sr. Paut’s CATHEDRAL. G. Clinch. 
EncuisH Lakes, THE. F. G. Brabant. Suakespeare’s Country. Sir B. C. A. 
Ise or WiGHT, Tue. G. Clinch. Windle. Fifth Edition. 
Lonpon. G. Clinch. SoutH Wates. G. W. and J. H. Wade. 
Matyvern Country, THE. SirB.C.A.Windle. | Tempre, Tue. H. H. L. Bellot. 
Second Edition. WEsTMINSTER ApBey. G. E. Troutbeck. 


Nortu Watss. A. T. Story. Second Edition. 
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The Little Guides—continued 


BEDFORDSHIRE AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE. H. 
W. Macklin. 


BERKSHIRE. F. G. Brabant. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. E. S. Roscoe. Second 
Edition, Revised. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. J. C. Cox. 

CHESHIRE. W. M. Gallichan. 

Cornwatt. A.L. Salmon. Second Edition. 

DERBYSHIRE. J. C. Cox. Second Edition. 

Devon. S. Baring-Gould. Mourth Edition. 

Dorset. F. R. Heath. Fourth Edition. 

Duruam. J. E. Hodgkin. 

Essex. J.C. Cox. Second Edition. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. J. C. Cox. Second 
Edition. 

HampsHireE. J.C. Cox. Third Edition. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. G. W. and J. H. Wade. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. H. W. Tompkins. 

Kent. J. C. Cox. Second Edition, Re- 
written. 

Kerry. C. P. Crane. Second Edition. 


LEICESTERSHIRE AND RuTLAND. A. Harvey 
and V. B. Crowther-Beynon. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. J. C. Cox. 

Mippiesex. J. B. Firth. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. G. W. and J. H. Wade. 

Norrotkx. W. A. Dutt. Fourth Edition, 
Revised. 


METHUEN AND COMPANY LIMITED 


NorTHAMPTONSHIRE. W. Dry. Second 
Edition, Revised. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. J. E. Morris. 5s. 
net. 


NoTTINGHAMSHIRE. L,. Guilford. 
OXFORDSHIRE. F. G. Brabant. Second Edition. 
SHROPSHIRE. J. E. Auden. Second Edition. 


Somerset. G. W.and J. H. Wade. Fourch 
Edition. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. C. Masefield. Second Edi- 
tion. 

SurFoLk. W.A. Dutt. Second Edition. 

Surrey. J. C. Cox. Third Edition, Re- 
written. 

Sussex. F,.G. Brabant. Fifth Edition. 

WARWICKSHIRE. J. C. Cox. 

WILTsHIRE. F.R. Heath. Third Edition. 

YorKsSHIRE, THE East Ripvinc. J. E. 
Morris. 

YORKSHIRE, THE Nortu Ripine. J. E. 
Morris. 

YORKSHIRE, THE Wesr Ripinc. J. E. 
Morris. 5s. ez. 


Brittany. S. Baring-Gould. Second Edition. 
Normanpy. C. Scudamore. Second Edition. 


Rome. C. G. Ellaby. 


Sictty. F. H. Jackson. 


The Little Library 


With Introduction, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces 


Small Pott 8vo. 


Each Volume, cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; also some volumes 


in leather at 35. 6d. net 


Anon. A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS. Second Edition. 35. 6d. net. 
Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Two Volumes. 

NORTHANGER ABBEY. 

Bacon (Francis) THE ESSAYS OF 
LORD BACON. 


Barnett (Annie) A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH PROSE. Third Edition. 


Beckford (William). THE HISTORY OF 
THE CALIPH VATHEK. 


Blake (William). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM BLAKE. 


Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE EARLY POEMS OF ROBERT 
BROWNING. 


| Canning (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
| THE ANTI-JACOBIN: With some later 
j Poems by GEORGE CANNING. 


Gowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
\ ABRAHAM COWLEY. 
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The Little Library—continued 
Crabbe (George), SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE. 


Crashaw (Richard) THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 


Dante Alighieri. PURGATORY. 
PARADISE. 


Darley (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 


Kinglake (A. W.) EOTHEN. Second 
Edition. 2s. 6d. net. 


Locker (F.). LONDON LYRICS. 


Marvell (Andrew) THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. 


Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS OF 
JOHN MILTON. 


Moir (D. M.)) MANSIE WAUCH. 


Nichols (Bowyer), A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 


Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 


Sterne (Laurence). 
JOURNEY. 


Tennyson (Alfred, Lord) THE EARLY 
eth OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 

IN MEMORIAM. 

THE PRINCESS. 

MAUD. 


Vaughan (Henry) THE POEMS OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN. 


Waterhouse (Elizabeth) A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
Nineteenth Edition. 


Wordsworth (W.). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTH. 


Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 
LYRICAL BALLADS. Third Edition. 


A SENTIMENTAL 


The Little Quarto Shakespeare 
Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes 


Pott 16mo. 40 Volumes. 


Leather, préce 1s. 9d. net each volume 


Miniature Library 


Demy 32mo. 


EupuHranor: A Dialogue on Youth. Edward 
FitzGerald. 


Tue RusatvAT oF OMAR KuayyAm. Edward FitzGerald. ifth Edition. 


Leather, 35. 6d. net each volume 


Potonius; or, Wise Saws and Modern In- 
stances. Edward FitzGerald. 
Cloth, 1s. net. 


The New Library of Medicine 
Edited by C. W. SALEEBY. Demy 8vo 


Arr AND HEALTH. Ronald C. Macfie. Second 
Edition. 108. 6d. net. 


CarE OF THE Bopy, Tue, F, Cavanagh. 


Second Edition. tos. 6d. net. 


CHILDREN OF THE NaTION, Tuk. The Right 
Hon. Sir John Gorst. Second Edition. 
tos. 6d. net. 


DruGS AND THE Drug Hasit. UH. Sains- 


bury. ros. 6d. net. 


FUNCTIONAL NERVE Diseases. A. T. Scho- 


field. 10s. 6d. ned. 


HyGiENnE or Minp, Tue. Sir T. S. Clouston. 
Sixth Edition. 10s. 6d. net. 


InFantT MortTa tity. 
tos. 6d. net. 


Sir George Newman. 


PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS (CONSUMP- 
TIon), THE. Arthur Newsholme. Second 
Edition. 128. 6d. net. 
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The New Library of Music 


Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. Jllustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 
Braums. J. A. Fuller-Maitland. Second | Hanvev. R. A. Streatfeild. Second dition. 
Edition. Huco Wotr. Ernest Newman. 


Oxford Biographies 


lllustrated, Fcap. 8vo. Each volume, cloth, 4s, net ; 
also some in leather, 5s. net 


DanTE ALIGHIERI. Paget Toynbee. /7/th Str WALTER RALEIGH. I. A. Taylor. 
Edition. 


GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA. E. L.S. Horsburgh. Cuatuam. A. S. McDowall. 
Sixth Edition. 
Joun Howarp. E. C. S. Gibson. Canninc. W. Alison Phillips. 


Nine Plays 
Fap., 8v0. 35. 6d. net 


Across THE BorDER. Beulah Marie Dix. Kismer. Edward Knoblock. Third Edi- 
Honeymoon, THE. A Comedy in Three Acts. tion. 
Arnold Bennett. Third Edition. . | TypHoon. A Play in Four Acts. Melchior 
GREAT ADVENTURE, Tue. A Play of Fancy in Lengyel. English Version by Laurence 
Four Acts. Arnold Bennett. Mourth Edition. Irving. Second Edition. 


Mirestrones, Arnold Bennett and Edward e a 
Knoblock. Lighth Edition. WarE Case, THE. George Pleydell. 


Iprat Huseanp, AN. Oscar Wilde. Acting | GENERAL Post. J. E. Harold Terry. Second 
Edition. Edition. 


Sport Series 
Lilustrated. Feap, 8vo, 25. net 


Fiyinc, Att Apout. Gertrude Bacon. Gotrinc Swinc, Tue. Burnham Hare. 


; 4 Fourth Edition. 
Goxr Do's AND Donr’s. ‘Stancliffe.” Sixth | Yow ro Swim, H. R. Austin. 


Edition. WrestTiinGc. P. Longhurst. 


The States of Italy 


Edited by E. ARMSTRONG and R. LANGTON DOUGLAS 
Lilustrated. Demy 8vo 


MILAN UNDER THE SForzA, A History oF. Verona, A History or. A. M. Allen. 
Cecilia M. Ady. 125. 6d. met. ‘ 15s. net. 
Perucia, A History or. W. Heywood. 15s. met. 


The Westminster Commentaries 
General Editor, WALTER LOCK 


Demy 8vo 

ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, THe. R. B. Rack- IsatauH. G. W. Wade. 16s. net. 

ham. Seventh Edition. 16s. net. Jeremian. L. E. Binns. 16s. ned. 
Amos. E. A. Edghill. 8s. 6d. net. Jos. E. C. S. Gibson. Second Edition. 
Corintuians, I. H. L. Goudge. Fourth 8s. 6d. net. 

Edition. 8s. 6d. net. Pastorat Epistirs, THE. E. F. Brown. 
Exopus. A. H. M‘Neile. Second Edition. 8s. 6d. met. 

15s. net. Puivipprans, THE. Maurice Jones. 85. 6d. 
Ezexiet. H. A. Redpath. 12s. 6d. net. net. 
Genesis. S. R. Driver. Tenth Edition. St. James. R. J. Knowling. Second Edi- 

16s. net. tion. 8s. 6d. net. 
Hesrews. E, C. Wickham. 8s. 62. net. St. Mattruew. P. A. Micklem. 15s. nes. 
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The ‘Young’ Series 


Z Lllustrated. 
Younc Boranist, THE. W. P. Westell and 
C. S. Cooper. 65. net. 
Younc CarPENTER, THE. Cyril Hall. 6s. 
net. 
YounG ELectrician, THE. Hammond Hall. 
Second Edition. 6s. net. 


Crown 8vo 


Younc ENGINEER, Tur. Hammond Hall. 


Third Edition. 6s. net. 
Younc Narurauist, THE. W. P. Westell. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Younc OrniruHotLocist, THE. W. P. Westell. 
6s. net. 


Methuen’s Cheap Library 


ALL TuH1ncs ConSIDERED. G. K. Chesterton. 

Best or Lams, THE. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 

BiueE Birp, THE. Maurice Maeterlinck. 

Cuar.es Dickens. G. K. Chesterton. 

CHARMIDES, AND OTHER Poems. 
Wilde. 

CuitrAL: The Story of a Minor Siege. Sir 
G. S. Robertson. 


Oscar 


Customs or O_tp Encranp, Tue. F. J. 
Snell. 

Der Prorunpis. Oscar Wilde. 

Famous Wits, A Book or. W. Jerrold. 


From MuipsHipMAN TO  FIELD-MARSHAL. 
Sir Evelyn Wood, F.M., V.C. 


Harvest Home. E. V. Lucas. 
HILts AND THE SEA. Hilaire Belloc. 
IpgAL Hussanp, AN. Oscar Wilde. 


IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST, THE. 
Oscar Wilde. 

INTENTIONS. Oscar Wilde. 

Jane AUSTEN AND HER Times. G. E, 
MiIrTTon. 

Joun Boyes, KinG oF THE Wa-Kixuyu. 
John Boyes. 

Lapy WINDERMERE’S Fan. Oscar Wilde. 


LETTERS FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
to His Son. George Horace Lorimer. 

Lire of Joun Ruskin, THE. W. G. Colling- 
wood. 


Lire or Rosert Louis STEVENSON, THE. 
Graham Balfour. 


LittLe oF EvervyTuInG, A. E. V. Lucas. 
Lorp ARTHUR SAVILE’s CRIME. Oscar Wilde. 


Lore oF THE Honey-Bger, THE. Tickner 
Edwardes. 
MAN AND THE UNIVERSE. Sir Oliver Lodge. 


Mary MacpALENE. Maurice Maeterlinck. 


Fcap. 8vo, 
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MIRROR OF THE SEA, THE. J. Conrad. 
Mixep Vintaces. E V. Lucas. 


Mopern Prosiems. Sir Oliver Lodge. 

My CuitpHoop AnD Boyuoop. Leo Tolstoy. 

My Youru. Leo Tolstoy. 

Ovp Counrry Lire. S. Baring-Gould. 

AN oy Parson, Tue. P. H. Ditch- 
eld. 


On EveryTuHinG. Hilaire Belloc. 
On Noruine. Hilaire Belloc. 


Oscar WitpE: A Critical Study. 
Ransome. 


Pickep Company, A. Hilaire Belloc. 
REASON AND Beier. Sir Oliver Lodge. 
R. L.S. Francis Watt. 


ScIENCE FROM AN Easy Cuarr. 
Lankester. 


SELECTED PorEms. Oscar Wilde. 
SELECTED Prose. Oscar Wilde. 
SHEPHERDS Lire, A. W. H. Hudson. 


SHILLING FOR MY THOUGHTS, A. G. K. 
Chesterton. 

Sociat Evits AND THEIR REMEDY. 
Tolstoy. 


Some Letters orR. L. Stevenson. Selected 
by Lloyd Osbourne. 


SussTANCE OF FaitTH, THE. 
Lodge. 

Survivat oF Man, THE. Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Tower oF Lonpon, THE. R. Davey. 

Two Apmrrats. Admiral John Moresby. 

Vaitima Letters. Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Variety Lane. HE, V. Lucas. 


Arthur 


Sir Ray 


Leo 


Sir Oliver 


Vicar oF Morwenstow, THE. S. Baring- 
Gould. 

Woman OF NO ImporTANCE, A. Oscar 
Wilde. 


A Selection only 
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METHUEN AND COMPANY LIMITED 


Books for Travellers 


Crown 8vo. 


8s. 6d. net each 


Each volume contains a number of Illustrations in Colour 


AVON AND SHAKESPEARE’s Country, THE. 
A. G. Bradley. Second Edition. 


Brack Forrest, A Book OF THE. 
Hughes. 


Cc. B. 


Cirres oF Lomparpy, THE. Edward Hutton. 


Cirigs OF ROMAGNA AND THE MARCHES, 
Tue. Edward Hutton. 


Cirizs oF Spain, THE. 
Fifth Edition. 


Edward Hutton. 


Ciries oF UmpriA, THE. Edward Hutton. 


Fifth Edition. 


FLORENCE AND NorRTHERN TUSCANY, WITH 
Genoa. Edward Hutton. Third Edition. 


LAND oF Parpons, THE (Brittany). Anatole 


Naries Riviera, THe. H. M. Vaughan. 


Second Edition. 

New Forest, THe. Horace G. Hutchinson. 
Fourth Edition. 

Norway AND ITs Fyorps. M.A. Wyllie. 

Rome. Edward Hutton. Third Edition. 

RounpD asouT WILTSHIRE. A. G. Bradley. 
Third Edition. 

SIENA AND SOUTHERN Tuscany. Edward 
Hutton. Second Edition. 

SKIRTS OF THE GREAT City, THE. Mrs. A. 
G. Bell. Second Edition. 


Edward Hutton. 


WANDERER IN FLORENCE, A. E. V. Lucas. 
Stzth Edition. 


WANDERER IN Paris, A. 
Thirteenth Edition. 


WANDERER IN Horianp, A. E. V. Lucas. 
Sixteenth Edition. 


VENICE AND VENETIA. 


E. V. Lucas. 


WANDERER IN Lonpon, A. ~ E. V. Lucas. 
Eighteenth Edition. 
WANDERER IN VENICE, A. E. V. Lucas. 


Second Edition. 


Some Books on Art 


Le Braz. Fourth Edition. 

Lonpon Revisirep. E. V. Lucas. Third 
Edition. 8s. 6d. net. 

Narves. Arthur H. Norway. Fourth Edt- 
tion. 8s. 6d. net. 

Nar_es AND SOUTHERN ITaLy. Edward 
Hutton. 

Art, ANCIENT AND Mepievar. M. H. 
Bulley. Illustrated. Crown 8v0. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


British Scuoot, THE. An Anecdotal Guide 
to the British Painters and Paintings in the 
National Gallery. E. Lucas.  Illus- 
trated. cap. 8vo. 6s. net. 


DecorATIVE IRON WorK. 
to the xviith Century. 


From the xith 
Charles ffoulkes. 


Royal 4to. £2 2s. net. 

FRANCESCO GUARDI, 1712-1793. G. A‘ 
Simonson. Illustrated. Imperial 4to- 
£2 25. net. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE Book oF Jos. 
William Blake. Quarto. £1 1s. net. 


ITALIAN ScuLpTors. W. G. Waters. 
trated. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Illus- 


| 
| 


Op Paste. A. Beresford Ryley. Illustrated 
Royal 4to. $2 2s. net. 


One Hunprep MasTerPIEcEs oF SCULPTURE. 
With an Introduction by G. F. Hill. Ilus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. 128. 6d. net. 


Royat Acapemy Lectures on PatnrTING. 
George Clausen. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6a. net. 


Saints in Art, Tue. Margaret E. Tabor. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Heap. 8vo. 
5S, #et. 


ScHoots oF PainTING. Mary Innes. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 8s. net. 


Cextic ArT IN PaGAN AND CHRISTIAN TIMES. 
J. R. Allen. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy 8v0,. 108. 6d. net. 
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Some Books on Italy 


H. M. 
6s. net. 


FLORENCE AND HER TREASURES. 
Vaughan. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. 


FLORENCE AND THE CITIES OF NORTHERN 
Tuscany, witH GENOA. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 


LomBarpy, THE CiT1£s or. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Cv. 8v0. 8s. 6d. net. 


MILAN UNDER THE SrorzA, A HIsTory OF. 
Cecilia M. Ady. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Napues: Past and Present. A. H. Norway. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 


Naprtes Riviera, THe. H. M. Vaughan. 


Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
8s. 6a. net. 
Naples AND SOUTHERN ITAty. E. Hutton. 


Illustrated. Cv. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Peruaia, A History or. William Heywood. 
Illustrated. Denzy 8v0. 155. net. 


Rome. Edward Hutton. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


ROMAGNA AND THE MarcHES; THE CITIES 


or. Edward Hutton. Cr. 8vo. 85. 6a. 
net. 

Rome. C. G. Ellaby. Illustrated. Swzall 
Pott 8vo. 4s. net. 

Siciry. F.H. Jackson. Illustrated. Small 
Pott 8vo. 45. net. 


Sicity: The New Winter Resort. Douglas 
Sladen. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cyr. 
8v0. 75s. 6d. net. 


SIENA AND SouTHERN Tuscany. Edward 
Hutton. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 8s. 6d. net. 


Umpria, THE Cities or. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 


VENICE AND VENETIA. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


VENICE on Foor. H. A. Douglas.  Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Fecap. 8vo. 6s. net. 


VENICE AND HER TREASURES. H. A. 
Douglas. Illustrated. cap. 8vo. 6s. net. 


A History or. A. M. Allen. 
15s. net. 


VERONA, 
Illustrated. Demy 8v0. 


Dante ALIGHIERI: His Life and Works. 
Paget Toynbee. Illustrated. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 65. net. 


Lakes OF NorTHERN ITALy, THE. Richard 
Bagot. Illustrated. Second Edition. Feap. 
8v0. 6s. net. 


Savonarora, Girotamo. E, L.S. Horsburgh. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. net. 


Skies Irauian: A Little Breviary for Tra- 
vellersinItaly. RuthS. Phelps. caf. 8vo. 
55. net. 
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Part III.—A SELECTION OF WoRKS OF FICTION 


Albanesi (E. Maria). I KNOW A 
MAIDEN. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo0. 75. 
net. 


THE GLAD HEART. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 75. net. 


Aumonier (Stacy) OLGA BARDEL. 


Cr. 8va. 75. net. 


THE HOUSE OF 


Bagot (Richard). 
Third Edition. Cr. 


SERRAVALLE. 
8v0. 7s. net. 


Bailey (H. ©.) THE SEA CAPTAIN. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 

THE HIGHWAYMAN. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 7s. nét. 

THE GAMESTERS. Second Edition. Cr. 
8&vo. 7S. net. 


THE YOUNG LOVERS. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 7s. net. 


Baring - Gould (S.)} THE BROOM- 
SQUIRE. Illustrated. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 75. net. 


Barr (Robert) IN THE MIDST OF 


ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr. 800. 7s. 
net. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. JFijth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 7s. net. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 7s. net. 


Begbie (Harold) THE CURIOUS AND 
DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF SIR 


JOHN SPARROW, Barr.; or, THE 
PROGRESS OF AN OPEN MIND. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 


Belloc (H.) EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8v0. 7s. net. 


Bennett (Arnold). CLAYHANGER. 
Twelfth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 8s. net. 


HILDA LESSWAYS. 
Cr. 8v0. 75. net. 


Eighth Edition. 


THESE TWAIN. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 75. net. 


THE CARD. Thirteenth Edition Cr. 8v0. 
7s. net. 


THE REGENT: A Five Towns Story or 
ADVENTURE IN Lonpon. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 75. net. 


THE PRICE OF LOVE. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8uvo. 75. net. 


BURIED ALIVE. Winth Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 7s. net. 


A MAN FROM THE NORTH. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 78. net. 


THE MATADOR OF THE FIVE TOWNS. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 


WHOM GOD HATH JOINED. A New 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 


A GREAT MAN: A Frotic. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 


Seventh 


Benson (EK. F.). DODO: A Derait oF THE 


Day. Seventeenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 
net. 

Birmingham (George A.) SPANISH 

GOL Seventeenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 

net, 

THE SEARCH PARTY. Tenth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 75s. net. 

LALAGE’S LOVERS. Third Edition. Cr. 
8ve. 7s. net. 


GOSSAMER. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 75. 
net. 


THE ISLAND MYSTERY. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo0. 75. net. 


THE BAD TIMES. Second Edition. Cr. 
8v0 7s. net. 


Bowen (Marjorie), 1 WILL MAINTAIN. 
Ninth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 


DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 75. net. 


WILLIAM, BY THE GRACE OF GOD. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 75. net. 


FICTION 


GOD AND THE KING. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 75. net. 


PRINCE AND HERETIC. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 75s. neti 


A KNIGHT OF SPAIN. Third Edition. 
Cr. 800. 75. net. 


THE QUEST OF GLORY. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 75. net. 


THE GOVERNOROFENGLAND. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 


THE CARNIVAL OF FLORENCE. Fifth 
‘Edition. Cr. 8vo. 75. net. 


MR. WASHINGTON. Third Edition. 
8v0. 75s. net. 

“ BECAUSE OF THESE THINGS... .” 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 75. net. 


THE THIRD ESTATE. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 


Cr. 


Burroughs (Edgar Rice). THE RETURN 
OF TARZAN. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. net. 


THE BEASTS OF TARZAN. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE SON OF TARZAN. Cy, 8z0. 
A PRINCESS OF MARS. Cr. 8zo. 


7s. net. 
Ss. net. 
Castle (Agnes and Egerton) THE 


GOLDEN BARRIER. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 75. net. 


Conrad (Joseph). ASET OF SIX. Fourth 
Edition. Cr.8v0. 75. net. 


VICTORY: An 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


IstanpD TALE. Sixth 


gs. net. 


Conyers (Dorothea). SANDY MARRIED. 
fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 


OLD ANDY. Fourth Edition. 
net. 


THE BLIGHTING OF BARTRAM. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 78. net. 


B. E.N. Cr 8vo. 


Cr. 8v0. 75. 


7s. net. 


Corelli (Marie). A ROMANCE OF TWO 
WORLDS. S4irty-jfifth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 
7s. 6d. net. 


VENDETTA; or, Tue Story or ONE For- 


GOTTEN. Thirty-fifth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 
8s. net. 

THELMA: A_ Norwectan _PRINcESss. 
Fifty-ninth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


ARDATH: Tue Story or A Deap SELF. 
Twenty-fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 
net. 
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THE SOUL OF LILITH. Twentieth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 75. net. 

WORMWOOD: A Drama oF Paris. 

Twenty-second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 8s. net. 


BARABBAS: A Dream oF THE WoRLD’S 
TraGepy. Fiftieth Edition. Cr. 8vv. 8s. 
net. 


THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Stzty-third 


Edition. Cr. 8vo. 75. net. 

THE MASTER-CHRISTIAN. LZighteenth 
Edition. 84th Thousand. Cr. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 

TEMPORAL POWER: A _ Srupy in 
SuPREMACY. Second Edition. 150th 


Thousand. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


GOD’S GOOD MAN: A Simpre Love 
Story. Twentieth Edition. 159th Thou- 
sand. Cr. 8v0. 8s. 6a. net. 


HOLY ORDERS: Tue TRAGEDY OF A 
Quiet Lire. Third Edition. 2st 
Thousand. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE MIGHTY ATOM. Thirty-sixth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d, net. 


BOY: A SKETCH. Twentieth Edition. Cr. 


8v0. 6s. met. 
CAMEOS. Fifteenth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 
6s. net. 
THE LIFE EVERLASTING. Eighth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Crockett (S. R.) LOCHINVAR. _ Iillus- 
trated. i/th Edition. Cr. 8vo. 75. net. 


THE STANDARD BEARER. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 75. nét. 


Doyle (Sir A.Conan). ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. Twelfth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 
net. 


Dudeney (Mrs. H.). THIS WAY OUT. 


Cr. 8v0. 758. net. 


Fry (B. and CG. B.) A MOTHER’S SON. 
Fifth Edition Cr. 8vo. 78. net. 


Harraden (Beatrice) THE GUIDING 
THREAD. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


7s. net. 


Hichens (Robert), THE PROPHET OF 
BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 75. net. 


TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 75. net. 
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FELIX: Turee Years In A LIFE. 
Edition. Cr. &vo. 7s. net. 


THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Eighth 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 758. net. 


BYEWAYS. C>. 8vo. 75. net. 


THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. 
sixth Edition. Wlustrated. Cr. 8vo. 
net. 


THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


BARBARY SHEEP. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. net. 


THE DWELLER ON THE THRESHOLD. 
Cr. 8v0. 7s. net. 


THE WAY OF AMBITION. Fifth LZai- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 


IN THE WILDERNESS. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 7s. net. 


Seventh 


Twenty- 
8s. 6d. 


Ninth 


Hope (Anthony). A CHANGE OF AIR. 
Stazth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 


A MAN OF MARK. Seventh Edition. Cr. 


8v0. 758. net. 


THE CHRONICLES OF 
TONIO. Sixth Edition. 
net. 


PHROSO. Illustrated. Ninth Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 7S. net. 


SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Ninth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 7s. net. 


THE KINGS MIRROR. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 75. net. 
QUISANTE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 75. 


net. 


THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cy. 890. 7s. 
net. 


TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. Third Edi- 


COUNT AN- 
Cr. 8v0. 75. 


tion. Cr. 8vo0. 75. net. 
A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. Iillus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 75. net. 


MRS. MAXON PROTESTS. Third Zdi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 75. net. 


A YOUNG MAN’S YEAR. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 75. net. 


Hyne (CG. J. Cutcliffe). MR. HORROCKS, 
PURSER. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo 7s. 
net. 


FIREMEN HOT. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 7s. net. 


CAPTAIN KETTLE ON THE WAR- 
PATH. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 75. net. 


RED HERRINGS. C>. 8v0. 6s. net. 


Jacobs (W. W.) MANY CARGOES. 
Thirty-third Edition. Cr. 8v0. 58. net. 
Also Cr. 8v0. 2s. 6d. net. 


SEA URCHINS. Wineteenth Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 55. net. 
Also Cr. 8v0. 38. 6d. net. 


A MASTER OF CRAFT. _ Illustrated. 
Eleventh Edition. Cr. 8v0. 55. net. 


LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. /7z/teenth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 55. net. 


THE SKIPPER’S WOOING. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 55. net. 

AT SUNWICH PORT. Illustrated. Aleventh 
Edition. Cr. 8ve. 55. net. 

DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated. Zighth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo0 55. net. 

ODD CRAFT. Illustrated. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8uo. 55. net. 


THE LADY OF THE BARGE. Illustrated. 
Tenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 55. net. 


SALTHAVEN. Illustrated. Hourth Ldition. 


Twelfth 


Cr. 8v0. 5s. net. 
SAILORS’ KNOTS. Illustrated. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 55. net. 


SHORT CRUISES. 
8v0. 58. net. 


Third Edition. Cr. 
King (Basil). THE LIFTED VEIL. Cr. 
8v0. 75. net. 


Lethbridge (Sybil C.). 
HERO. C». 8v0. 


ONE WOMAN’S 
qs. net, 


London (Jack. WHITE FANG. Winth 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 75. net. 


Lowndes (Mrs. Belloc) THE LODGER. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 


Lucas (E. ¥.). LISTENER’S LURE: An 
OsLiguE Narration. Twel/th Edition. 


Fcap. 8vo. 6s. net. 
OVER BEMERTON’S: An Easy-coinc 
CHRONICLE. Sixteenth Edition. Heap. 


8u0. 6s. net. 
MR. INGLESIDE. 
ficap. 8vo. 6s. net. 
LONDON LAVENDER. Twei/th Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 6s. net. 


LANDMARKS. fifth Edition. 
7s. net. 


THE VERMILION BOX. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 75. set. 


Thirteenth Edition. 


Cr. 8vo. 


Lyet (Edna). 
NOVELIST. 
5S. wet. 


DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
44th Thousand. Cr. 8vo. 
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McKenna (Stephen). SONIA: BETWEEN 
els Wor tps. Sixteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
S. net. 


NINETY-SIX HOURS’ LEAVE. JZifth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 75. net. 
THE SIXTH SENSE. Cr. 8vo0. 6s. net. 


MIDAS & SON. C7. 8v0. 8s. xe. 


Macnaughtan (S.). 


PETER AND JANE. 
Fourth Edition. 


Cr. 8v0. 7s. net. 


Malet (Lucas) THE HISTORY OF SIR 
RICHARD CALMADY: A Romance. 
Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 75. net. 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Sixteenth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 75.net. 

THE CARISSIMA. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
8vo, 7s. net. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. 


Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 


Mason (A. E. W.) CLEMENTINA. 


Illustrated. Winth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 
net. 


Maxwell (W. B.). VIVIEN. Thirteenth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 75s. net. 

THE GUARDED FLAME. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8v0. 75. net. 

ODD LENGTHS. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
7S. net. 

HILL RISE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 
net. 

THE REST CURE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 7s. net. 


Milne (A. A.) THE DAY’S PLAY. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. Wwo. 7s. net. 


ONCE A WEEK. C>». 8v0. 7s. net. 


Morrison (Arthur) TALES OF MEAN 
STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr.8vo. 7s. 
net. 

A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 7s. net. 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 

DIVERS VANITIES. Cy. 8vo. 75. net. 

Oppenheim (E. Phillips) MASTER OF 
MEN. fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 

THE MISSING DELORA. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. nét. 

THE DOUBLE LIFE OF MR. ALFRED 
BURTON. Second Edition. Cr.8vo. 75. 
net. 

A PEOPLE’S MAN. Third Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 75. net. 

MR. GREX OF MONTE CARLO. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 758. met. 


THE VANISHED MESSENGER. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 


THE HILLMAN. C>y. 8vo0. 7s. net. 


Oxenham (John). A WEAVER OF 
WEBS. Illustrated. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 7s. net. 


PROFIT AND LOSS. 
Cr. 8v0. 7s. net. 


THE SONG OF HYACINTH, anp OTHER 
Stories. Second Edition. Cr. 8v0. 75. 
net. 


LAURISTONS. fourth Edition. 
7s. net. 


THE COIL OF CARNE. Sixth Edition. 
Cy. 8ve. 75. net. 


THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN ROSE. 
fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 78. net. 


MARY ALL-ALONE. Third Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 75. net. 


BROKEN SHACKLES. Jourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 
*61914."” Third Edition. 


Sixth Edition. 


Cr. 8v0. 


Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 


Parker (Gilbert) PIERRE AND HIS 
PEOPLE. Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 
net, 


MRS. FALCHION. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 7s. net. 


THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 


Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illus- 
trated. Tenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 


WHEN VALMONDCAME TO PONTIAC: 
Tue Story or A Lost NApoLreon. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 7s. net. 


AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH: 
Tue Last ADVENTURES OF ‘ PRETTY 
Pierre. Sifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 75s. net. 


THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illus- 
trated. Twentieth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 
net. 


THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: A 
RoMANCE OF Two KinGpoms. Illustrated. 
Seventh Edition. Cr. 800. 7s. net. 


THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


NORTHERN LIGHTS. fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 


Perrin (Alice) THE CHARM. fi/th 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 


Phillpotts (Eden). CHILDREN OF THE 
MIST. Szxth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 75. net. 
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THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 
Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 75. net. 


SONS OF THE MORNING. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 75. net. 


THE RIVER. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 


net. 


THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 75. net. 


DEMETER’S DAUGHTER. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 75. net. 


THE HUMAN BOY AND THE WAR. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 78. net. 


Ridge (W. 
STATE. 


net. 


THE REMINGTON SENTENCE. Third 


Pett) A SON OF THE 
Third Edition. Cr. 8v0o. 7s. 


Edition, Cr. 8vo. 75. net. 

MADAME PRINCE. Second Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 7s. net. 

TOP SPEED. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
qs. net. 

SPECIAL PERFORMANCES. C>r. 8vo. 
6s. net. 


THE BUSTLING HOURS. Cy. 8vo. 


net. 


7s. 


Rohmer (Sax). THE DEVIL DOCTOR 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 75. net. 


THE SI-FAN MYSTERIES. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 


TALES OF SECRET EGYPT. Cr. 8v0. 
6s. net. 


THE ORCHARD OF TEARS. Cyr. 8vo, 
6s. net. 


Swinnerton (F.). SHOPS AND HOUSES. 
Cr. 8v0. 75. net. 
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Weils (4. G.). BEALBY. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 78. net. 

Williamson (C. N. and A. M.). THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: Tue 


STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A Motor Car. 
Illustrated. Twenty-second Edition. Cr. 
8vo0. 75. net. 


THE PRINCESS PASSES: A Romance 
or A Motor. Illustrated. Winth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 75. net. 


LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 
Nineteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 75. nét. 


SCARLET RUNNER. Illustrated. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 75. net. 


LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS 
AMERICA. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 7s. net. : 


THE GOLDEN SILENCE. _ Illustrated. 
Eighth Edition. Cr. 8vo, 75s. net. 


THE GUESTS OF HERCULES. 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


IT HAPPENED IN EGYPT. Illustrated. 
Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 


A SOLDIER OF THE LEGION. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 75. net. 


THE SHOP GIRL. C>. 8v0. 7s. met. 


THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTRESS. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 


SECRET HISTORY. Cr. 8v0. 7s. net. 


THE LOVE PIRATE. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 
Also Cr, 8v0. 35. 6d. net. 


CRUCIFIX CORNER. C7. 8vo. 


Illus- 
7s. net. 


6s. net. 


Wilson (Romer), MARTIN SCHULER. 
Cr. 8v0. 75. net. 


Books for Boys and Giris 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


GettTinG WELL oF Dorotuy, THE. Mrs. 


W. K. Clifford. 6s. ez. 
GIRL OF THE PeEopLe, A. L. T. Meade. 


HonouraB_eE Miss, THE. L. T. Meade. 


55. et. 


Master RocKAFELLAR’S VOYAGE, 
Russell. 


Rep GrRancE, THE. Mrs. Molesworth. 


THERE WAS ONCE A Prince. Mrs. M. E. 
Mann. 


W. Clark 
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Methuen’s Cheap Novels 


Ficap. 8vo0. 
y 
ABANDONED. W. Clark Russell. 


ADVENTURES OF Dr. WuitTtTy, THE. George 
A. Birmingham. 


AnGLo-INDIANS, THE. Alice Perrin. 

ANNA OF THE Five Towns. Arnold Bennett. 
ANTHONY CUTHBERT. Richard Bagot. 
Bases IN THE Woop. B. M. Croker. 

Bap Timgs, THE. George A. Birmingham. 
BaRBARY SHEEP. Robert Hichens. 


BrecavusE OF THESE THINGS... . 
Bowen. 


BELoveD Enemy, Tue. E. Maria Albanesi. 
Betow Srairs. Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 


Boror CHAPERON, THE. C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson. 


Boy. Marie Corelli. 
BRANDED PRINCE, THE. Weatherby Chesney. 
Broken SHACKLES. John Oxenham. 
Broom Squire, THE. S. Baring-Gould. 
Buriep Auive. Arnold Bennett. 

Byeways. Robert Hichens. 
CALL oF THE Bioop, THE. 
Camegos. Marie Corelli. 
Carp, THe. Arnold Bennett. 
Carissima, THE. Lucas Malet. 
Cease Fire. J. M. Cobban. 
Cuancz. Joseph Conrad. 
CHANGE IN THE CABINET, A. 


CHINK IN THE ARMOUR, THE. 
Lowndes. 


CHRONICLES OF A GERMAN Town. 
Author of “ Mercia in Germany.” 


Cort oF CARNE, THE. John Oxenham. 
Convert, Tux. Elizabeth Robins. 
CounseL oF PerFEcTion, A. Lucas Malet. 
William Le Queux. 
E. C&. Somerville 


Marjorie 


Robert Hichens. 


Hilaire Belloc. 
Mrs. Belloc 


The 


CrookED Way, THE. 

Dan RussEL THE Fox. 
and Martin Ross. 

DarNELEY Pract. Richard Bagot. 

Deap MEN TELL NO TALES. 
nung. 

DemeETerR’s DAUGHTER. Eden Phillpotts, 


Demon, Tue. C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 


E. W. Hor- | 


25. net, 


Desert Trai, Tue. Dane Coolidge. 
Devit Doctor, Tue. Sax Rohmer. 


Dovusrte Lire or Mr. ALFRED Burton, 
Tue. E. Phillips Oppenheim. 


Duxe’s Morro, Tue. J. H. McCarthy. 
EMMANUEL BuRDEN. Hilaire Belloc. 


END OF HER Honeymoon, THE. 
Belloc Lowndes. 


Famity, Tue. Elinor Mordaunt. 

FIRE In STuBBLE. Baroness Orczy. 

Firemen Hort. C. J. Curcrirre Hyne. 

FLOWER OF THE Dusk. Myrtle Reed. 

GaTE oF THE DEsERT, THE. John Oxenham. 

Gates oF WratnH, Tue. Arnold Bennett. 

GENTLEMAN ADVENTURER, THE. H. C. 
Bailey. 

GoLpDEN CENTIPEDE, THE. 


GoLpDEN SILENCE, THE. 
Williamson. 


GossAMER. George A. Birmingham. 


GOVERNOR OF ENGLAND, THE. 
Bowen. 


Great Lapy, A. Adeline Sergeant. 
Great Man, A. Arnold Bennett. 
GUARDED FLAME, THE. W. B. Maxwell 
Guipinc THREAD, THE. 


Mrs 


Louise Gerard. 
C. N. and A. M 


Marjorie 


Beatrice Harraden. 
Hato, THE. Baroness von Hutten. 


Harpy Huntinc Grounp, 
Perrin. 


Happy VALLEY, THE. B. M. Croker. 
Heart oF His Heart. E. Maria Albanesi. 


Heart oF THE ANCIENT Woop, 
Charles G. D. Roberts. 


HEATHER Moon, THE. 

Williamson. 
HERITAGE OF Perit, A. A. W. Marchmont. 
HicgHwayman, THe. H.C. Bailey. 
Hititman, THE. E, Phillips Oppenheim. 
Hitt Rise. W. B. Maxwell. 


HousE OF SERRAVALLE, 
Bagot. 


Hyena or Kativu, THE. 


Tue. Alice 


THE. 


C. N. and A. M 


Tue. Richard 


Louise Gerard. 


IsLanD Princess, His W. Clark Russell. 
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Marie Corelli. 
B. M. Croker. 
Josep. Frank Danby. 


Josuua Davipson, CommoNIsT. 
Linton. 


Joss, THe. Richard Marsh. 
Kinsman, THE. Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 
Knicut oF Spain, A. Marjorie Bowen. 


Lapy Betty Across THE WATER. C. N. 
and A. M. Williamson. 


George A. Birmingham. 
Mrs. Alfred Sidg- 


JANE. 
JOHANNA. 


E. Lynn 


Lavacs’s Lovers. 


LANTERN BEARERS, THE. 
wick. 


Lauristons. John Oxenham. 
LAVENDER AND Oxp Lace. Myrtle Reed. 
Licut FrEIcHTs. W. W. Jacobs. 
Lopcrr, Tue. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 
Lone Roap, THE. John Oxenham. 
E. Maria Albanesi. 
Cc. N. and A. M. 


Love anv Louisa. 


Love Pirate, THE. 
Williamson. 


Mary Att-ALonE. John Oxenham. 
MASTER OF THE VINEYARD. Myrtle Reed. 
MasTeEr’s Vion, THE. Myrtle Reed. 
Max Carrapos. Ernest Bramah. 

Mayor or Troy, THE. “Q.” 

Mess Deck, Tue. W. F. Shannon. 
Micuty Atom, Tur. Marie Corelli. 


Miracse. E. Temple Thurston. 

Missinc Detora, Tue. E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. 

Mr. Grex or Monts Carrio.  &. Phillips 
Oppenheim. 


Mr, Wasuincton. Marjorie Bowen. 
Mrs. Maxon Protests. Anthony Hope. 


Mrs. PeTeR Howarp. Mary E. Mann. 


My DanisH SWEETHEART. W. Clark 
Russell. 
My FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. C. N. and 


A. M. Williamson. 
My Hussanp anv I. 
My Lapy or SHADOwS. 


Leo Tolstoy. 
John Oxenham. 


Mystery or Dr. Fu-Mancnu, Tue. Sax 
Rohmer. 
Mysrery OF THE GREEN Heart, THE. 


Max Pemberton. 
Nine Days’ Wonper, A. B. M. Croker. 


| 


: TARZAN OF THE APEs. 


METHUEN AND COMPANY LIMITED 


Nine To Srx-Turrty. W. Pett Ridge. 
Ocean SitEuTH, Tue. Maurice Drake. 
Op RosE AND SILVER. Myrtle Reed. 


PATHS OF THE PRUDENT, THE. J. S. Fletcher. 


PATHWAY OF THE PIONEER, THE. Dolf 
Wyllarde. 
Prccy oF THE Bartons. B. M. Croker. 


Prorte’s Man, A. E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
PETER AND JANE. S. Macnaughtan. 


Pomp OF THE LAVILETTEs, THE. Sir Gilbert 
Parker. 


Quest oF GLory, THE. Marjorie Bowen. 


QuEsT or THE GOLDEN Rosg, THE. John 
Oxenham. 

Recent, THe. Arnold Bennett. 

REMINGTON SENTENCE, THE. W. Pett 
Ridge. : 

Rest Cure, THE. W. B. Maxwell. 

RETURN OF Tarzan, THE. Edgar Rice 


Burroughs. 
Round THE Rep Lamp. Sir A. Conan Doyle, 
S. Baring-Gould. 
Marmaduke Pick- 


Roya. GEorG!E. 


Saip, THE FISHERMAN. 


thall. 
Satty. Dorothea Conyers. 


Satvinc oF A DegreticT, Tue. 
Drake. 


Sanpy Marriep. Dorothea Conyers. 

Sea Captain, THE. H.C. Bailey. 

Sea Lavy, THE. H. G. Wells. 

Searcy Party, Tue. George A. Birmingham. 
SecreT AGENT, THE. Joseph Conrad. 


Secret History. C.N.and A. M. William- 
son. 


SecrET Woman, THE. Eden Phillpotts. 
SET IN SILveR. C. N. and A. M. William- 


Maurice 


son. 
SEVASTOPOL, AND OTHER StTorigs. Leo 
Tolstoy. 
Severins, THE. Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 
Sort Cruises. W. W. Jacobs. 
Si-Fan Mysreries, THE. Sax Rohmer. 
Spanish Goip. George A. Birmingham. 
SPINNER IN THE Sun, A. Myrtle Reed. 
STREET CALLED STraiGHT, THs. Basil 


King. 
SUPREME CRIME, THE. Dorothea Gerard. 
TaLes oF MEAN STREETS. Arthur Morrison. 


Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs. 


FICTION 
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TreRESA OF WATLING STREET. Arnold 


Bennett. 
THERE WAS A CROOKED Man. Dolf Wyllarde. 
Tyrant, THE. Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 


UNDER WESTERN Eyes. Joseph Conrad. 


UnorFiciaL HoNEYMoon, THE. Dolf 
Wyllarde. 

VALLEY OF THE SHADOW, THE. William 
Le Queux. 


VirGINIA PERFECT. Peggy Webling. 
Ernest Bramah. 


C. N. anda. M. 


WALLET oF Kar Lune. 


War WEppING, THE. 
Williamson. 


Ware Case, THE. George Pleydell. 
Way Home, Tue. Basil King. 
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Way oF THESE WomEN, THE. 
Oppenheim. 


WEAVER OF Dreams, A. Myrtle Reed. 
WEAVER oF Wess, A. John Oxenham. 


Wenppinc Day, Tue. C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson. 


E. Phillips 


WuiteE Fanc. Jack London. 
Witp Ouive, Tue. Basil King. 


WILLIAM, BY THE GRACE oF Gop. 
Bowen. 


WomAN WITH THE Fan, 
Hichens. 


WOz2. Maurice Drake. 

WonDeER OF Love, THz. E. Maria Albanesi. 
YeELLow Craw, Tue. Sax Rohmer. 
YeELLow Diamonp, THE. Adeline Sergeant. 


Marjorie 


THE. Robert 


Methuen’s One and Threepenny Novels 


Fcap. 8v0. 


Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 


By Srroxke or Sworp. Andrew Balfour. 


BarBARA REBELL. 


Derrick VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. Edna 
Lyall. 

House or Wuispers, THE. William Le 
Queux. 

Inca’s TREASURE. THE KE. Glanville. 


Is. 3a. net 


KATHERINE THE ARROGANT. Mrs. B. M. 


Croker. 
Moruer’s Son, A. B. and C. B. Fry. 
PrRoFIT AND Loss. John Oxenham. 
Rep Dere ict, Tue. Bertram Mitford. 


SIGN OF THE SPIDER, THE. Bertram Mitford. 
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